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= O K N G AY, deſcended 8500 an old fie 
mily that had been long in poſſeſſion of the 
manour of Goldworthy in Devonſhire, was 
born in 1688, at or neat Barnſtaple, where he 
was educated by Mr. Luck, who taught the 
ſchool of that town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired from it, pub- 
liſhed a volume of Latin and Engliſh verſes, 
Under ſuch a maſter he was likely to form a 
taſte for poetry. Being born without pro- 
ſpect of hereditary riches, he was ſent to 
London in his youth, and ww W 
with a ſilk mercer. 


| - How long he contitued behind the counter, 

or with what degree of ſoftneſs and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the ladies, as 
he probably took no delight! in telling it, is not 
known. The report is, that he was ſoon weary 

of either the reſtraint or ſervility of his oc- 
cupation, and eaſily perſuaded his maſter to 
diſcharge '... "_ 


. * Goldwordby ae appear in the Pilla. 3 
Vor. III. e "I © | Thas:-: 


—— . LL 75;ꝗ« _Ss 
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The dutcheſs of Monmouth, remarkable for 
inflexible perſeverance in her demand to be 
treated as a princeſs, in 1712 took Gay into 


her ſervice as ſecretary: by quitting a ſhop for 


ſuch ſervice he might gain leiſure, but he cer- 
tainly advanced little in the boaſt of indepen- 


dence. Of his leiſure he made ſo good uſe, 


that he publiſned next year a poem on Rural 
Sports, and inſcribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then- riſing faſt into reputation. Pope was 


_ pleaſed wich the honour; and when he became 1 


acquainted with Gay found ſuch attractions in 
his manners and converſation, that he ſeems 


to have received him into his inmoſt confi- 


dence; and a friendſhip was formed between 
them which laſted to their ſeparation by death, 
without any known abatement on either part. 
Gay was the general favourite of the whole 
aſſociation of wits; but they regarded him as 


a play-fcllow ae. than a partner, and treat- 


ed him with more fondneſs than reſped. 


| Next year he publiſhed The Shepherd's Week, 
fix Engliſh Paſtorals, in which: the images are 
drawn from real life, ſuch as it appears among 
the ruſticks in rts of England remote from 


London. Steele in ſome papers of the Guar- | 


dian had praiſed Ambroſe Philips as the Paſtoral 


writer that yielded only to Theacritus,, Virgil, 
and Spenſer. Pope, who had alſo publiſhed 


Paſtorals, not-pleaſed to be overlooked, drew 


ts a | Compariſon of his own * ee 


9 
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| G A. [3 
thoſe of Philips, in which he covertly gave 
himſelf the preference, while he ſeemed to diſ- 
own it. Not content with this, he is ſuppoſed 
to have incited Gay to write the Shepherd's 
Week, to ſhew, that if it be neceſſary to copy 
nature with minuteneſs, rural life muſt be ex- 
hibited ſuch as groſſneſs and ignorance have 
made it. So far the plan was reaſonable ; but 
the Paſtorals are introduced by a Proeme, rie- 
ten with ſuch imitation as they could attain 
of obſolete language, and by conſequence in a 
ſtile that was never ſpoken nor written in I 
__ or in any place. | b 


But the effect of reality and truth 1 
conſpicuous, even when the intention was to 
ſhew them groveling and degraded. Theſe 
Paſtorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juſt repr eſentations of rural manners 
and occupations by thoſe who had no intereſt 
in the rivalry of the poets,. nor nne an | 
the critical diſpute. 30 


* 171 3 he FUR ky a W * 7 Ze 
Wi ife of Bath upon the ſage, but it received 
no applauſe; he printed it, however; and ſe- 
venteen years aſter, having altered it, and, as 
be thought, adapted it more to the publick 
taſte, he offered it again to the town; but 
though he was fluſhed with the ſucceſs of the 
Beggar 5 _ ay the tion to n it 
2 rejected. Wu $2161 RG 
8 a 2 In 
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In the laſt year of queen Anne's. life, Gay 


was made ſecretary to the earl of Clarendon,. 
ambaſſador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ſtation that naturally gave him hopes 
of kindneſs from every party; but the Queen's 


death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his Shepherd's Week to Bolingbroke, 


which Swift conſidered as the-crime that ob- 


ſtructed all kindneſs from the houſe of Ha- 
mover. 


Ma OT) not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the princeſs of Wales he wrote a poem, and 
obtained ſo much favour that both the Prince 


and Princeſs went to ſee his bat dye call it, 
a kind of mock-tragedy, in which the i images 


were comick, and the action grave, ſo that, 
as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwel, who could not 


bear what was ſaid, was at a loſs how to re- 
concile the laughter of the audience with the 


e of the ſcene. 


wt 


ot 1 performance the value PIT is 
bat little; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that give pleaſure by novelty, and was ſo much 
favoured by the audience that envy appeared 


againſt it in the form of criticiſm; and Griffen 


a player in conjunction with Mr. Theobald, 
a man afterwards. more remarkable, produced 
a ee called the 1 to the What d ye 

"608 


| & SS ». [o 
call it; which, ſays Gay, calls me 4 bleckbead, 
an Mr. Pope @ knave. 


But Fortune has always been inconſtant. 
Not long afterwards (1917) he endeavoured 


to entertain the town-with Three Hours after 
Marriage; a comedy written, as there is ſufff- 


cient reaſon for believing, by the joint aſſiſt- 
ance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpoſe 
of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ward the Foſſiliſt, a man not really or juſtly 


contemptible. Tt had the fate which ſuch 


outrages deſerye: the ſcene in which Wood- 
ward was directly and apparently ridiculed; 
by the introduction of a mummy and a cro- 
codile, diſguſted the audience, and the per- 
formance was anden off _ tage with aer 
condemnation. | | | 

Gay is repreſented as a man eaſily incited 
to hope, and deeply depreſſed when his hopes 
were diſappointed. . This is not the character 
of a hero; but it may naturally ſupply ſome- 


thing more generally welcome, a ſoft and ci- 


vil companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleaſe them; but he 
that believes his powers ſtrong enough to force 


their own a e tries . to PRE 
himſelf. | | 


He had hooks ſimple enough to imagine that 


thoſe who laughed at the What d'ye call it 


would 


3 8 A K 

would raiſe the fortune of its author; and 
finding nothing done, ſunk into dejeQion. 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
Earl of Burlington ſent him (1916) into De- 
vonſhire ; the year after, Mr. Pultency took 
bim to Aix; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt Ae him to his ſeat, where, dur- 
ing his viſit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is n, told in Pope's 
dae | 


1 now generally. . * publiſhed 
(tinge) his Poems by ſabſcription with ſuch ſuc- 
_ ceſs, that he raiſed. a | thouſand pounds; and 
called his friends to a conſultation, what uſe 
might be beſt made of it. Lewis, the ſteward 
of lord Oxford, adviſed him to intruſt it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereſt; Arbuthnot 
bad him intruſt it to Providence, and live up- 
on the principal; Pope directed him, and was 
ſeconded by wit, to purchaſe a an c. 


y in that Grove year . + had a araſent 
from: young Craggs of ſome 7 
and once ſuppoſed himſelf to be maſter of 
twenty thouſand pounds. His friends per- 
ſuaded him to ſell his ſnare; but he dreamed 
of dignity and ſplendour, and could not bear to 
obſtruct his own fortune. He was then impor- 
tuned to ſell as much as would purchaſe an 
hundred a year for life, which ſays Fenton, will 


1 Spence. 


G A Y. 2 


make yon ſure of 4 chan foirt and 6 fhenlier of 
mutton every day. This counſel was rejected; 
the profit and principal were loſt, and Gay 

ſunk under the calamity ſo low you his life 
. in ee 1 71. | 


By che . of his Sende among A 
Po pe appears to have ſhewn- particular ten- 
en his health was reſtored; and, return; 
ing to his ſtudies, he wrote a tragedy called 
The Capti ves, which he was invited to read be- 
fore the princeſs of Wales. When the hour 
came, he ſaw the princeſs s and her ladies all in 
expectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ſtumbled at a 
ſtool, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan ſcreen. The princeſs ſtarted, 
the ladies ſcreamed, and poor Gay after all 
me diſturbance was ſtill to * a ps 


The fate of The Carius 8 1 ne not; bot 
be now thought himſelf in favour, and under- 
took (x 726) to write a volume of Fables for 
the improvement of the young duke of Cum- 
berland. For this he is ſaid to have been 
promiſed +a reward, which he had doubtleſs 
magnified with all n: e c nh nd 
* and vanity. ey 


Next year the Prince wi Princeſs vows 
King and ©: Queen, and _ Was to be great 
and 

| ® It was added at Diem in 1723. | 


. = 
and happy; but upon che ſettlement of the 3 
| houſehold: he found himſelf appointed gentle- 
man uſher to the princeſs Louiſa, By this 
offer he thought himſelf inſulted, :and :ſent a 
meſſage to the Queen, that he was too: old for 
tie place. There ſeem to have been many 
machinations employed afterwards in his fa- 
vour, and diligent court was paid to Mrs, 
Howard, afterwards counteſs of Suffolk, who 
was much beloved by the King and Queen, 
to en gage her intereſt for his promotion; but 
ſolicitations, verſes, and flatteries were thrown 
3 the _ n en and did cee 

Al the pain which " ſuffered fone: the ne- 
ple, or, as he: perhaps termed it, the ingrati- 
tude of the court, may be ſuppoſed to have 
been driven _ by the unexampled ſucceſs 
of the Beggars Opera. This play, written in 
ridicule of the muſical Italian Drama, was firſt 
offered to Cibber and his brethren at Drury- 
Lane, and rejected; it being then carried to 
Rich, had the effect, as was _— fad, of 
ES Gay rich 1 n 2 cert 8151 
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or this ee as the: FR e 
but: wiſh to know the original and progreſs, I 
have inſerted the relation which Spence has 
N in ax £4 8 e 
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i. Newyjts Paſtoral might indie 1 was in- 

« clined to try at ſuch a thing for ſome time ; 
* but afterwards thought it would be better 
to write a comedy on the ſame plan. This 
« was what gave riſe- to the Beggar's Opera. 
He began on it; and when firſt he mention- 
«ed it to Swift, the doctor did not much like 
the project. As he carried it on, he ſhewed 
« what he wrote to both of us, and we now- 

„ and-then gave a correction, or a word or 
« two of advice; but it was wholly of his own 
writing. When it was done, neither of us 
<« thought it would ſucceed We ſhewed it to 
% Congreve; who, after reading it over, ſaid, 
It would either take greatly, or be damned 
. confoundedly. We were all, at the firſt 
night of it, in great uncertainty of the e event; 
till we were very much [encouraged by over- 
« hearing the duke of Argyle, who ſat in the 
next box to us, ſay, It will 'do—it muſt 
do! I ſee it in the eyes of them.” This was 
«a good while before the firſt Act was over, 
and ſo gave us eaſe ſoon; for that duke (be- 
ſides his own good taſte) has a particular 
knack, as any one now living, in diſeover- 

* ing the taſte of the publick. He was quite 
« « right" in this, as uſual; the good nature of 
the audience appeared ſtronger and ſtronger 
« every aQ, and ended f in a clamour of ap · 
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Its reception is thus recorded in the notes 
to the Ane oy 


2111 T hin piece was. . with * ap- 


4 plaoſe than was ever known. Beſides being | 


« acted in London ſixty- three days without in- 
* terruption, and renewed the next ſeaſon with 
v equal 1 it ſpread into all the great 
towyns of England; was played in many 
5 places to the thirtieth and fortieth time; at 
Bath and Briſtol fifty, &c. It made its pro- 

4 greſs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
< where, it' was performed twenty-four days 
& ſucceſſively. The ladies carried about with 
them the favourite ſongs of it in fans, and 
_ © houſes, were furniſhed with it in ſcreens. 


The fame of it was not confined to the au- 


* thor. only. The perſon who. acted Polly, 
| « till then obſcure, became all at once the fa- 
< yourite of the town; her pictures were en- 
* graved, and ſold + in great numbers; her Life 
& * written, books of letters and verſes to her 

« publiſhed, and pamphlets made even of her 


0 * ſayings and jeſts. Furthermore, it drove out 


« of England (for that ſeaſon) the Italian 
« Opera, 25 had carried all before it ber 
s "ten ee 5 | . 


of this performance, when, it was 338 
the reception was different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
mended it for the excellence of its morality, as 


a piece 
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a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt odious light; but others, and among 
them Dr. Herring, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, cenſured it as giving encourage- 
ment not only to vice but to crimes, by mak- 
ing a highwayman the hero, and diſmiſſing 
him at laſt unpuniſhed. It has been even ſaid 
that after the exhibition of the Beggar's Opera 
the gangs of robbers were nnn multi- 
3 


Both theſe deciſions are l eraggerated 
The play, like many others, was plainly writ- 
ten only to divert, without any moral purpoſe, 
and is therefore not likely to do good; nor can 
it be conceived, without more ſpeculation than 
life requires or admits, to be productive of 
much evil. Highwaymen and houſe-hreakers 
ſeldom frequent the playhouſe,” or mingle in 
any elegant diverſion; nor is it poflible for any 
one to imagine that he may rob with ſafety, 
becauſe _ ſees Macheath OY Ron the 


on. | 


—5 This objetion e or ſome other ra- 
ther political than moral, obtained ſuch preva- 
lence, that when Gay produced a ſecond part 
under the name of Polly, it was prohibited by 
the Lord Chamberlain; and he was forced to 
recompenſe his repulſe by a ſubſcription, which 
1s fail to have been ſo liberally beſtowed, that 

what he called oppreſſion ended in profit. 


The 


The publication was ſo much favoured; 
that though the firſt part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was aer 
e of the ſecond: 


He debelvet yet another recompenſe for this 
ſuppoſed hardſhip, in the affectionate attention 
of the duke and dutcheſs of Queenſbury, into 
whoſe houſe he was taken, and with whom 
he paſſed the remaining part of his life. The 
t duke, conſidering his want of economy, un- 
dertook the management of his money, and 
gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is 
ſuppoſed that the diſcountenanve of the Court 
funk deep into his heart, and gave: him more 
diſcontent than the applauſes or tenderneſs of 
his friends could overpower. He ſoon fell into 
his old diſtemper, an habitual colick, and lan- 
guiſhed, though with many intervals of caſe 
and cheerfulneſs, till a violent fit at laſt ſeized 
him, and hurried him to the: grave, as Arbuth- 
not reported, with more precipitance than he 
had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December 1732, and was buried in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey. The letter wlüch brought an ac- 
count of his death to Swift was laid by for 
ſome days unopened, becauſe when he receiv- 
ed it he was impreſt with he; gerne HR 
of ane misfortune. 
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- Aﬀter his death was publiſhed a ſecond vo- 
lume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera of Achilles was acted, and the pro- 
fits were given to two widow liſters, who in- 
herited what he left, as his lawful heirs; for 
he died without a will, though he had gather- 
ed * three thouſand pounds. There have ap- 
peared likewiſe under his name a comedy call- 


ed the Diftreſft Wife, and the RO. at Go- 
lam, a piece of humour. 


The character given bim by Pope + is | this, 
that he vas a natural man, without defign, who 


ſpoke what he thought, and juſt as be thought it; 


and that be was of a timid temper, and fearful 
of giving offence to the great; which caution 
however, 15 * was 8 no 1228 

As a poet, bet cannot A od very. hich. 
He was, as I once. heard a female critick re- 
mark, of d lower order. He had not in any 
great degree the mens. divinier, the dignity of 
genius. Much however muſt. be allowed to 
the. author of a new ſpecies. of compoſition, 
though it be not of the higheſt kind. We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy 


which at firſt was ſuppoſed to delight only by 


its novelty, but has now by the experience of 
half a century been found ſo well accommo- 
dated to the diſpoſition of a popular audience, 


hat it is e to keep long . on of 


. Specs. | Spence. 5 
5 | ls 
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the ſtage. Whether this new drama was the 
product of judgment or of luck, the praiſe of 
it muſt be given to the inventor; and there 
are many writers read with more reverence, to 


whom ſuch merit of originality cannot be at- 


| W 


His firſt W the Rural Sports, is 
ſuch as was eaſily planned and executed; it is 
never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The 
Fan is one of thoſe mythological fictions which 
antiquity delivers ready to the hand ; but 
which, like other things that he open to every 
one's uſe, are of little value. The attention 


naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, 
Diana, and Minerva. 


His Fables ſeem to have been a favourite 


work; for having publiſhed one volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of Fa- 


bles, the authors do not appear to have formed 


any diſtinct or - ſettled notion. Phædrus evi- 
dently confounds them with Tales, and Gay 
both with Tales and Allegories. A Fable or 
Apologue, ſuch as is now under conſideration, 
ſeems to be, in its genuine ſtate, a narrative in 
which beings irrational, and fometimes inani- 
mate, arbores loquuntur, non tantum feræ, are, 
for the purpoſe of moral inſtruction, feigned 


to act and ſpeak with human intereſts and paſ- 


fions. To this deſcription the compoſitions of 
Gay do not always conform. For a Fable he 
any - gives 


4 us 


gives now and then a Tale or an Allegory; 
and from ſome, by whatever name they may 
be called, it will be difficult to extract any mo- 
ral principle. They are, however, told with 
livelineſs; the verſification is ſmooth, and the 
diction, though now-and-then a little con- 
ſtrained by the meaſure or the rhyme, is ge- 
nerally happy. | e 7 


To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims: 
it is ſpritely, various, and pleaſant, The ſub- 
ject is of that kind which Gay was by nature 
qualified to adorn; yet ſome of his decorati- 


ons may be juſtly wiſhed away. An honeſt 


blackſmith might have done for Patty what is 
performed by Vulcan. The appearance of 
Cloacina is nauſeous and ſuperfluous; a ſhoe- 


boy could have been produced by the caſual 


cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule is 
broken in both caſes; there is no dignus vindice 
nodus, no difficulty that required any ſuperna- 
tural interpoſition. A patten may be made by 
the hammer of a mortal, and a baſtard may be 
dropped by a human ſtrumpet. On great oc- 
caſions, and on ſmall, the mind is repelled by 
uſeleſs and apparent falſehood. 


Of his little Poems the publick judgment 
ſeems to be right; they are neither much eſ- 
teemed, nor totally deſpiſed. Thoſe that pleaſe 
leaſt are the pieces to which Gulliver gave oc- 

BED 8 caſion 3 
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3 for ** can SER delight in the echo 
of an unnatural fiction ? | 


—— 
3 


Diane is a a counterpart to 1 aan _ Paſtor 
Fido, and other trifles of the ſame kind, eaſily . 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. . What 
the Italians call comedies from a happy conclu- | 
ſion, Gay calls a tragedy from a_mournfal _ 
event, but the ſtile of the I talians and of Gay = 
is equally tragical. There is ſomething in the | 
poetical Arcadia ſo. remote from known reality N 

and ſpeculative poſſibility, that we can never 
ſupport its repreſentation through a long work. 

A Paſtoral of an hundred lines may be endur- 
ed; but who will hear of ſheep and goats, and 
myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through Þ 
five acts? Such ſcenes pleaſe Barbarians in the * 
dawn of literature, and children in the dawn ! 
of life; - but will be for the moſt part thrown q 
away, as men grow Wiſe, and nations grow 

: 8 1 5 * 1 | q 
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VV ILLIAM BROOME was born in Che- 
ſhire, as is ſaid, of very mean parents. Of the 
place of his birth, or the firſt part of his life, I have 
not been able to gain any intelligence. He was 
educated upon the foundation at Eaton, and was 
captain of the ſchool a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have obtained a 
ſcholarſhip at King's College. Being by this de- 
lay, ſuch as is ſaid to have happened very rare- 
ly, ſuperannuated, he was ſent to St: John's Col- 
lege by the contributions of his friends, where 
he obtained a ſmall exhibition. 1 


At his College he ben for nt time in the 
ſame chamber with the well-known Ford, by 
whom I have formerly heard him deſcribed as a 
contracted ſcholar and a mere verſifyer, unac- 
2 with life, and unſkilful in converſati- 

His addiction to metre was then ſuch, 
Git his companions familiarly called him Poet. 
When he had opportunities of mingling with 
mankind, he cleared himſelf, as Ford likewiſe 
owned, from great part of his ſcholaſtick ruſt. 
Vor. III. | A Uo 
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He appeared early in the world as a tranſlator 
of the 1hags into proſe, in conjunction with Ozel 
and Oldiſworth. How their ſeveral parts were 
diſtributed is not known. This is the tranſlati- 
on of which Ozel boaſted as ſuperior, in Toland's 
opinion, to that of Pope: it has long ſince vaniſh- 
ed, and is now in no danger from the criticks. 


He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 


viſiting Sir John Cotton at Madingly near Cam- 
bridge, and gained ſo much of his eſteem that he 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Euſtathius for the notes to the tranflation of the 
Thad; and in the volumes of poetry publiſhed 
by Lintot, commonly called Pope's Miſcellanzes, 
ihe of his early _—_— Were ound; = 


Pops and Broome were to be watts more nos; 


: connected. When the ſucceſs of the Liad 


gave encouragement to a verſion of the Qdyſſey, 
Pope, weary of :the toil, called Fenton and 
Broome to his aſſiſtance; and, taking only half 
the work upon himſelf, divided the other half 
between his partners, giving four.books to Fen- 
ton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's books 1 
have enumerated. in his Life; to the lot of 
Broome fell the ſecond, ſixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, ſixteenth, eighteenth, andtwenty-third, 
together with the burthenof writin gall the notes 


As this trandation is a very nertant event 
in poetical hiſtory, the reader has a right to know 


upon 


1 


1 
Ws 
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upon what grounds I eſtabliſh my narration. 
That the verſion was not wholly Pope's was al- 


ways known: he had mentioned the aſſiſtance oF 
two friends in his propoſals, and at the work 4. 


ſome account is given by Broome of their dif- 
ferent parts, which however mentions only five 
books as written by the coadjutors ; the foutth 
and twentieth by Fenton; the ſixth, the ele- 
venth, and the eichteenth by himſelf; though 
Pope, in an advertiſement prefixed afterwards 
to a new volume of his works, claimed only 
twelve. A natural curioſity after the real con- 
duct of ſo great an undertaking, incited me once 
to enquire of Dr, Warburton, who told me,'in 
his warm language, that he thought the relation 


given in the note à lie; but that he was not able 


to aſcertain the ſeveral ſhares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afford me; 


I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr: 


JO had impartad it. 


The price at which Pope piiechaſed this afliſt- 
ance was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, 
and five hundred to Broome, with as many co- 
pies as he wanted for his friends, which amount- 
ed to one hundred more. The payment made 


to Fenton I know but by hearſay; Broome's is 


very 1 told by ney in the notes to' = 
Dinos. 


It is 008 that, e to Pope s own 


eſtate Broome was unkindly treated. If four 


A 2 | boaks 
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books could merit three hundred pounds, OY | 
and all the notes, equivalent at leaſt to four, 


"0 certainly a right to more than ſix. 


Broome probably conſidered himſelf; as injur- 
4 and there was for ſome time more than cold- 
neſs between him and his employer. He al- 


ways ſpoke of: Pope as too much a lover of | 
money, and Pope purſued him with avowed | 


hoſtility; for he not only named him diſreſpect- 


fully in the Dunciad, but quoted him more than 
once in the Bathos as a proficient in the Art of 


Sinking; and in his enumeration of the differ- 


ent kinds of poets diſtinguiſhed for the pro- 


found, he reckons Broome among the Parrots 


who repeat another's words in ſuch a'boarſe odd 


tone as makes them. ſeem their own. I have been 


told that they were afterwards reconciled ; but I 


am afraid their peace was without friendſhip. 


He afterwards publiſhed a Miſcellany of 
Poems, which is inſerted, with corrections, in 


the new .compilition « of his works. | 


He never rats to very high dignity. i in the 
church. He was ſome time rector of Sturſton 
in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow 
and afterwards, when the king viſited Cam- 
bridge (1728), became Doctor of Laws. He 
was (1733) preſented by the Crown to the rec- 
tory of Pulbam in Norfolk, which he held with 
_ Magna in Suffolk, given him by the Lord 
Cora- 
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Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who 
added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk; be then 
reſi gned Pulbam, and retained the other two. 


Towards the cloſe of bis life he grew again po- 
etical, and amuſed himſelf with tranſlating Odes 
of Anacreon, which he publiſhed in the Gentle- 
man's n ee under the name of po: ha 


He died at Bath, November 18 1745. and 
was buried 1 in the eau, Church. 


Of 8 though i it cannot be ſaid that be 
was a great poet, it would be unjuſt to deny 
that he was an excellent verſifyer; his lines are 
ſmooth and ſonorous, and his diction is ſelect 
and elegant. His rhymes are ſometimes un- 
ſuitable; in his Melancholy he makes breath 
rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth iti an- 
other. Thoſe faults occur but ſeldom; and 
he had ſuch power of words, and numbers as 
fitted him for tranſlation; but in his original 
Works, recollection ſeems to have been his buſi- 
neſs more than invention. His imitations are 
ſo apparent, that it is part of his reader's em- 
ployment to recal the verſes of ſome former 
poet. Sometimes he copies the moſt popular 
writers, for he ſeems ſcarcely to endeavour at 
concealment , and ſometimes he picks up frag- 
ments in aer corners. His lines to Fen- 


ton, 


Serene, 


— 
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Serene, the ſting of pain thy thoughts beguile, 


And make afflictions objects of a ſmile; 


brought to my mind ſome lines on the death 
of queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I 
ſhould not have expected to find an imitator; ; 


But thou, O Muſe, whoſe ſweet nepenthean 


tongue 


Can charm the pangs of death with deathleſs 


ſong ;- 


Canſt flinging plagues with — thoughts hers 


l e pres: and tortures 8 7 4 ſmile. 


'To detect 1 imitations were 8 and 
uſeleſs. What he takes he ſeldom makes worſe; 
and he cannot be. juſtly thought a mean man 
whom Pope, choſe. for an aſſociate, and whoſe 
co-operation. was conſidered by Pope's enemics 
as ſo-important, that he was cred ab Hen- 
ley. with. this ludicrous diſtich: 5 


b ; Pope came . n with N but they 


„ int 200 + tors 
Broome went before, and kindly wert the. 


Way. 
1 1 
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CuRIsTOPHERR PIT T, of whom what- 
ever I ſhall relate, more than has been already 
publiſhed, I owe to the kind communication of 
Dr. Warton, was born in 1699 at Blandford, 
the ſon 1 a n er _ eltcemed. FA 


He was, in 1714, acdc as a ſcholar into 
Wincheſter College, where he was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by ' exerciſes of uncommon elegance; and, 
at his removal to New College in 171, pre- 
ſented to the electors, as the product of his pri- 
vate and voluntary ſtudies, a compleat verſion 
XZ of Lucan's poem, which he did not then F 
do have been nes by Rowe. 255 


This is an mes of early dili gence which 
well deſerves to be recorded. The ſuppreſſion 
of ſach a work, recommended by ſuch uncom- 
mon circumſtances, is to be regretted. It is 
indeed culpable, to load libraries with ſuperflu- 
ous books; but incitements to early excellence 
are never ſuperfluous, and from this example 
the — is not great of many imitations. 


When 


P HT 

When he had reſided at his College three 
years, he was preſented to the rectory of Pim- 
pern in Dorſetſhire (1722), by his relation, Mr. 
Pitt of Stratfeildſea in Hampſhire, and, reſign- © | 
ing his fellowſhip, continued at Oxford two 7 
years longer, till he became Maſter of Arts 1 
(7240). 


N 


He probably about this time tranſlated Vida's 
Art of Pretry, which Triſtram's elegant edition 
had then made popular. In this tranſlation he. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, both by. its, general ele- 
gance, and by the ſkilful adaptation of his num- 
bers to the images expreſſed ; a beauty which: 
Vida has with great ardour enforced and ex- 
emplified. 


"He _ Potter to his; V5 wag a elec very 
pleaſing by its ſituation, and therefore likely to 
excite the imagination of a poet; where he 
paſſed the reſt of his life, reverenced for his vir-- 

and beloved for the ſoftneſs of his temper, 
and the caſineſs of his manners. Before ſtrang- 
ers he had ſomething of the ſcholar's timidity 
or diſtruſt; but when he became familiar he 
as in a very high degree chearful and entertain- 
ing. His general benevolence procured general 
reſpect , and he paſſed a life placid and honour-, 
able, neither too great for the kindneſs, of the 
low. nor too low For the e of he ation 


* ry 
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At what time he compoſed his Miſcellany, 
publiſhed in 1927, it is not eaſy nor neceſſary 
to know: thoſe which have dates appear to 
have been very early productions, and I have 
not obſerved that any riſe above mediocrity, | 
The fricoeſs of his vida animated bien to a 
higher undertaking; and in his thirtieth year 
he publiſhed a verſion of the firſt book of the 
Aneid. This being, I ſuppoſe, commended by 
bis friends, he ſome time afterwards added three 
or four more; with an advertiſement in dr 
he repreſents himſelf as tranſlating with 
indifference, and with a Ae of . h. | 
felf was hardly conſcious. _ 


At laſt, without any further contention with 
his modeſty, or any awe of the name of Dry- 
den, he gave us a complete Engliſh Eneid, 
which I am ſorry to ſee excluded from the new 
collection of his works. It would have been 
pleaſing to have an opportunity of comparing 
the two beſt tranſlations that perhaps were ever 
produced by one nation of the ſame author. 


Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, natu- 
rally obſerved his failures and avoided them; 
and, as he wrote after Pope's lliad, he had an 
example of an exact, equable, and ſplendid 
verſification. With theſe advantages, ſecond- 
ed by great diligence, he might ſucceſsfully la- 
bour particular pallages, and eſcape many er- 

rors. 
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haps the reſult would be, that Dryden leads 


that Pitt pleaſes the criticks and Dryden the 
Nep. that Pitt is ee. and 9 read. 


| tion, 


rors. If the two verſions are compared, per- 


the reader forward. by his general vigour and 
ſprightlineſs, and Pitt often ſtops him to con- 
template the excellence of a ſin gle couplet ; 
that Dryden's faults are forgotten in the hurry 
of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglect- 
ed in the languor of a cold and liſtleG peruſal ; 


He did not long enjoy the reputation which 
this great work deſervedly conferred; for he 


left the world in 1748, and lies buried under 
a ſtone ; at Blandford, on which is this inſerip- 


| In memory f 
Can. Pirr, clerk, M. 8 
Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry; 
5 and yet more 
for the univerſal candour of 

his mind, and the e 

ſimplicity of his manners. 
He lived innocent, 
and died beloved 
Apr. 13, 1748, 
aged 48. 
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TRE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a taſk 
which I ſhould very willingly decline, ſince it 


has been lately written by Goldſmith, a.man 
of ſuch variety of powers, and ſuch allet of 


performance, that he always ſeemed to do beſt 


that which he was doing; a man who had the 
art of being minute without tediouſneſs, and 
general without confuſion ; whoſe language was 
copious without exuberance, exact without 
conſtraint, and eaſy without weakneſs, 


What fuch an author | has told; who would 
tell again? 1 have made an abſtract from his 


larger narrative; and ſhall have this gratifica- 


tion from my attempt, that it gives me an op- 


portunity of paying due tribute to the memory 


of a departed . a 
72 we oh s 86 Sardis, 


THOMAS PARNELL was the Gon 24 
commonwealthſman of the ſame. name, who 
at the Reſtoration left Congleton in Cheſhire, 
where the family had been eſtabliſhed for ſe - 
| veral 
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veral centuries, and, ſettling in Ireland, pur- 


chaſed an eſtate, which, with his lands in 
Cheſhire, deſcended to the poet, who was 


born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the uſual 


education at a grammar: ſchool, was at the age 


of thirteen admitted into the College, where, 


in 1700, he became maſter of arts; and was 
the ſame year ordained a deacon, though un- 
der the canonical age, by a 2 mans from 
the biſhop of Derry. 


- - 


About ND years afterwards he was made a 
prieſt; and in 1705, Dr. Aſhe, the biſhop of 
Clogher, conferred upon him the archdeaconry 
of Clogher. About the ſame time he married 
Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom 
he had two ſons who died young, and a AE” 
ter who long ſurvived him. 


At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of 
queen. Anne's reign, Parnell was perſuaded. to 
change his party, not without much cenſure 
from thoſe whom he forſook, and was received 
by the new miniſtry as a valuable reinforce- 
ment. When the earl of Oxford was told that 
Dr. Parnell waited among the croud' in the 
outer room, he went, by the perſuaſion of 
Swift, with his treaſurer's ſtaff in his hand, to 
enquire for him, and to bid him welcome; 
and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedica- 
tion, admitted him as a favourite companion 
to o his convivial _—_ but, as it ſeems often to 
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have happened in thoſe times to the ſavourites 
of the great, without attention to his fortune, 
which indeed was in no great need of 1 im- 
Pe ee - 


Parnell, who did not want eating or va- 
nity, was deſirous to make himſelf - conſpicu- 
ous, and to ſhew how worthy he was of high 
preferment, as he thought himſelf qualified to 
become a popular preacher,” he diſplayed his 
elocution with great ſucceſs in the pulpits of 
London; but the Queen's death putting an 
end to his expectations, | abated his diligence: 
and Pope repreſents him as falling from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of the bot- 
tle is not denied; but I have heard it imputed 
to a cauſe more likely to obtain forgiveneſs 
from mankind, the untimely death of a darl- . 
ing ſon ; or, as others tell, the loſs of his wife, 
' who died (171 2) in the midſt of his _ 


tions. 


He was now to derive every future tes 
to his preferments ſrom his perſonal intereſt 
with his private friends, and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by Swift to archbiſhop King, who gave him a 
prebend in 17133 and in May 1716 preſent- 
ed him to the vicarage of Finglaſs in the dio- 
ceſe of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a 
year. Such notice from ſuch a man, inclines 

| me 
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me to believe that the vice of which he has 
vous ee was not en or not notorious. 


But his: eee did not laſt 166g, His 
end, whatever was its cauſe, was now ap- 
proaching. He enjoyed his preferment little 
more than a year; for in July 171), in his 
thirty-cighth year, he died at 2 e on his 
_— to n 


He ſeetns to have been one of thols poets 
who take delight in writing, He contributed 
to the papers of that time, and probably pub- 
liſhed more than he owned. He left many 
compoſitions behind him, -of which Pope ſe- 
lected thoſe which he thought beſt, and dedi- 
cated them to the earl of Oxford. Of theſe 
Goldſmith has given an opinion, and his criti- 
_ ciſm it is ſeldom ſafe to contradict. He be- 
ftows juſt praiſe upon the Riſe of Womny, the 
Fairy Tale, and the Pervigihum. Veneris; but 
has very properly remarked, that in the Battle 
of Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not 
in he e their en n 

He tells us, that the Dick is borrowed 
from Beza; but he ſhould have added, with 
modern applications: and when he diſcovers 
that Gay Bacchus is tranſlated from Augurellus, 
he ought to have remarked, that the latter part 
is purely Parnell's. Another poem, ben 
AE comes oh, is, be — taken from the 

— 
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French. I would add, that the deſcription of 
Had i in his verſes to Pope, was borrow- 
ed from Secundus; but lately ſearching for the 
paſſage which I had formerly read, I could not 
find it. The Nzght-prece on Death is indirectly 

preferred by Goldſmith to Gray's Church-yard; 
but, in my opinion, Gray has the advantage 
in dignity, variety, and. originality of ſenti- 
ment. He obſerves that the ſtory of the Her. 
mit is in More's Dialogues and Howell's Letters, 


and ſuppoſes it to have been "_— Ara- 
bian. 


Goldſmith has not taken any notice of the 
Elegy to the old Beauty, which 1s perhaps the 
meeaneſt; nor of the Allegory on Man, the hap- 
pieſt of Parnelrs performances. The hint of 


the Hymn to Contentment ] ſuſpect to have been 
borrowed from Cleiveland. 


The general character of Parnell is not great 
extent of comprehenſion, or fertility of mind. 
of the little that appears ſtill leſs is his own. 
His praiſe muſt be derived from the eaſy ſweet- 
neſs of his diction : in his verſes there is more 
happineſs than pains; he is ſpritely without ef- 
fort, and always delights though he never ra- 
viſhes; every thing is proper, yet every thing 
ſeems caſual. If there is ſome appearance of 
elaboration in the Hermit, the narrative, as it 
is leſs airy, is leſs pleaſing. Of his other com- 
poſitions it is impoſſible to ſay whether they 
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are the productions of Nature, ſo excellent as 
not to want the help of Art, or hon Art ſo'1 re- 
fined as to reſemble Nature. n 


This criticiſm relates only to the pieces 1 
liſhed by Pope. Of the large appendages which 
I find in the new edition, I can only ſay that 
I know not whence they came, nor have ever 
enquired whither they are going, They * 
upon the faith of the compilers. - _ 


Y H 1 * Fro 


Or the birth or early part of the life of 
AMBROSE PHILIPS I have not been able 
to find any account. His academical educa» 
tion he received at St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge, where he firſt ſolicited the notice of 


the world by ſome Engliſh verſes, in the Col- 


lection publiſhed by the Univerſity on the 
death of queen Mary. 


From this time how he was employed, or in 
what ſtation he paſſed his life, is not yet diſco- 
vered. He ou have publiſhed his Paſtorals 
before the year 1708, becauſe they are evi- 
dently prior to thoſe of Pope. 


He afterwards (1509) addreſſed to the uni- 
verſal patron, the duke of Dorſet, a poetical 
Lerter from Copenhagen, which was publiſhed 
in the Taler, and is by Pope in one of his firſt 
Letters mentioned with high praiſe, as the pro- 
Non mans of a man who could write very nobly. 


Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore 


eafily found accels to Addiſon and Steele; but 
Vo. III. RR. his 
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his ardour ſeems not to have procured him any 
thing more than kind words; ſince he was re- 
duced to tranſlate the Perfian Tales for Ton- 
ſon, for which he was afterwards reproached, 
with this addition of contempt, that he worked 

for half-a-crown. The book is divided into 
many ſections, for each of which if he received 
half-a-crown, his reward, as writers then were 
paid, was very liberal; eee had a 

mean ſound. | 635 * 


He was employed in promoting che princi- 
ples of his party, by epitomiſing Hacket's Life 
of Archbiſhop Williams. The original book. is 
written with ſuch depravity of genius, ſuch 
mixture of the fop and pedant, as has not often 
appeared. 'The Epitome is free enough from 


| geen but has little ſpirit. or vigour... 


In 1712 he brought. upon the Rage The Di 
451 Mother, almoſt a tranſlation of Racines 
Andromagque. Such a work requires no uncom- 


mon powers; but the friends of Philips exerted 


every art to promote his intereſt. Before the 


appearance of the play a whole Shectator, none 


indeed of the beſt, was devoted to its praiſe; 


while it continued to be acted, another Spec- 


tator was written, to tell what impreſſion it 
made upon Sir Roger; and on the firſt night a 


ſelect audience, 7 Pope *, was called — 


to applaud it. 


PHILIPS. * 


It wWus concluded with the moſt | ſucceſsful 
Epilogue! that was ever yet ſpoken on the Eng- 
liſh theatre. The three firſt nights it was re- 
cited twice; and not only continued to be de- 
manded through the run, as it is termed, of the 
play, but whenever it is recalled to the ſtage, 

where by peculiar fortune, though a copy from 
the French, it yet keeps its place, the Epilogue 
is ill expected, and 3 is ſtill een, | 


The propriety of Sela in — and 
nne of this, was queſtioned by a cor- 
reſpondent of the Spectator, whoſe Letter was 
undoubtedly admitted for the ſake of the An- 
fwer, which ſoon followed, written with much 
zeal and acrimony. The attack and the de- 
fence equally contributed to ſtimulate curioſity 
and continue attention. It may be diſcovered 
in the defence, that Prior's'Epilogue to Phedra 
had a little excited jealouſy; and ſomething of 
Prior's plan may be diſcovered | in the n 
mance of his rival. 


Of this. Aifincuithed Epilogue. the reputed 
author was the wretched Budgel, whom Addi: 
ſon uſed to denominate * the man wha calls .me 
| couſin.; and when he was aſked how ſuch. a ſil- 
ly fellow could. write ſo well, replied, The: Epi- 
logue nas quite another thi ng. when I ſaw it firſt. 
It. was known i in Tonſon's family, and told to 


Garrick, that Addiſon was be the Wer 
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of it; and that when it had been at firſt print- 
ed with his name, he came early in the morn- 
ing, before the copies were diſtributed, and or- 
dered it to be given to Budgel, that it might 


add weight to the folicitation which he was 
then men for a ci troget 


Philips was now high in the Fi of liters. 
ture. His play was applauded; his tranſlati- 
ons from Sappho had been publiſhed in the 
Spectator; he was an important and diftin- 
guiſhed aſſociatè of clubs witty and political; 
and nothing was wanting to his happineſs, but 
that he: ſhould be lure of its continuance. 
5 

The work which had - "tied him the feſt 
notice from the publick — his Six Paſtorals, 
Which, Hattering the imagination with Areun- 

djan ſeenes, probably found many readers, and 
might have long pulled as a pleaſing amuſe- 
ment, had they not been CPR too m 


commended. 


1 j 


The ruſtick Pbems of Theoeritus were fo 
; 7 valued by the Grecks and Romans, that 
they attracted the imitation of Virgil, whoſe 
Eclogues ſeem to have been conſidered as pre- 
Wag all attempts of the ſame kind; for no 
ſhepherds were taught to ſing by any faced 
ing poet, till Nemefian and eee ven 
Toren their feeble efforts in the lower age of 
Latin literature. 


At 


Wir 


At the revival of learning in Italy, it was 
ſoon diſcovered that a dialogue of imaginary 
ſwains might be compoſed with little difficul- 
ty; becauſe the converſation of ſhepherds: ex- 
cludes profound or refined ſentiment; and, tor 
images and deſcriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and 
Naiads and Dryads, were always within call; 

and woods and meadows, and hills and aan 
ſupplied variety, which having a natural pow- 
er to ſooth the mind, did not quickly dor : 


. petrarch 3 the learned men of his 
age with the novelty of modern Paſtorals in 
Latin. Being not ignorant of Greek, and find- 
ing nothing i in the word Eclague of rural mean- 
ing, he ſuppoſed it to be corrupted by the co- 


ee by Which he meant to — the 
talk of goatherds, though it will mean only'the 
talk of goats. This new name was adopted by 
ſubſequent writers, and I others 8 our 
opener... 


More than. 4 entre; 8 (1498) 
M/-antuan publiſhed bis Buco/ichs with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that they were ſoon! dignified by Badius 
with a comment, and, as Scaliger complained, 
received into ſchools, and taught as glaſſical; 
his complaint was vain, and the practice, hows = 
ever injudicious, ſpread far and continued, lang, 


Mantuan was read, at leaſt in ſome of the in- 
ferior ſchools of this kingdom, to the beginning 


of 
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of the preſent century. The ſpeakers of Man- 
tuan carried their diſquiſitions beyond the 
country, and cenſured the corruptions of the 
Church; and from him Spenſer learned to em- 
ploy his ſwains on FR of IR * 


The Italians eon kraneferred Paſtoral Poe- 
wy into their own language: Sannazaro wrote 
Arcadia in proſe and verſe; Taſſo and Gua- 
rini wrote Favole- Boſehorecci e, or Silvan Dra- 
mas; and all nations of Europe filled volumes 
with  Thyrfis and Nun and 7, men and 
e 21 | 


"Philips thinks it \ Ghote Shoe to conceive 
Figs in an age ſo addicted to the Muſes, paſtoral 5 
Poetry never comes to be ſo much as thought upon. 
His wonder ſeems very unſeaſonable; there 
had never, from the time of Spenſer, wanted 
writers to talk occaſionally of Arcadia and 
Strepbon; and half the book, in which he firſt 
tried his powers, conſiſts of dialogues on queen 
Mary's death, between Tityrus and Corydon, or 
Mopſus and Menalcas. A ſeries or book of Paſ- 
torals, however, I know not chat oF one had 
_ 17 20 . NAT ee 


Not long Keren EI as the! nia dic 
play of his powers in four Paſtorals, written in 
a'very different form. Philips had taken Spen- 
bs 8 „ er took 0 wh 19 2 Phi- 0 


_ 
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— 
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lips endeavoured to be natural, Pope laboured 
to be 9 


Philips was now mem 1 by Addiſon, and 
by Addiſon's companions, who were very wil 
ling to puſh him into reputation. The Guar- 
dian gave an account of Paſtoral, partly criti- 
cal, and partly hiſtorical; in which, when the 
merit of the moderns is compared, Taſſo and 
Guarini are cenſured for remote thoughts and 
unnatural refinements; and, upon the whole, 
the Italians and F rench are all excluded from 
rural poetry, and the pipe of the Paſtoral Muſe 
is tranſmitted by lawful inheritance from The- 
ocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenſer, and 
from Kaner to Wan 


With this b gurt of Philips, his rival 

Pope was not much delighted; he. therefore 
drew a compariſon of Philips's performance 
with his own, in which, with an unexampled 
and unequalled artifice of am though he has 
himſelf always the advantage, he gives the pre- 
ference to Philips. The deſign of aggrandiſing 
himſelf he diſguiſed with ſuch dexterity, that, 
though Addiſon diſcovered it, Steele was de- 
ceived, and was afraid of diſpleaſing Pope by 
publiſhing his paper. Publiſhed however it 
was (Guard. 40), and from that time Pope and 


Philips lived in a "perpetual n * 
male volence. 


In 
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In poetical powers, of either praiſe or ſatire, 
there was no proportion between the comba-. 
tants; but Philips, though he could not pre- 
vail by wit, hoped: to hurt Pope with another 
weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, 
with Addiſon's approbation, as diſaffected to 
the government. 


- Ewen with this he was not ſatisfied; for, in- 
deed, there is no appearance that any regard 
was paid to his clamours. He proceeded to 
groſſer inſults, and hung up a rod at Button's, 
with which he threatened to chaſtiſe Pope, 
who appears to have been extremely exaſpe- 
rated; for in the firſt edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips raſcal, and in the laſt Rill charges 
him with detaining in his hands the ſubſcripti- 
ons Feliveres to m DYE the Hanover Club. 


js: fappoſe it was never ſuſpected that he 
meant to gpPropriate the money; he only de- 
layed, and with ſufficient meanneſs, the gra- 
tification of him by whole e he was 
med, 1 


Men ſometimes ſuffer * zojodieious kind- 
_ neſs; Philips became ridiculous, without his 
on fault, by the abſurd admiration of his 
friends, who decorated him with hononary 
garlands which the firſt breath of contradiction 
blaſted. 


When 


- 
- Mt 
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When upon the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of 


Hanover every Whig expected to be happy. 


Philips ſeems to . obtained too little no- 
tice; he caught few drops of the golden ſhow- 
er, though he did not omit what flattery could 
perform. He was only made a Commiſſioner 


of the Lottery (1717), and, what did not 
much ele vate his e a Juſtice of the 
. | 


The Aude of his firſt play NE naturally 
diſpoſe him to turn his hopes towards the ſtage: 
he did not however ſoon commit himſelf to the 
mercy of an audience, but contented himſelf 
with the fame already acquired, till after nine 
years he produced (172 1) The Briton, a tragedy 
which, whatever was its reception, is now ne- 
glected; though one of the ſcenes, between 
Janac the Britiſh Prince and Valens the Roman 
General, is confeſſed to be written with great 
ne ill, animated 1 __ truly un 
tical. s 


He . not boenki 1 he had been 
ſilent; for he exhibited another tragedy the 
fame year, on the ſtory of Humpbry Duke - of 


Glouceſter. This Ry is only remembered 
by it its _ : 


His happieſt ondertaking 1 was of -a paper 
called The Freethinker, in conjunction with 
aſſociates, of whom one was Dr, Boulter, who, 


then 
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then only miniſter of a pariſh in Southwark, 
was of ſo much conſequence to the govern-. 


ment, that he was made firſt biſhop of Briſtol, 


and afterwards primate of Ireland, where his 


piety and his charity will be long honoured. 


It may eaſily be imagined that what was 
printed under the direction of Boulter would 


have nothing in it indecent or licentious; its 


title is to be underſtood as implying only free- 
dom from unreaſonable prejudice. It has been 
reprinted in volumes, but is little read; nor 
can impartial criticiſm recommend it as worthy - 
of revival. 


Boulter was not well qualified to write - 
urnal eſſays; but he knew how to practiſe the 
liberality of greatneſs and the fidelity of friend- 
ſhip. When he was advanced to the height 
of eccleſiaſtical dignity, he did not forget the 


companion of his labours. Knowing Philips 


to be ſlenderly ſupported, he took him to 
Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; and, mak- 
ing him his ſecretary, added ſuch preferments 
as enabled him to repreſent the county of 
Armagh" in the Iriſh Parliament. 


In Center 1726 he was made ſerretary 
to the Lord Chancellor; and in Auguſt 1733 
became judge of the Prerogative Court. 


After 


E Ii IT 
After the death of his patron he continued 


forms years in Ireland; but at laſt longing, as 
it ſeems, for his native country, he returned 
(1748) to London, having doubtleſs ſurvived 
moſt of his friends and enemies, and among 
them his dreaded antagoniſt Pope. He found 
however the duke of Newcaſtle ſtill living, 
and to him he dedicated his n — 


into a volume. | 


Having — an / itemwiny of foul links 


dred pounds, he now certainly hoped to paſs 
ſome years of life in plenty and tranquillity ; 
but his' hope deceived him : he was ſtruck with 
a palſy, and died June 18, 1749, in his ſeven- 


oy ht year. 


Of his dertbnil chargcket all that 4. have 


heard is, that he was eminent for bravery and 


{kill in the ſword, and that i in converſation he 
was ſolemn and pompous. He had great ſen- 


ſibility of cenſure, if judgment may be made 
by a ſingle ſtory which I heard long ago from 


Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great eminence in 
Je: Philips, faid he, © was once 


at table, when I aſked'him, How came thy 


1 « king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to ſay 


* Pm goaded on by love? After which 1 n 


* ian never ſpoke . 


n 


Of the « Diſtro Mother not much f is protec 


| ed to be his own, and therefore it is no ſubject 


of 


* 
8 
7 
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of criticiſm ; his other two tragedies, I believe; 
are not below mediocrity, nor above it. 
Among the Poems compriſed in this collection, 
the 2 from Denmark may be juſtly praiſ- 
ed; the Paſtorals, which by the writer of the 
| Guardian were ranked as one of the four ge” 
nuine productions of the ruſtick Muſe, cannot 
ſurely be deſpicable. That they exhibit a 
mode of life which does not exiſt, nor ever 
exiſted, is not to be objected; the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a ſtate is allowed to Paſtoral, In his 
other poems he cannot be denied the praiſe of 
lines ſometimes elegant; but he has ſeldom 
much force, or much comprehenſion. The 
pieces that pleaſe beſt are thoſe which, from 
Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him the 
name of Namby Pamby, the poems of ſhort 
lines, by which he paid his court to all ages 
and characters, from Walpole the fleerer of the 
realm to Miſs Pulteney in the nurſery; the 
numbers are ſmooth and ſpritely, and the dic- 
tion is ſeldom faulty. They are not loaded 
with much thought, yet if they had | been 
written by Addiſon they would have had 
admirers; little things are not valued but 
when they are done by thoſe who can do 


—— 
In his tranſlations from Piodar he found the 
art of reaching all the obſcurity of the Theban 


_ however he _ fall below his ſubli- 
e 


PHILIPS TH 
mity ; he will be allowed, if ho has leſs fire, 


to have more ſmoke. 


He has added 8 to Engliſh poetry, 
yet at leaſt half his book deſerves to be read: 
perhaps he valued moſt himſelf that part, 
which the critick would reject. 


E 


Tun Poems of Dr. WATTS were by 
my recommendation inſerted in this Collec- 
tion; the readers of which are to impute to 
me whatever pleaſure or wearineſs they may 


find in the peruſal of Blackmore, Watts, Pom- 
fret, and Yalden. 


. 


ISAAC WATTS was Lal July 17, 
1674, at Southampton, where his father, of 
the ſame name, kept a boarding-ſchool for 
young gentlemen, though common report 
makes him a ſhoemaker. He appears, from 
the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have Been | 


151 indigent nor illiterate. 
* 


11e. the eldefl of nine children, was. 
en to books from his infancy; and TRAY ; 
we are told, to learn Latin when he was 
four years old, I ſuppoſe, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 


by Mr. Pinhorne, a clergyman, maſter of the 
Free- ſchool at Southam pton, to 'whom the 


gratitude 
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gratitude of his ſcholar afterwards inſcribed a a 
Latin ode. 


His proficiency at ſchool was ſo conſpicu- 
ous, that a ſubſcription was propoſed for his 
ſupport at the Univerſity ; but he declared his 
reſolution to take his lot with the Diſſenters. 
Such he was as every Chriſtian Church would 
re a to have adopted. 


He ee ee repaired in 1690 to an aca- 
demy taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for 
his companions and fellow-ſtudents Mr, Hughes 
the poet, and Dr. Hort, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Tuam. Some Latin Eflays, ſuppoſed to 
have been written as exerciſes at this academy, 
ſhew a degree of knowledge, both philoſophi- 
cal and theological, ſuch as very few attain by 
= much. longer courſe of ſtudy. 


He was, as he n in his Miſcellanies, 2 
maker of verſes from fifteen to fifty ; andi in 
his youth he appears to have paid attention 
to Latin poetry. His verſes to his brother, 
in the glyconict meaſure, written when he was 


ſeventeen, are remarkably eaſy and elegant. 
Some. of his other odes are deformed by the 


Pindarick folly, then prevailing, and are writ- 


ten with fuch neglect of all metrical rules as 
is without example among the ancients; but 
his dition, though perhaps not always exaclly 
pure, _ fuch — and ſplendour as 
' N ſhews 
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ſnews that he was but at a very little diſtance 
from excellence. | | 


- His acthod. of ſtudy was to 9 the 
contents of his books upon his memory by 
abridging them, and by interleaving them to 


amplify one ſyüem * . from 
another. . 


With the congregation of bis tutor Mr. 
Rowe, who were, I believe, Independents, he 
communicated i in his nineteenth Pooh 


At the ago of tw enty ha: left the hon” 
and ſpent two years in ſtudy and devotion at 
the houſe of bis father, who treated him with 
great tenderneſs; and had the happitieſs, in⸗ 
dulged to few parents, of living to ſet᷑ his ſon 
eminent for literature and venerable for p "s 


oi was Fa n by Sit John Hartop 
five years, as domeſtick tutor to his ſon , arid 
in that time particularly devoted himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures j and being cho- 
ſen aſſiſtant to Dr. Chauncey, 'pteached the 
firſt time on the birth-day that compleated his 
_twenty-fourth year; probably conſidering that 
as the day of a ſecond nativity; by which ** | 
entered on a new pared of exiſtence;;- 


In phone. three yeark: he fucctedbd Dr. 


1 ; but, ſoon. after his entranet on His 
Vor. * „ charge, 
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charge, he was ſeized by a dangerous illneſs, 
which ſunk him to ſuch weakneſs, that the 
congregation thought an aſſiſtant neceſſary, 
and appointed Mr. Price. His health then re- 
turned gradually, and he performed his duty, 
till (1/12) he was ſeized by a fever of ſuch 
violence and continuance, that, from the fee- 
bleneſs which it brought upon him, he never 
. nher. 
This een Nate made the pampatich 

| of his friends neceſſary, and drew upon him 
the attention of Sir Thomas Abney, who re- 
ceived him into his houſe; where, with a con- 
ſtancy of friendſhip and uniformity of conduct 
not often to be found, he was treated for 
thirty-ſix years with all the kindneſs that 
friendſhip could prompt, and all the attention 
that reſpect could dictate. Sir Thomas died 
about eight years afterwards; but he continued 
with the lady and her daughters to the end of 
ibis lie. 'Thelady —— {rr bim. 
5 
Tas Fr hon | bike: this; A | ſtats ini? which the 
-notions: of patronage and dependence were 
overpowered by the perception of reciprocal 
benefits, deſerves ia. particular memorial; and 
:T will not withhold from the reader Dr. Gib- 
bons repreſentation, to which regard is to be 
paid as to the narrative of one who writes 
What he knows, and what. is known likewiſe 
t ee * — 


9 2115 I * Our | 
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Our next obſervation ſhall be made up- 
< on that remarkably kind Providence which 
- brought the Doctor into Sir Thomas Ab- 
6c ney's family, and continued him there till 
« his death, a period of no leſs than thirty- 
« fix years. In the midſt of his ſacred la- 
s hours for the glory of God, and good of 
« his generation, he is ſeized with a moſt 
violent and threatening fever, which leaves 
„him oppreſſed with great weakneſs, and 
puts a ſtop at leaſt to his publick ſervices 
“ for four years. In this diſtrefling ſeaſon, 
« doubly ſo to his active and. pious ſpirit, he 
« is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, 
nor ever removes from it till he had finiſhed 
„his days. Here he enjoyed the uninter- 
& rupted demonſtrations of the trueſt friend- 
„ ſhip. Here, without any care of his o-] n, 
he had every thing which could contribute 
to the enjoyment of life, and favour the 
4 unwearied purſuit of his ſtudies, Here he 
« dwelt in a family, which, for piety, order, 
harmony, and every virtue, was an houſe 
„of God. Here he had the privilege of a 
country receſs, the fragrant bower, the 
« « ſpreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
« other adyantages, to ſooth his mind and aid 
< his reſtoration to health; to yield him, when- 
ever he choſe them, moſt- orateful intervals 
4 from his laborious ſtudies, and enable him to 
return to them with redoubled vigour and 
delight. Had it not been for this moſt 
7 C2 * happy 
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* happy event, he might, as to outward view, 
have feebly, it may be painfully, dragged | 
„on through many more years of languor, 
and inability for public ſervice, and even for 
profitable ſtudy, or perhaps might have ſunk 
into his grave under the overwhelming load 
« of infirmities in the midſt of his days; and 
thus the church and world would have been 
* deprived of thoſe many excellent ſermons 
„and works, which he drew up and publiſhed 
e during his long reſidence in this family. In 
da few years after his coming hither, Sir Tho- 
„mas Abney dies; but his amiable conſort 
«* ſurvives, who ſhews the Doctor the ſame 
_ * reſpeR and friendſhip as before, and moſt 
« happily for him and great numbers beſides; | 
„for, as her riches were great, her generoſity 
* and munificence were in full proportion; 
* her thread of life was drawn out to a great 
© age, even beyond that of the Doctor's; and 
thus this excellent man, through her kind- 
* neſs, and that of her daughter the preſent 
+ Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
e eſteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the 
benefits and felicities, he experienced at his 
© firſt entrance into this family, till his days 
were numbered and finiſhed, and like % 
« ſhock of corn in its ſeaſon, he aſcended into 
© the regions of perfect and immortal life _ 
ce and joy.” 1 5 rh 5 | 
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If this quotation has appeared long, let it 


be conſidered that it compriſes an account 
of ſix-and-thirty years, and thoſe the 1 8 


a of Dr. Wan, 


"Brom the time of his reception into this fa- 
wii his life was no otherwiſe diverſified than 
by ſucceſſive publications. The ſeries of his 
works | am not able to deduce; their number, 
and their variety, ſhew the intenſeneſs of his 
| induſtry, and * extent of his . 


He was one of the firſt authors that taught 
the Diſſenters to court attention by the graces 
of language. Whatever they had among them 
before, whether of learning or acuteneſs, was 
commonly obſcured and blunted by coarſeneſs 
and inelegance of ſtile. He ſhewed them, 
that zeal and purity might be expreſſed. and. 
enforced wy rale diedion. 


Shs ootittiiond to the end of his life the 
teacher of a congregation, and no reader of 
bis works can doubt his fidelity or diligence. 
In the pulpit, though his low ſtature, which. 
very little excceded five feet, graced him with 
no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity 
and propriety of his utterance made his diſ- 
courſes very efficacious. I once mentioned 
the reputation which Mr. Foſter had gain- 
ed by his proper delivery to my friend Dr. 
Hawkeſworth, who told me, that in the 


art 
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art of pronunciation, he was far inferior to 
Dr. Watts. : 


Such was + hip flow of 8 and ſock bis 


promptitude of language, that in the latter 
part of his life he did not precompoſe his cur- 
ſory ſermons; but having adjuſted the heads, 
and ſketched out ſome particulars, truſted: for 
ſucceſs to his extemporary powers. 


He did not endeavour to aſſiſt his eloquence 
by any geſticulations; for, as no corporeal 


actions have any correſpondence with theo- 
logical truth, he did not ſee how hey could 


i n it. 


ah the 3 E: pe Gn he 
gave time, by a ſhort EIT! 107 the —_ 
impreſſion, 9 


To ſtated and pubiick W he added 
familiar viſits and perſonal application, and 
was careful to improve the opportunities which 
_ converſation offered of diffuſing and net 

ing 15 e of N | 


By his paved bang he v was pri wy re- 
ſenbment; but, by bis eſtabliſhed and habitual. 
practice, he was gentle, modeſt, and inoffenſive. 
His tenderneſs appeared in his attention to 
children, and to the poor. Fo the poor, while 
be lived 1 in the family of his friend, he allowed 

the 


"IIS 


W rm 


the third part of his. annual revenue; and for 
children, he condeſcended to lay aſide the ſcho- 
lar, the philoſopher, and the wit, to write little 
poems of devotion, and ſyſtems of inſtruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities, from 
the dawn of reaſon through its gradations of 
advance in the morning of life. Every man, 
acquainted with the common principles of 
human action, will look with veneration on 
the writer who is at one time combating 
Locke, and at another making a catechiſm for 
children in their fourth year. A voluntary 
deſoent from the dignity of ſcience is perhaps 
bay n leſſon Wink humility can teach, 


As hin müml wus s capacious, his curioſity. ex- 
curſive, and his induſtry continual, his writings 
are very numerous, and his ſubjects various. 
With his theological works I am only enough 
acquainted to admire the meekneſs of his op- 
poſition, and the mildneſs of his cenfures. It 
was not only in his book but in his mind that 
IP was united in . 


Of his philoſophical pieces his Leah bs 
been received into the univerſities, and there- 


fore wants no private recommendation: if he 
owes part of it to Le Clerc, it muſt be con- 
ſidered that no man who undertakes merely 
to methodiſe or illuſtrate a . nen to 
be its author. 1 | \ 


, | _—__ 
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In his metaphyſical diſquiſitions, it was ob- 
ſerved by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he 
confounded the idea of ſpace with that of emp- 
ty ſpace, and did not conſider that though ſpace 
might be without matter, yet matter being ex- 
tended, could nat by without ſpace. 

* 

5 Few books have been peruſed by me with 
greater pleaſure than his Improvement of the 
Mind, of which the radical principles may in- 
deed be found in Locke's Conduct of the Un- 
derftanding, but they are ſo expanded and ra- 
mified by Watts, as to confer upon him the 
merit of a work in the higheſt degree uſeful 
and pleaſing. Whoever has the care of in- 
ſtructing others, may be charged with defi- 
cience in his duty if this book is not recom- 
ed. 5 0 


he tides: F NEVER) his Wende of Theology 
as diſtinct from his other productions; but the 
truth is, that whatever he took in hand was, 
by his inceſſant ſolicitude for ſouls, converted 
to Theology. As piety predominated in his 
mind, it is diffuſed over his works: under his 
direction it may be truly ſaid, Theologie Phi- 
leſophia ancillatur, philoſophy is ſubſervient to 
_ evangelical inſtruction ; it is difficult to read 
a page without learning, or at leaſt wiſhing, 
to be better. The attention is caught by in- 
direct inſtruction, and he that ſat down only 
| 0 9.coaſan | is on a ſudden * to pray. 


/ I 
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lt was therefore with great propriety that, 
in 1728, he received from Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen an unſolicited diploma, by which 
| he became a Doctor of Divinity. Academi- 
cal honours would have more value, if t 

_ were always beſtowed with equal judgment. 
He continued many years to ſtudy and to 
preach, and to do good by his inſtruction and 
example; till at laſt the infirmities of age diſ- 
abled him from the more laborious part of his 
miniſterial functions, and, being no longer ca- 


pable of public duty, he offered to remit 3 


ſalary appendant to it; but his congregation "ORE 
would not — the e ef Bum: cm; 


4 K 8 . a3; » 


By dns his ek en W WET 
laſt confined him to his chamber and his bed; 
where he was worn gradually away ane 5 
pain till he expired Nov. 25, 1 in the ſe- 
ve you of his age. : | 


Few men 1 left behind fach oilrſty of | 
chain: or ſuch monuments of laborious pi- 
ety. He has provided inſtruction for all ages, 
from thoſe who are liſping their firſt leſſons, 
to theenlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor 
ſpiritual nature unexamined; he has taught 


the art YE = UOTE and the n ol * 
ſtars. Ea 
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His character, therefore, muſt be formed 
from the multiplicity and diverſity of his at- 
tainments rather than from any ſingle perform- 
ance; for it would not be ſafe to claim for him 
the higheſt rank in any ſingle denomination 
of literary dignity; yet perhaps there was no- 
thing in which he would not have excelled, 
if he had not divided his _—_ to different 
_—_ 


Ap a ng had he been 1 a t he 
/ e would probaly have ſtood high among the 
authors with i he is now aſſociated. .. For 
his judgement was exact, and he noted beauties 
8 and faults with very nice diſcernment, his 
imagination, as the Dacian Battle proves, was 
vigorous and active, and the ſtores of know- 
ledge were large by which his imagination 
was to be ſupplied. His ear was well- tuned, 
and his diction was elegant and copious. But 
his devotional poetry is, like that of others, un- 
ſatisfactory. The paucity of its topicks en- 
forces perpetual repetition, and the ſanctity of 
the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative 
diction... It is ſufficient for Watts to have 
I. done better than others what no man has 


done. 


5 3 2 on 1 ſabjeas den riſe 
higher than might be expected from the amuſe- 

ments of a Man of Letters, and have different 
| degrees of value as they are more or leſs 


2411 laboured, 
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laboured, or as the occaſion was more or leſs 
| favourable t to invention. 


He writes too often without regular mea- 
ſures, and too often in blank verſe; the rhymes 
are not always ſufficiently correſpondent. He 
is particularly unhappy in coining names ex- 
preſſi ve of characters. His lines are commonly 
ſmooth and eaſy, and his thoughts always re- 
ligiouſly pure; but who is there that, to fo 
much piety and innocence, does not wiſh for a 
greater meaſure of ſpritelineſs and vigour? But 
he is at leaſt one of the few poets with whom 
youth and ignorance may be ſafely pleaſed; 
and happy will be that reader whoſe mind is 
diſpoſed by his verſes, or his proſe, to imitate 
him in all but his-non-conformity, to copy his 
benevolence to man, and his reverence to God. 
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1 has 8 obſerved in all ages, that the 
advantages of nature or of fortune have con- 
tributed very little to the promotion of ' happi- 


neſs; and that thoſe whom the ſplendor of 


their rank, or the extent of their capacity, have 


placed upon the ſummits of human life, have 


not often given any juſt occaſion to envy in 
thoſe who look up to them from a lower ſta- 


tion. Whether it be that apparent ſuperiority 
incites great deſigns, and great deſigns are na- 


turally liable to fatal miſcarriages; or that the 


general lot of mankind is miſery, and the miſ- 
fortunes of thoſe whoſe eminence drew upon 


them an univerſal attention, have been more 


carefully recorded, becauſe they were more ge- 
nerally obſerved, and have in reality been only 
more conſpicuous than thoſe of a not more 


frequent, or more ſevere. 


That ** and power, advantages ex- 


wrinkle and adventitious, and therefore eaſily ö 
ſeparable: from thoſe by whom they are poſ- 
ſeſſed, ſhould very often flatter the mind with 


expectations 
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expectations of felicity which they cannot give, 
raiſes no aſtoniſhment, but it ſeems rational to 
hope, that intelleQual greatneſs ſhould produce 
better effects; that minds qualified for great 
attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their own 
benefit; and that they who are moſt able to 
teach others the way to happineſs, ſhould with 
mon e follow i . 


4 5 this . 1 plauſible, "Ta 


been very frequently diſappointed. The he- 
roes of literary as well as civil hiſtory have 


been very often no leſs remarkable for what 

they have atchie ved; and volumes have been 

written only to enumerate the miſeries of the 

learned, and relate their 1 youu; and 
TR © | 


To: 'thaſs. W e "2 1 am SER 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man whoſe 
writings" intitle: him to an eminent rank in the 
claſſes of learning, and whoſe misfortunes 


claim a degree of compatiion, not always due 


toꝛche unhappy, as they were often the con- 


ſequences of the crimes ha 22 an than 


his own. 


In the year 1697, Anne Counteſs of Mac- 

clesſield, having lived for ſome time upon ve- 
ry quneaſy terms with her huſband, thought a 
eee of adultery the moſt 9 
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and expeditious method of obtaining her liber- 
; and therefore declared, that the child, with 
which ſhe was then great, was begotten by the 
Earl Rivers. This, as may be eaſily imagined, 
made her huſband no leſs deſirous of a ſepara- 
tion than herſelf, and he proſecuted his deſign 
in the moſt effectual manner; for he applied 
not to the eccleſiaſtical courts for a divorce, 
but to the parliament for an act, by which his 
marriage might be diſſolved, the nuptial con- 
tract totally annulled, and the children of his 
wife illegitimated. This act, after the uſual 
deliberation, he obtained, though without the 
approbation of ſome, who conſidered marriage 
as an affair only cognizable by eccleſiaſtical 
judges *; and on March gd was ſeparated from 
his wife, whoſe fortune, which. was very great, 
was repaid her; and who having, as well as 
4 cher huſband, the liberty of making another 
YZ Choice, 3 was in a wort t time married to Colonel 
= Bret. = 


\ 


. This year was made e by the diſſolution of 2 mar- | f 


riage ſolemnized in the, face of the church. SaLimon's Re- 
VIEW. 195 0 


The following proteſt is regitered in the books of the Houſe of 
Lords. l 


Diifegtient- 


Becauſe we conceive that this i is the firſt bill of that nature that 
bath paſſed, where there was not a divorce firſt obtained in the Spi- 


ritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent,” and may 9 
de of dangerous conſequence in the future, 


r e te 


* 
„5 * 0 
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32 A 
While the Earl of Macclesfield was proſe- 


 ruting this affair, his wife was, on the 1oth of 


January 1697-8, delivered of a ſon, and the 
Earl Rivers, by appearing to conſider him as 
his own, left none any reaſon to doubt of the 
ſincerity of her declaration; for he was his 
godfather, and gave him his own name, which 
was by his direction inſerted in the regiſter of 
St. Andrew's pariſh in Holborn, but unfortu- 
nately left. him to the care of his mother, 
whom, as ſhe was now ſet free from her huſ- 
band, he probably imagined likely to treat with 

great tenderneſs the child that had contributed 

to ſo pleaſing an event. It is not indeed eaſy 

to diſcover what motives could be found to 
overbalance that natural affection of a parent, 
or what intereſt could be promoted by neglect 
or cruelty. The dread of ſhame or of pover- 


ty, by which ſome wretches have been incited 


to abandon or to murder their children, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have affected a woman who 
had proclaimed her crimes and ſolicited re- 
| proach, and on whom the clemency of the 
legiſlature had undeſervedly beſtowed a fortune, 
which would have been very little diminiſhed 
by the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought upon her. It was. there- 
fore not likely that ſhe would be wicked with- 
out temptation, that ſhe would look upon her 
fon! from his birth with a kind of reſentment 
and abhorrenee z and, inſtead of ſupporting, 


aſſiſting, 


2 * 
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: afliſting, and defending him, delight to ſee him 
ſtruggling with miſery, or that ſhe would take 
every opportunity of aggravating his misfor- 


tunes, and obſtructing his reſources, and with 
an implacable and reſtleſs cruelty continue her 


perſecution from the rt hour of his * to 
the laſt. 


But whatever were her motives, no ſooner 


was her ſon born, than ſhe diſcovered a reſo- 


lution of diſowning him; and in a very ſhort 
time removed him from her ſight, by commit- 
ting him to the care of a poor woman, whom 
ſhe directed to educate him as her own, and 
injoined never to inform him of his true pa- 


rents. 
- Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Sar Born with a legal claim to honour and 


to affluence, he was in two months illegitimated 
by the parliament, and diſowned by his mother, 


doomed to poverty and obſcurity, and launch- 
ed upon the ocean of life, only that he might 


be ſwallowed * i its eee or daſhed * 
on its rocks. | 


His Mo pit not indeed infect others 


with the ſame cruelty. As it was impoſſible 


to avoid the inquiries which the curioſity or 
tenderneſs of her relations made after her 
child, ſne was obliged to give ſome account of 
Volt. III. D 1 
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the meaſyres that ſhe had taken; and her mo- 
ther, the Lady Maſon, whether in approbation 
of her deſign, or to prevent more criminal con- 
trivances, engaged to tranſact with the nurſe, 


to pay her for her care, and to ſuperintend the 
education of the child, 


In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by 
his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while ſhe 
lived, always looked upon him with that ten- 
derneſs, which the barbarity of his mother 
made peculiarly neceſſary; but her death, 
which happened in his tenth year, was ano- 
ther of the misfortunes of his childhood; for 
though ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
loſs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, 
as he had none to proſecute his claim, to ſhel- 
ter him from oppreſſion, or call-in law to the 


aſſiſtance of juſtice, ber will was eluded by 
the executors, and no part of e was 


ever paid. 


He was, however, not yet wholly abandda 
ed. The Lady Maſon ſtill continued her care, 
and directed him to be placed at a ſmall gram- 
mar-ſchool near St. Alban's, where he was 
called by the name of his nurſe, without the 
leaſt intimation that he had a claim to any 
| other. HW? | 
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Here he was initiated in literature, and paſſ- 
ed through ſeveral of the claſſes, with what 
rapidity or what applauſe cannot now be 
known. As he always ſpoke with reſpect of 
his maſter, it is probable that the mean rank, 
in which he then appeared, did not hinder his 
genius from being diſtinguiſhed, or his induſtry 


from being rewarded; and if in ſo low a ſtate 


he obtained diſtinction and rewards, it is not 


likely that they were gained but by genius and 
induſtry. wat. 7 Ye 


It is very reaſonable to conjecture, that his 
application was equal to his abilities, becauſe 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which be enjoyed; nor 
can it be doubted, that if his earlieſt produc- 
tions had been preſerved, like thoſe of happier 
ſtudents, we might in ſome have found vigar- 
ous ſallies of that ſprightly humour, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes TR AUTHOR TO BE LET, and in 


others ſtrong touches of that ardent imagina- 


tion which painted the ſolemn ſcenes of IRE 
WANDERER, 


| While he was thus cultivating bis genius, his 
father the Earl Rivers was ſeized with a diſtem- 
per, which in a ſhort time put an end to his 


life. He had frequently inquired after his ſon, 
and had always been amuſed with fallacious 
and evaſiye anſwers; but, being-now in his own 


Da opinion 


eee 


opinion on his death-bed, he thought it his 
duty to provide for him among his other natu- 
ral children, and therefore demanded a pofitive 
account of him, with an importunity AR to be 
diverted or denied. His mother, who could no 
longer refuſe an anſwer, determined at leaſt to 
give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for ever from 
that happineſs which competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which is 
perhaps the firſt inſtance of a lye invented by 
a mother to deprive her ſon of a proviſion 
which was deſigned him by another, and which 


ſhe could not _ herſelf, ne he aue 
loſe it. 


This was -thavelbng': an act of. veickedneb 
5 n could not be defeated, becauſe it could 
not be ſuſpected; the Earl did not imagine that 
there could exiſt in a human form a mother that 
would ruin her ſon without enriching herſelf, 
and therefore beſtowed upon ſome other perſon 
ſix thouſand pounds, which he had 1 in his 15770 
9 to Savage. e 


The * cruelty which 3 "his mother 
to intercept this proviſion which had been in- 
tended him, prompted her in a ſhort time to 
another project, a project worthy of ſuch a 
| diſpoſition. - She endeavoured to rid herſelf 

* the e of "_— at any time made 


known 


known to him, by ſending him ſecretly to the 
American plantations “. | 


By whoſe kindneſs this ſcheme was counter- 
acted, or by what interpoſition ſhe was induced 
to lay aſide her deſign, I know not; it is not 
improbable that the Lady Maſon might per- 
ſuade or compel her to deſiſt, or perhaps ſhe 

could not eaſily find accomplices wicked 
enough to concur in ſo cruel an action; for it 
may be conceived, that thoſe who had by a 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
againſt the ſenſe of common wickedneſs, would 
yet be ſhocked at the deſign of a mother to 
expoſe her ſon to ſlavery and want, to expoſe 

him without intereſt, and without provocation; 
and Savage might on this occaſion find protec- 
tors and advocates among thoſe who had long 
traded in crimes, and whom compaſſion had 
never touched before. | 
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Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
baniſhing him into another country, ſhe form- 
ed ſoon after a ſcheme for burying him in po- 
verty and obſcurity in his own; and, that his 
ſtation of life, if not the place of his reſi- ; 
dence, might keep him for ever at a diſtance : 
from her, ſhe ordered him to be placed with 
a ſhoemaker in Holborn, that, after the uſual 


e. E — —— — 


py Savage's Prefiies to his Miſcellanies. 


time 


een 

time of trial, he might become his appren- 
tice *. | 
It is generally reported, that this project 
was for ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage 


was employed at the awl longer than he was 


willing to confeſs; nor was. it perhaps any 
great advantage to him, that an unexpected 
diſcovery determined him. to mou his occupa- 
tion. 


About this time his nurſe, who had always 
treated him as her own ſon, died; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thoſe effects, 
which by her death were, as he imagined, be- 
come his own; he therefore went to her houſe, 


opened her boxes, and examined her papers, 


among which he found ſome letters written to 
Her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him 
of his birth, and the reaſons for which it was 
concealed. 


He was now no longer fatisfied with the 


employment which had been allotted him, 
but thought he had a right to ſhare the afflu- 
ence of his mother; and therefore without 
ſcruple applied to her as her ſon, and made 


uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs, 


and attract her regard. But neither his let- 


* Preface to Savage's Miſcellanies. 


ters, 
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ters, nor the interpoſition of thoſe friends 
which his merit or his diſtreſs procured him, 
made any impreſſion upon her mind: She ſtill 


reſolved to neglect, ** ſhe oa no — 
diſown him. 


It was to no purpoſe that he frequently 
ſolicited her to admit him to ſee her; ſhe 
avoided him with the moſt vigilant precaution, 
and ordered him to be excluded from her 


houſe, by whomſoe ver he might be introduced, 


and what reaſon ſoe ver he might give for en- 


tering it. 


Sa vage was at the ſame time ſo touched with 


the diſcovery of his real mother, that it was 


his frequent practice to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for ſeveral hours before her door, in 


hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might come by acci- 


dent to the window, or croſs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 


But all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs were 
without effect, for he could neither ſoften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoſt miſeries of want, while he was en- 
deavouring to awaken the affection of a mo- 
ther: He was therefore obliged to ſeek ſome 
other means of ſupport; and, having no pro- 
feſſion, became by neceſſi ity an 9 


* See the — DgaLes. A 
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At this time the attention of all the literary 


world was engroſſed by the Bangorian contro- 


verſy, which filled the preſs with pamphlets, 
and the coffee-houſes with diſputants. Of this 
ſubject, as moſt popular, he made choice for 
his firſt attempt, and without any other know- 


ledge of the queſtion, than he had caſually col- 


lected from converſation, n a = 


againſt the biſhop. - 


What was the ſucceſs or merit of this per- 
formance, I know not; it was probably loſt 


among the innumerable pamphlets to which 


that diſpute gave occaſion. Mr. Savage was 
himſelf in a little time aſhamed of it, and en- 


deavoured to ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the 


copies that he could collect. 


He then attempted a more e kind of 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year offered to 
the ſtage a comedy borrowed from a Spaniſh 


plot, which was refuſed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 


who, having more intereſt, made ſome light 


alterations, and brought it upon the ſtage, 


under the title of + Woman's A RIDDLE, but 


allowed the unhappy OR no oe” of wo | 


profit. 


# Jacob's Lives of 8 Poets, 1 


+ This play was printed firſt in 8vo ; and afterwards i in 1300, 
tue fifth edition. | 
Not 


1 
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Not diſcouraged however at his repulſe, he 
wrote two years afterwards LoVE IN A VꝝEII, 
another comedy, borrowed likewiſe from the 
Spaniſh, but with little better ſucceſs than be- 
fore; for though it was received and acted, yet 
it appeared ſo late in the year, that the author 
obtained no other advantage from it, than the 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Wilks; by whom he was RY careſſed, and 


relieved, 

Sir Richard Steele, having achse in his fa- 
vour with all the ardour of benevolence which 
conſtituted his character, promoted his intereſt 
with the utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, took all the opportunities 
of recommending him, and aſſerted, that +* the 
inhumanity of his mother had given him a 

* right to * every good man his father.” | 


Nor was Mi. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of which 


he ſometimes related an inſtance too extraordi- 


nary to be omitted, as it affords a very juſt idea 
of his Pee 5 character. | 


He was once deſired by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmoſt importance, to come very ear- 
10 to his houſe the next morning. Mr. Savage 


+ Phi DeaLes, 


came 


42 SR 


came as he had promiſed, found the chariot at 
the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and 
ready to go out. What was intended, and 


whither they were to go, Savage could not con- 


jecture, and was not willing to enquire; but 


immediately ſeated himſelf with Sir Richard; 


the coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
hurried with the utmoſt expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where they ſtopped at a petty 


tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 


Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publiſh a pamphlet, and that he had deſired 
him to come thither that he might write for 
him. They ſoon ſat down to the work. Sir 
Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table. Savage was ſurprized at the meanneſs 
of the entertainment, and aſter ſome heſitation 
ventured to aſk for wine, which Sir Richard, 
not without reluQtance, ordered to be brought. 
They then finiſhed their dinner, and proceeded 


in their pin which 1 concluded in * 


afternoon. 


Mr. 8 2 imagined his 2 over, and 


expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home; but his expecta- 
tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muſt be ſold before the dinner could be 

paid for; and Savage was therefore obliged to go 


and 
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and offer their new production to ſale for two 


guineas, which with ſome difficulty he obtained. 


Sir Richard then returned home, having retired 
that day only to avoid his creditors, and com- 


poſed the pamphlet _ to Ws his rec- 
| Kong: | | Wt 


7 


| Mr. Sende sel another faQ 1 un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 


his life, ought to be preſerved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houſe a 
great number of perſons of the firſt quality, 
they were ſurprized at the number of liveries 
which ſurrounded the table; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had ſet them free from 
the obſervation of rigid ceremony, one of-them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how ſuch an expenſive 
train of domeſtics could be conſiſtent with his 
fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confeſſed, 
that they were fellows of whom he would very 
willingly be rid. And being then aſked, why 
he did not diſcharge them, declared that they 
were bailiffs who had introduced themſelves 
with an execution, and whom, ſince he could 
not ſend them away, he had thought it conve- 
nient to embelliſh with liveries, that they e 
do him credit while they ſtaid. 


His Rand ai diverted with the expedient, 
and, by paying the debt, diſcharged their atten- 
2 Ws obliged Sir Richard to promiſe 

that 
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that they ſhould never again find * . 
with a retinue Far the ſame * 2 


Under ſuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality; and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes, which the want 
of thoſe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be juſtly imputed 
to ſo unimproving an example. | 


Nor did the kindneſs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propoſed to have eſta- 
bliſned him in ſome ſettled ſcheme of life, and 
to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, 
by marrying him to a natural daughter, on 
whom he intended to beſtow a thouſand 
pounds. But though he was always laviſh of 
future bounties, he conducted his affairs in 
ſuch a manner, that he was very ſeldom able 
to keep his promiſes, or execute his own in- 
tentions; and, as he was never able to raiſe the 
ſom which he had offered, the marriage was 
delayed. In the mean time he was officiouſly 
informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; 
by which he was ſo much exaſperated, that 
he withdrew the allowance which he had paid 


him, and never afterwards admitted him to his +. 
houſe. 5 | 


It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, 
wt his TY expole. himſelf. to the ma- 
lice 


* 
[IO 


. N 
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lice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had many 
follies, which as his diſcernment eaſily diſco- 


vered, his imagination might ſometimes incite 


him to mention too ludicrouſly. A little know- 
ledge of the world 1s ſufficient to diſcover that 
ſuch weakneſs is very common, and that there 
are few who do not ſometimes, in the wanton- 
neſs of thoughtleſs mirth, or the heat of tran- 
fient reſentment, ſpeak of their friends and be- 


nefactors with levity and contempt, though in 


their cooler moments they want neither ſenſe 
of their kindneſs, nor reverence. for their vir- 
tue. The fault therefore of Mr. N Was 


rather negligence than ingratitude; but Sir 


Richard muſt likewiſe be acquitfed of ſeverity, 
for who is there that can patiently bear con- 
tempt from one whom he has relie ved and ſup- 
ported, whoſe eſtabliſhment he has laboured, 
and whoſe intereſt he bas Prout: 


| | 
15 


| He was now non 09 abandon to Forums 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a 


man, who, whatever were his abilities or * 
as an actor, deſerves at leaſt to be remembered 
for his virtues ® „which are not often to be 


found 


o © As it is a e to ee when any ** action is forgotten, 
1 Wall infocr- another inſtance of Mr. Wilks's generoſity, very lit- 
tle known, Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging in 
orders, for which his friends deſigned him, left his own country, 
and came to » London | in quelt of employment, but found his ſoli- 


citations 
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found in the world, and perhaps leſs often in 
his profeſſion than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any caſe; but thoſe qualities deſerve 
ſtill greater praiſe, when they are found in that 
condition, which makes almoſt every other man, 
for whatever reaſon, contemptuous, „ 
petulant, ſelfiſh, agd brutal. 


As Mr. Wilks was one of thoſe to whom 
calamity ſeldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 
tection, and not only aſſiſted him in any caſual 
diſtreſſes, but continued an equal and m 
n the time of his death. 


By his interpoſition Mr. . once cbjain- _ 
ed from his mother* fifty pounds, and a pro- 


citations fruitleſs, and his neceſſities every day more preſſing. In 
this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by 
whom it was rejected. Thus were his laſt hopes defeated, and 
he had no other proſpeQ' than of the moſt deplorable poverty. 
But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, at 
leaſt worthy of ſome reward, and therefore offered bin a benefit. 
'This favour he improved with ſo much diligence, that the houſe 
afforded him a conſiderable ſum, with which he went to Leyden, 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic; and proſecuted his deſign 
with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that, when Dr. Boerhaave 

was deſired by the Czarina to recommend proper perſons to intro- 
duce into Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy of phyſic, Dr. Smith was 
one of thoſe whom he ſelected. He had a conſiderable penfion 


ſettled on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyſicians at 
the Ruſſian court. CLEIETE 


This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, which 
was publiſhed 1727. | 


miſe 
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miſe of one hundred and fifty more; but it 
was the fate of this unhappy man, that few 
promiſes of any advantage to him were pe 

formed. His mother was infected among 


others with the general madneſs of the South 


Sea traffic; and, having been diſappointed in 


her expectations, refuſed to pay what perhaps 


nothing but the proſpect of ſudden affluence 
prompted her to promiſe. | 


Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
friendſhip of Mr. Wilks, he was conſequently 
an aſſiduous frequenter of the theatres; and in 
a ſhort time the amuſements of the ſtage took 
ſuch poſſeſſion of his mind, that he never was 
abſent from a | play i in "rs * 


This * dne naturally procur- 
ed him the acquaintance of the players, and, 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo 
much pleaſed with his converſation, and touch- 
ed with his misfortunes, that ſhe allowed him 


a ſettled penſion of fifty pounds a year, 8 - 


was . ber kfe . paid. 


That this act of generoſity may receive its 
due praiſe, and that the good actions of Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be ſullied by her general cha- 
racer, it is proper to mention what Mr. Sa vage 
often declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he 


never 
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never ſaw her alone, or in any other place than 
behind the ſcenes. 


At her death he endeavoured to ſhew his 
| gratitude j in the moſt decent manner, by wear- 
ing mourning as for a mother; but did not 
celebrate her in elegies, becauſe he knew that 
too great profuſion of praiſe would: only have 
revived thoſe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think leſs, becauſe they 
were committed by one who favoured him ; 
but of which, though, his virtue would not . 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would 


not ſuffer him to prolong the ne or dif- 
fuſe the ene | 5 


In his 8 he has indeed taken an 
opportunity of mentioning her, but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 
excellence which none ever denied her: this 
is the only encomium with which he has re- 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has even 
in this been too laviſh of his praiſe. He ſeems 
to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefactreſs would have an appearance of in- 
gratitude, though to have dedicated any parti- 
.cular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that, with- 


out exalting her character, would have eee 
ed his own. T x 


— 9 
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He had ſometimes, by the kindneſs of Mr. 


Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occaſions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaſſion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to con- 
ſider him as an injured nobleman, and that in 
his opinion the nobility ought to think them- 
ſelves obliged, without ſolicitation, to take 


every opportunity of ſupporting him by their 
countenance and patronage. But he had ge- 
nerally the mortification to hear that the whole 
intereſt of his mother was employed to. fruſ- 
trate his applications, and that ſhe never left 
any expedient untried; by which he might be 
cut off from the poſſibility of ſupporting life. 
The fame diſpoſition ſhe endeavoured to dif- 
fuſe among all thoſe over whom nature or for- 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed ſuc- 
ceeded too well in her deſign; but could not 


always propagate her effrontery with. her 
cruelty, for ſome of thoſe, whom ſhe incited 


againſt him, were aſhamed of their own con- 


duct, and. boaſted of that wie which be, 
never gave bim. | 


is this plans I * not indleriminatey in- 
F all his relations; for be has mentioned 
with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
-whoſe name I am now unable to recollect, 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the praiſes 
Vor. we, ers of » which 
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which ſhe deſerves for having acted well in 
. to influence, precept, and N 


The ne which our laws inflict up- 
on thoſe parents who murder their infants is 
well known, nor has its juſtice ever been con- 
teſted ; but if they deſerve death, who deſtroy 
a child in its birth, what pains: can be ſevere 
enough for her who forbears to deſtroy him 
only to inflict ſharper miſeries upon him; who 
prolongs his life only to make it miſerable; 
and who expoſes him, without care and with- 
out pity, to 2 malice of oppreflion, the ca- 
prices. of chance, and the temptations of po- 
verty; who rejoices to ſee him overwhelm- 
ed with calamities; and, when his own induſ- 


try, or the charity of others, has enabled 
him to riſe for a ſnort time above his miſe- 


ries, plunges him — into his warmer ar 


treſs ? 


The kindneſs of his friends not affording 


bim any conſtant ſupply, and the proſpect of 


improving his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance, neceſſarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceſſary to endea- 
your once more at dramatic poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more exten- 


five knowledge, and longer ee But 


* In 1724. | 
having 


„ + VV AG 3 a 
having been unſucceſsful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius, 


he reſolved now to try whether he ſhould not 


be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 


The ſtory which he choſe for the ſubjeR, 


was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ſtory well 


adapted to the ſtage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the preſent age, to admit 


properly the fictions neceſſary to complete the 
plan: for the mind, which naturally loves 
truth, is always moſt offended with the viola- 
tion of thoſe truths of which we are moſt cer- 
tain; and we of courſe conceive thoſe facts 


moſt certain, which approach neareſt to our + 


own time. ; 

Out of this Rory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circumſtances in which he wrote 
it be conſidered, will afford at once an un- 
common proof of ſtrength of genius, and 


evenneſs of mind, of a ſerenity not to be 


ruffled, and an As nat to be ſup- 
preſſed. 


During a 1 pet of the time, 
in . he was employed upon this perform 


ance, he was without lodging, and often 


without meat; nor had he any other conve- 


niences for ſtudy than the fields or the ſtreet 


allowed him; there he uſed to walk and form 


E 2 his 
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his ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into a ſhop, 
beg for a few moments the uſe of the pen and 
ink, and write down what he had compoſed 


upon paper, whieh he had — up by acct- 
dent. 


If the perſarmingd of a writer thes diftreſt 
ed! is not perfect, its faults ought ſurely to be 
imputed to a cauſe very different from want of 


genius, and muſt rather excite 1 than 1588 | 
vos een . h 


But when under theſe e ere the 
tragedy was finiſhed, there yet remained the 
labour of intreductng it on the ſage, an under- 

taking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was in 
a very high degree vexatious and diſguſting, 
for, having little intereſt or reputation, he 
was obliged to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the 
players, and admit, with whatever reluQance, 
the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he al- 
8 an ider as the _ of his 1 98 85 


He had indeed in Mr. Hill another Gas of 4 
very different elaſs, from whofe friendſhip he 
received great aſſiſtance on many occaſions, and 
whom he never mentioned but with the ut- 

moſt tenderneſs and regard. He had been for 
ſome time diſtinguiſhed by him with very par- 
eee and on this occaſion it was 


natural 


- 
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natural to apply to him as an author of an eſ- 
tabliſhed character. He therefore ſent. this 
tragedy to him, with a ſhort copy of ' verſes, * 
in which he deſired his correction. Mr. Hill, 
whoſe humanity and politeneſs are generally 
known, readily complied with his requeſt; but 
as he is remarkable for ſingularity of ſenti» 
ment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. 
Savage did not think his play much improved 
by his innovation, and had even at that time 
the courage to reject ſeveral paſſages which he 
could not approye; and what 1s. ſtill, more. 
laudable, Mr. Hill had the generoſity not to 
reſent the neglect of his. alterations,. but wrote. 
the + prologue and epilogue, in which he 
touches on the -circumſtances of the author 
with great tenderneſs. 


After all theſe obſtrudtions and compliances, 
he was only able to bring his play upon the 
ſtag ge in the ſummer, when the chief actors had 
and; and the reſt were in poſſeſſion of the 
houſe for their own advantage, Among theſe, 
Mr. Savage was admitted to play the part of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, by which he. gained 
no great reputation, the theatre being a pro- 
vince for which nature ſeemed not to have de- 
ſigned. him: for neither his voice, look, -nor 


* Printed in the Collefion. 
+ See Savage Works, vol. I. p. 148.186, © © 
geſture, 
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geſture, were ſuch as were expected on the 
ſtage; and he was ſo much aſhamed of having 
been reduced to appear as a player, that he 
always blotted out his name from the liſt, 


when a copy of his n was to be ſhown to 
his friends. : 


In the publication of his performance he 
was more ſucceſsful, for the rays of genius that 
glimmered in it, that glimmered through all 
the miſts which poverty and Cibber had been 
able to ſpread over it, procured him the notice 
and eſteem of many perſons eminent for their 
. their virtue, and their wit. 


Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits aroſe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 


large ſum, having been never maſter of ſo Oc 
before. | 


In the Dedication *, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The 
Preface contains a very liberal encomium on 
the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in the 
latter part of his life ſee his friends about to 
read without ſnatching the play out of their 
— The generoſity of Mr. Hill did not 


To Herbert Try, Eſa; of Herefordſhire. 
e end 


CO 
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end on this occaſion; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's neceſlities returned, he encou- 
raged a ſubſcription to a Miſcellany of Poems 
in a very extraordinary manner, by publiſhing 
his ſtory in the PLain DRALRR f, with ſome 
affecting lines, which he aſſerts to have been 
written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment re- 
ceived by him from his mother, but of which 
he was himſelf the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterwards declared. Theſe lines, and the 
paper in which they were inſerted, had a very 
powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, 
by making her cruelty more pu blic, * only 
hardened in her averſion. 


Mr. Hill not only promoted the ſubſcription 
to the Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe the 
greateſt part of the Poems of which it is com- 
poſed, and particularly TR HAP Man, 


which he publiſhed as a ſpecimen, 


The ſubſcriptions of thoſe whom theſe pa- 


pers ſhould influence to patronize merit in diſ- 


treſs, without any other ſolicitation, were di- 
rected to be left at Button's coffee-houſe; and 


Mr. Se going thither a few days after- 


+ The PLain DzALEZA was a ne! paper, written we Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contending 


powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by turns each fix 


Tiſe in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. 


Eſſays; and the character of the work was obſerved regularly to 


wards, 
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wards, without expectation of any effect from 
his Propoſal. found to his ſurprize ſeventy 


guineas *, which had been ſent him in conſe- 


quence of the compaſſion excited by Mr. Hill's 
| OTA repreſentation. 


To this Miſcellany be wrote a Preface, in 
which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty in a very uncommon ſtrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which 


the ſucceſs of his ane ee pro” 
duced. - 


The Dan is ie to the . 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without reſerve, and, to confeſs the truth, 
with very little 4 art. The ſame obſeryation 
n 0 | may 


m— * 


* The names of thoſe as 9 generouſly contributed to his relief, 
having been mentioned in a former account, ought not to be omitted 
here. They were the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, Lady 
Caſtlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Dutcheſs Dowager 
and Dutcheſs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the Counteſs Dowager | 
of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Gainſborough, Lord Milfington, Mr. my Savage. 


+ This the following extract from i it will prove. 

Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your 
« wit, as elevated and immortal as your ſoul, it no longer remains 
a doubt whether your ſex haye ſtrength of mind in proportion to 
« their ſweetneſs. There is ſomething in your verſes as diſtin- 
« guiſhed as your air bey are as ſtrong as truth, as deep as 
<< reaſon, as clear as innocence, and as ſmooth as beauty They 
« contain a nameleſs and peculiar mixture of force and grace, 
of drr is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo majeſtically lovely, 
ll 40 that 
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may be extended to all his Dedications: his 

compliments are conſtrained and violent, heap- 

ed together without the grace of order, or the 

decency of introduction: he ſeems to have 

written his Panegyrics for the peruſal only of 

his patrons, and to have imagined that he had 

no other taſk than to pamper them with praiſes 

however groſs, and that flattery would make 

its way to the heart, without the anne of 
8 or invention. . 


Soon n * death of the ERS fo fur- 
niſhed a general ſubject for a poetical conteſt, 
in which Mr. Sa vage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors; but I know not whether he gain- 
ed by his performance any other advantage 
than the increaſe of his reputation; though it 
muſt certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon. himſelf to attempt a 
ſpecies of writing, of which all the topics had 
been long before exhauſted, and which was 
made at once difficult by the multitudes that 
had failed in it, and thoſe that had nadel. 


* 


« that it is too o amiable to appear any why Pay in your eyes and in 
« your writings.” | 


46 As fortune i is not more my enemy than Iam the enemy of flat- 
© tery, I know not how J can forbear this application to your 
« Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a poſſibility that J ſhould ſay 
more than I belleve, when I am n of your Excellence.” — 


He 
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He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diſtreſsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were- endangered by an event, of which it 
is not yet determined, whether it ought to be 
mentioned as a crime or a calamity. . 


On the 2oth'of November 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, 
that he might purſue his ſtudies with leſs inter- 
ruption, with an intent to diſcharge another 
lodging which he had in Weſtminſter; and 
accidentally meeting two gentlemen his ac- 
quaintances, whoſe names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-houſe, and fat drinking till it 
was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's 

life any part of his character to be the firſt of 
the company that deſired to ſeparate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the ſame 
houſe, but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the ſtreets, and divert themſelves with 
ſuch amuſements as ſhould offer themſelves till 


In their walk they happened unluckily to 
diſcover a light in Robinſon's coffee-houſe, 
near Charing-croſs, | and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with ſome rudeneſs, demanded a 
1 room, 


2 
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room, and was told that there was a good fire 
in the next parlour, which the company were 
about to leave, being then paying their reck- 
oning. Merchant, not ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, ruſhed into the room, and was followed 
by his companions. He then petulantly placed 
himſelf between the company and the fire, and 
ſoon after kicked down the table. This pro- 
duced a quarrel, ſwords were drawn on both 
ſides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. 
Sa vage, having wounded likewiſe a maid that 
held him, forced his way with Merchant out 
of the houſe, but being intimidated and con- 
fuſed, without reſolution either to fly or ſtay, 
they were taken in a back-court by one of the 
company and ſome ſoldiers, whom he had call- 
ed to his aſſiſtance. 


Bein 2 Wed and ud that night, they 

were in the morning carried before three juſ- 
tices, who committed them to the Gatehouſe, 
from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which happened the ſame day, they were re- - 
moved in the night to Newgate, where they 
were however treated with ſome diſtinction, 
exempted from the ignominy of chains, and 
confined, not among the common criminals, 
but in the Preſs- yard. ara 


When the day of trial came, the diet was 5 
| crouded i in a very unuſual manner, and the 
public 
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public appeared to intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe 
of general concern. The witneſles againſt Mr. 
Savage and his friends were, the woman who 
kept the houſe, which was a houſe of ill fame, 
and her maid, the men who were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, 
who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been ſeen in bed. 
They ſwore in general, that Merchant gave 
the proyocation, which Savage and Gregory 
drew their ſwords to juſtify , that Savage drew 
firſt, and that he ſtabbed Sinclair when he was 
not in a poſture of defence, or while Gregory 
commanded his ſword; that after he had giv- 
en the thruſt he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but that the maid clung round him, 
and one of the company endeavoured to de- 
tain him, from whom he broke, by cutting the 
maid an the head, but was afterwards taken 
in a court. | 


| There was fm difference in their 3 
tions; one did not ſee Savage give the wound, 
another ſaw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground; and the woman 

of the town aſſerted, that ſhe did not ſee Sin- 
clair's ſword at all: this difference however 
was very far from amounting to inconſiſtency , 
but it was ſufficient to ſhew, that the hurry of 
the diſpute was ſuch, that it was not caſy to 
| diſcover the truth with relation to particular 
| circum- 
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circumſtances, and that therefore ſome deduc- 


tions were to be made from the credibility 1 
| the teſtimonies. 


Sinclair bad declared ſeveral times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savage, 
nor did Savage at his trial deny the fact, but 
endeayoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 
the ſuddenneſs of the whole action, and the 
impoſſibility of any ill deſign, or premeditated 
malice, and partly to juſtify it by the neceſſity 
of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, 
if he had loſt that opportunity of giving the 
thruſt: he obſerved, that neither reaſon nor 
law obliged a man to wait for the blow which 
was threatened, and which, if he ſhould ſuffer 
it, he might never be able to return; that it 
| was always allowable to prevent an aſſault, and 
to preſerve life by taking away that of the ad- 
deere by whom it was eee | 


With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to eſcape, he declared, that it 
was not his deſign to fly from juſtice, or de- 
cline a trial, but to avoid the expences and 
ſeverities of a priſon; and that he intend- 
ed to have appeared at the bar without com- 
ane 37 VVV 


i This defence, wh took up n more than an 
0 hour, was heard by the multitude that 
8 | thronged 
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thronged the court with the moſt attentive 
and reſpectful ſilence: thoſe who thought, he 
ought not to be acquitted, owned that applauſe 
could not be refuſed him; and thoſe who be- 


fore pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
abilities. 


The witneſſes which appeared againſt him 
were proved to be perſons of characters which 
didnot-entitle them to much credit; a common 
ſtrumpet, a woman by whom ſtrumpets were 


entertained, and a man by whom they, were 


ſupported ; and the character of Savage was by 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction aſſerted to be that 
of a modeſt inoffenſive man, not inclined to 
broils, or to inſolence, and who had, to that 
time, been wah known for bis misfortunes and 
his Wit. 


Had his . been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 


who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his uſual inſolence and ſeverity, and when 
be bad ſummed up the evidence, endeavoured 


to exaſperate the jury, as Mr. Savage uſed to 
relate it, with this eloquent harangue: 


© Gentlemen of the jury, you are to conſider 


_ - © that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much 
© greater man than you or I, gentlemen of 
the jury; that he wears 2 fine clothes, 


much 


much finer clothes than you or I, gentle- 
men of the jury; that he has abundance of 


money in his pocket, much more money than 
you or I, gentlemen of the jury; but, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard caſe, 
gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
© ſhould therefore kill you or me, n 
s of the jury? 


= Mr. Savage hearing his defence thus miſre- 
preſented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againſt him by invidious com- 
pariſons, reſolutely aſſerted, that his cauſe was 
not candidly explained, and began to recapi- 
tulate wick he had before ſaid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceſſity of endeavour- 
ing to eſcape the expences of impriſonment; 

but the judge having ordered him to be filet, 
and repeated his orders without effect, com- 


manded that he ſhould be taken from the bar 
| 85 force. 


The] jury then heard the opinion of the we? 


that good characters were of no weight againſt 


poſitive evidence, though they might turn the 


ſcale where it was doubtful; and that though, 


when two men attack each cite: the death of 


either is only manſlaughter; but where one is 


the aggreſſor, as in the caſe before them, and, 5 


in purſuance of his firſt attack, kills the other, 
the law ſuppoſes the action, however ſudden, to 
88 1 be 
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be malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no wank; only: a man- 
N ö 


Thus ended this memorable trial, which laſt- 
ed eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory 
were conducted back to priſon, where they were 
more cloſely confined, and loaded with irons of 
fiſty pounds weight: four days aſterwards they 
were ſent back to the court to receive ſen- 
tence; on which occaſion Mr. Savage made, as 
far as it could be retained i in wee mo fol 
kg N 124 


It is now, my pane too ls to hs > a 
& 7 (ung by way of defence or vindication; not 

can we expect from your Lordſhips, in this, 
00 court, but the ſentence. which the law re- 
« quires you, as judges, to pronounce againft 
« men of our calamitous condition,—But we 
* are alſo perſuaded, that as mere men, and 
« out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are 
« ſuſceptive of the tender paſſions, and too 
« humane, not to commiſerate the unhappy 
« ſituation of thoſe, whom the law ſometimes 

* perhaps—cxaQs—from you to pronounce 

upon. No doubt you. diſtinguiſh | between 
offences, which ariſe out of premeditation, | 
4 and a diſpoſition habituated to vice or im- 
. 3 
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© morality, and tranſgreſſions, which are the 
« unhappy and unforeſeen effects of caſual ab- 
<« ſence of reaſon, and ſudden impulſe of paſ- 
& ſion: we therefore hope you will contribute 
all you can to an extenſion of that mercy, 
« which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
| « pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, who (allow- 
ing facts as worn againſt us by the evidence) 
* has led us into this our calamity. I hope 
this will not be conſtrued, as if we meant to 
reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any 
thing from us upon him, or that we repine 
the more at our fate, becauſe he has no parti- 
" * cipation of it : No, my Lord! For my part, I 

te declare nothing could more ſoften my grief, 
e than to be without any companion in ſo great 
* misfortune *, 75 | 3 


Mr. Savag e had now no hopes of life, but 
from the mercy of the crown, which was very 
| earneſtly ſolicited by his friends, and which, 
with whatever difficulty the ſtory may obtain 
belief, was obſtructed only by his mother, 


To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhs 
made uſe of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be mention- 
ed together with the purpoſe which it was 
made to ſerve. Mr. Savage, when he had diſ- 
covered his birth, had an inceſſant deſire to 
I ſpeak 1 to his mother, who always avoided bim | 


” "+ Savage's Lite. | 5 
Vor. I. 1 in 
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in public. and refuſed him admiſſion into her 
houſe. One evening walking, as it was his 
cuſtom, in the ſtreet that ſhe inhabited, he 
ſaw the door of her houſe by accident open; 

he entered it, and, finding no perſon in the 
paſſage to hinder him, went up ſtairs to ſalute 
her. She diſcovered him before he could en- 
ter her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
moſt diſtreſsful outcries, and when ſhe had by 
her ſcreams gathered them about her, ordered 
them to drive out of the houſe that villain, 
who had forced himſelf in upon her, and en- 
deavoured to murder her. Savage, who had 
attempted with the moſt ſubmiſſive tenderneſs 
to ſoften her rage, hearing her utter ſo deteſta- 
ble an accuſation, thought it prudent to retire; 

and, I believe, never attempted afterwards to 
ſpeak to her. 


But, ſhocked as he was with kai falſhood 
'and her cruelty, he imagined that ſhe intend- 
ed no other uſe of her lye, than to ſet her- 


ſelf free from his embraces and ſolicitations, 


and was very far from ſuſpecting that ſhe 
would treaſure it in her memory, as an inſtru- 
'ment of future wickedneſs, or that ſhe would 
_ endeavour for this fictitious aſſault to deprive 
| Wn of his life. | 


But when the Queen was ſolicited for his 
— and informed of the ſevere treatment 
which 
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' which he had ſuffered from his judge, ſhe an- 
ſwered, that, however unjuſtifiable might be the 
manner of his trial, or whatever extenuation 
the action for which he was condemned might 
admit, ſhe could not think that man a proper 
object of the King's mercy, who had been ca- 
pable of entering his mother's houſe in the 
1 with an intent to murder her. 


By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranſmitted to the Queen; whether ſhe that in- 
vented had the front to relate it; whether ſhe 
found any one weak enough to crediti it, or cor- 
rupt enough to concur with her in her hateful 
deſign, I know not: but methods had been 
taken to perſuade the Queen ſo ſtrongly of the 
truth of it, that ſhe for a long time refuſed to 
hear any of thoſe who petitioned for his life. 


Thus had Savage periſhed by the evidence of 
a bawd, a ſtrumpet, and his mother, had not 
Juſtice and compaſſion procured him an advo- 
cate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities 


\ happened to reach the ear of the Counteſs of 


Hertford, who engaged | in his ſupport with all 
. the tenderneſs that is excited by pity, and all 
the zeal which is kindled by generofity, and, 
demanding an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
fore her the whole ſeries of his mother's cruel- 

7 308; F2 ty, 
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ty, expoſed the improbability of an accuſation 
by which he was charged with an intent to 
commit a murder that could produce no ad- 
vantage, and ſoon convinced her how little his 
former conduct could deſerve to be mentioned 
as a reaſon for Rad: * 


' The interpoſition of this Lady was lo we: 
ceſsful, that he was ſoon after admitted to bail, 
and, on the gth of March 1728, Fenn the 
King's pardon. 


It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could perſecute him in a manner ſo 
outrageous and implacable; for what reaſon 
ſhe could employ all the arts of malice, and all 
the ſnares of calumny, to take away the life of 
her own ſon, of a ſon who never injured her, 
who was never ſupported by her expence, nor 
obſtructed any proſpeR of pleaſure or advan- - 
tage; why ſhe ſhould endeavour to deſtroy him 
by a lye a lye which could not gain credit, but 
muſt vaniſh of itſelf at the firſt moment of ex- 
amination, and of which only this can be ſaid 
to make it probable, that it -may. be obſerved - 
from her conduct, that the moſt execrable 


crimes are ſometimes committed without appa- 
rent temptation. 


| This mother is fill alive, be may * . 
even yet, though her malice was ſo often de- 


. 
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feated, enjoy the pleaſure of refleRing, that 
the life, which ſhe often endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy, was at leaſt ſhortened by her maternal 
offices; that though. ſhe could not tranſport 
her ſon to the plantations, bury him in the 
ſhop of a mechanic, or haſten the hand of the 
public executioner, ſhe has yet had the ſatis- 
faction of imbittering all his hours, and forc- 
ing him into e that hurried on his 


Maths 


It i is by no means neceſſary to aggravate the 
enormity of this woman's conduct, by placing 
it in oppoſition to that of the Counteſs of Hert- 
ford; no one can fail to obſerve how much 
more amiable it is to relieve, than to oppreſs, 
and to reſcue innocence from deſtruction, than 
to . without an we! oh | 


Mr. "MMA during his Ga: his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under ſen- 
tence of death, behaved with great firmneſs and 

equality of mind, and confirmed by his forti- 
tude the eſteem of thoſe who before admired 
him for his abilities. The peculiar circum- 
ſtances of his life were made more generally 
known by a ſhort account *, which was then 
: gry 2 and of which ſeveral thouſands were 

in a few weeks diſperſed over the nation; and 


| # Written by Mr, Beckingham and another gentleman, 


the 


| 
| 

| 881108 

| 
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the compaſſion of mankind operated ſo power- 
fully in his favour, that he was enabled, by 

frequent preſents, not only to ſupport himſelf, 
but to aſſiſt Mr. Gregory in priſon; and, when 
he was pardoned and releaſed, he found the 
number of his friends not leſſened. 


The nature of the at * which he had been 
tried was in itſclf doubtful; of the evidences 
which appeared againſt KAY the character of 
the man was not unexceptionable, that of the 
women notoriouſly infamous: ſhe, whoſe teſti- 
mony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
him, afterwards retracted her aſſertions. He 
always himſelf denied that he was drunk, as 
had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, 
who is now Collector of Antigua, is ſaid to 
declare him far leſs criminal than he was ima - 
gined, even by ſome who favoured him: and 

Page himſelf afterwards confeſſed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon rigour. When 
all theſe particulars are rated together, perhaps 


the memory of Savage may not be Annan ſul-⸗ 
lied by his trial. 


5 time 1 he had obtained his liberty, 
he met in the ſtreet the woman that had ſworn 
with ſo much malignity againſt him. She in- 
formed him, that ſhe was in diſtreſs, and, with 
a degree of confidence not eaſily attainable, de- 
fired. him to relieve her. He, inſtead of inſult- 


ing 
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ing her miſery, and taking pleaſure in the cala- 


mities of one who had brought his life into dan- 
ger, reproved her gently for her perjury; and, 
changing the only guinea that he had, divided 
it equally between her and himſelf. | 


This is an action which in ſome ages would 
have made a ſaint, and perhaps in others a hero, 
and which, without any hy perbolical encomi- 
ums, muſt be allowed to be an inſtance of un- 
common generoſity, an act of complicated vir- 
tue; by which he at once relieved the poor, 
corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy; 
by which he at once remitted the ſtrongeſt pro- 
vocations, and exerciſed the moſt ardent cha- 
rity. e 


Compaſſion was indeed the diſtinguiſhing 
quality of Savage; he never appeared inclined 
to take advantage of weakneſs, to attack the 
defenceleſs, or to preſs upon the falling: whoe- 
ver was diſtreſſed was certain at leaſt of his 
good wiſhes; and when he could give no aſſiſt- 
ance to extricate them from misfortunes, he 
endeavoured to ſooth them by n and 
tenderneſs. 


But when his heart was not ſoftened by the 
ſight of miſery, he was ſometimes obſtinate in 
his reſentment, and did not quickly loſe the re- 
membrance of an injury. He always continu- 

| | ed 


A 0 


ed to ſpeak with anger of the inſolenoe and 
partiality of Page, and a ſhort time before his 


death revenged it by a ſatire *. * 


It is natural to enquire i in what terms Mr. 


Savage ſpoke. of this fatal action, when the 


danger was over, and he was under no ne- 
ceflity of uſing any art to ſet his conduct 
in the faireſt iet. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it; and if he tranſiently menti- 
oned it, appeared neither to conſider himſelf 
as a muderer, nor as a man wholly free from 
the guilt of blood f. How much and how . 
long he regretted it, appeared in'a poem which 
he publiſhed many years afterwards. On oc- 
caſion of a copy of verſes, in which the fail- 
ings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illuſ- 
trate his poſition, that - the beſt may ſome- 
times deviate from virtue,” by an inſtance of 
murder committed by Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very 
juſt repreſehtation of a good man, to ſuppoſe 


him liable to drunkenneſs, and 3 in his 


riots to cut throats. 


9 Primed in his Works, 


| + ks one of his letters be Wei it © a fu quarrel, but too- 
well known,” p 
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He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 


5. nds without any other ſupport than acci- 


dental favours and uncertain patronage afford- 
ed him ; ſources by which he was ſometimes 
very liberally ſupplied, and which at other 

times were ſuddenly ſtopped ; ſo that he ſpent 


bis life between want and plenty; or, what 


was yet worſe, between beggary and extrava- 
gance; for as whatever he received was the 
gift of chance, which might as well favour him 
at one time as another, he was tempted to 
ſquander what he had, becauſe he always 
| oy to be Nee " _ 


\ Another Saut of his n was the a 
furd kindneſs of his friends, who at once re- 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituated him to plea- 
ſures which he could not afford to enjoy, and 
which he was not able to deny himſelf, though 
he purchaſed the luxury of a ſingle night by 

* an nguiſh of rm and hunger for a week. 


The experience of theſe inconveniences de- 
tenmakbcd him to endeavour after ſome ſettled 
income, which, having long found ſubmiſſion 
and intreaties fruitleſs, he attempted to extort 


from his mother by rougher methods. He had 
now, as he acknowledged, loſt that tenderneſs. 


for her, which the whole ſeries of her cruelty 
” had not been able wholly to repreſs, till he 


found, 
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found, by the efforts which ſhe made for his 
deſtruction, that ſhe was not content with re- 
fuſing to aſſiſt him, and being neutral in his 
ſtruggles with poverty, but was as ready to 
ſnatch every opportunity of adding to his miſ- 
fortunes, and that ſhe was to be conſidered as 
an enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing 
but his blood could ſatisfy. He therefore 
threatened to harraſs her with lampoons, and 
to publiſh a copious narrative of her conduct, 
unleſs ſhe conſented to purchaſe an exemption 
from infamy, by allowing him a _ 


This expedient moved ſucceſsful. Whether 
ſhame ſtill ſurvived, though virtue was extinct, 
or whether her- relations had more delicacy 
than herſelf, and imagined that ſome of the 
darts which ſatire might point at her would 
glance upon them; Lord Tyreonnel, what- 
ever were his motives, upon his promiſe to 


lay aſide his deſign of expoſing the cruelty 
of his mother, received him into his family, 


treated him as his equal, and engaged to al- 
low him a penſion of two hundred pounds a 
year. 1 "44 4 


This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's 
life; and for ſome time he had no reaſon to 
complain of fortune; his appearance was ſplen- 
did, his expences large, and his acquaintance 
extenſive. He was courted by all who endea- 


voured 


& 


- iS; 
* 
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voured to be thought men of genius, and ca- 
reſſed by all who valued themſelves upon a re- 
fined taſte. To admire Mr. Savage, was a 
proof of diſcernment, and to be acquainted 
with him, was a title to poetical reputation. 
His preſence was ſufficient to make any place 
of public entertainment popular; and his ap- 
probation and example conſtituted the faſhion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is inveſted with 
the glitter of affluence! Men willingly pay to 
fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleaſed when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and 
practiſing their duty. 


__ aa interval of proſperity furniſhed him 
with opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
of human nature, by contemplating life from 
its higheſt gradations to its loweſt; and, * 
he afterwards applied to dramatic poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many ſuperiors; 
for as he never ſuffered any ſcene to paſs before 
his eyes without notice, he had treaſured in his 
mind all the different combinations of paſſions, 
and the innumerable mixtures of vice and vir- 
tue, which diſtinguiſh one character from ano- 
ther; and, as his conception was ſtrong, his 
expreſſions were clear, he eaſily received im- 


preſſions from objects, and very * tranſ- 
mitted them to others, 


| 
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Of his exact obſervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour to the 
_ greateſt names, in a ſmall "pam phlet, called, 
Tre AUTHOR TO BE LET *, where he intro- 
duces Iſcariot Hackney, a proftitute ſcribbler, 
giving an account of his birth, his education, 
his diſpoſition and morals, habits of life, and 
maxims of conduct. In the introduction are 
related many ſecret hiftories of the petty wri- 
ters of that time, but ſometimes mixed with 
ungenerous reflections on their birth, their 
circumſtances, or thoſe of their relations; nor 
can it be denied, that ſonie paſſages are ſuch : 
as Iſcariot Hackney might himſelf have pro- 


- _ duced. 


4 | f ; . Tons EN ard: 
| He was accuſed likewiſe of living in an ap- 


pearance of friendſhip with ſome whom he ſa- 


tiriſed, and of making uſe of the confidence 
which he gained by a ſeeming kindneſs to dif- 
cover failings and expoſe them: it muſt be 
confeſſed, that Mr. Savage's efteem was no | 
very certain poſſeſſion, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thoſe whom he had praif- 
ed at aber. . | | 


It may be alleged, that the ſame man may 
change his principles, and that, he who was 
once deſervedly commended, A be after- 


* Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 231. 


wards 
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8 ſatiriſed with equal juſtice, or that the 
poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir- 
tue, and found the man whom he had cele- 
brated, when he had an opportunity of exa- 
mining him more narrowly, unworthy of the 
panegyric which he had too haſtily beſtowed; 
and that as a falſe ſatire ought to be recanted, 
for the ſake of him whoſe reputation may be 
injured, falſe praiſe ought likewiſe to be ob- 
viated, leſt the diſtinction between vice and 
virtue ſhould be loſt, left a bad man ſhould be 
truſted upon the credit of his encomiaſt, or leſt 
others ſhould endeavour to obtain the like 
praiſes by the ſame means, 


But though theſe excuſes may be often plau- | 
ſible, and ſometimes juſt, they are very ſeldom 


ſatisfactory to mankind; and the writer, who 
is not conſtant to his ſubject, quickly ſinks into 
contempt, his ſatire loſes its force, and his 

negyric its value, and he is only conſidered at 


one time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator 
at another. 


To avoid theſe imputations, it is only neceſ- 
ſary to follow the rules of virtue, and to pre- 
ſerve an unvaried regard to truth. For though + 
it is undoubtedly poſſible, that a man, how- 


ever cautious, may be ſometimes deceived by 
an artful app 


. dences of guilt, ſuch errors will — be fre- 
quent; 


rance of virtue, or by falſe evi- 


— ge — 
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quent; and it will be allowed, that the name 
of an author would never have been made con- 
temptible, had no man ever ſaid what he did 

not think, or miſled others but when he was 
himſelf deceived. 5 Sk © 


If Tux AurHOR To BE LET was firſt pub- 
liſhed in a ſingle pamphlet, and afterwards in- 
ſerted in a collection of pieces relating to the 
Dunciad, which were addreſſed by Mr. Savage 
to the Earl of Middleſex, in a * dedication 
which he was prevailed upon to ſign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are 
ſome poſitions, that the true author would 
perhaps not have publiſhed under his own 
name, and on which Mr. Savage afterwards 
reflected with no great ſatisfaction; the enu- 
meration of the bad effects of the uncontroled 
freedom of the preſs, and the aſſertion that the 
„ liberties taken by the writers of Journals 
« with their fuperiore were exorbitant and un- 
J juſtifiable, very ill became men, who have 

themſelves not always ſhewn the exacteſt re- 
gard to the laws of ſubordination in their writ- 
ings, and who have often ſatisfied thoſe that at 
leaſt thought themſelves their ſuperiors, as 
they were eminent for their hereditary rank, 
and employed in the higheſt offices of the king- 
dom. But this is wy: an nllgges of that par- 


+ See his Works, vol. II. p. 233. 


tiality 
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tiality which almoſt every man indulges with 


regard to himſelf; the liberty of the preſs is a 
blefling when we are inclined to write againſt 
others, and a calamity when we find ourſelves 


overborne by the multitude of our aſſailants; 


as the power of the crown is always thought 
too great by thoſe who ſuffer by its influence, 
and too little by thoſe in whoſe favour it is 
exerted; and a ſtanding army is generally ac- 
cou nted neceſſary by thoſe who command, 


and dangerous and oppreſſive by thoſe who 
ſupport it. 


Mr. Savage was likewiſe very far from be- 
lieving, that the letters annexed to each ſpe- 
cies of bad poets in the Bathos, were, as he 
was directed to aſſert, © ſet down at random; 
for when he was charged. by one of his friends 
with putting his name to ſuch an improba- 


bility, he had no other anſwer to make, than 


that © he did not think of it,” and his friend 
had too much tenderneſs to reply, that next 
to the crime of writing contrary to what he 


thou ght, was s that of mn. without think- 
ing. 


After having remarked what is falſe in this 
dedication, it is proper that I obſerve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage aſſerted, that the account of the 
circu —— which — the publication 


of 
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of the Dunciad, however ſtrange and enn. 


bable, was exactly true. 


The publication of this piece at this time 


raiſed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 


among thoſe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 


with whom he was conſidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was ſuſpected of 
ſupplying with private intelligence and ſecret 
incidents: ſo that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terror of a ſatiriſt. 


That he was not altogether * from literary 5 
hypocriſy, and that he ſometimes ſpoke one 


thing, and wrote another, cannot be denied; 


becauſe he himſelf confeſſed, that, when he 


lived in . familiarity with l he wrote 
an epigram.” n him. | 


Mr. Savage 3 ſet all þ the axes of # 
all the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 


the friendſhip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchaſed 


by being as to their cenſure and * . 


* This epigram was, I lors. never 8-2." . 


Should Dennis publiſh you had ſtabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon d your monarch, or debauch'd your mother; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad? 

On one ſo poor you cannot take the law, 

On one ſo old your ſword you ſcorn to draw. 


2 Uncag'd then, let the harmleſs monſter rage, 


| Secure i in dulneſs, madneſs, want, and age. + 
hatred ; 


* 4 
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hatred; nor had he any reaſon to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr. Pope a ſtea- 
dy and unalienable friend almoſt to the end of 
Bis life. i 2 eee | F 


About this time, notwithſtanding his avow- 
ed nentrality with regard to party, he publiſh- 
ed a panegyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for 


which he was rewarded by him with twenty 


guineas; a ſum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the afflu- 
ence of the patron, be conſidered; but greater 


than he afterwards obtained from a perſon of 


yet higher rank, and more deſirous in appear- 
ance of being diſtinguiſhed as a patron of lite- 
W = 


As he was very far from approving the con 
duct of Sir Robert Walpole, and in converſa- 


tion mentioned him ſometimes with acrimo- 


ny, and generally with contempt ; as he was 
one of thoſe who were always zealous in their 
aſſertions of the juſtice of the late oppoſition, 
jealous of the tights of the people, and alarm- 
ed by the long-continued triumph of the 
court; it was natural to aſk him what could 


induce him to employ his poetry in praife of 


that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy 
to liberty, and an oppreſſor of his country? 
He alledged, that he was then dependent upon 


the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit fol. 
Vol. III. e lower 
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lower of the miniſtry, and that being enjoined 
by him, not without menaces, to write in 
praiſe of his leader, he had not reſolution ſuf- 
ficient to ſacrifice the pleaſure of affluence to 
that of * 


On this, and on many other occaſions, he 
was ready to lament the miſery. of living at the 
tables of other men, which was his fate from 
the beginning to the end of his life: for 1 
know not whether he ever had, for three 

months together, a ſettled habitation, in which 
he could claim a Fight of reſidence. 


To this unhappy ſtate it is juſt to impute | 
much of the inconſtancy of his conduct; for 
though a readineſs to comply with the inclina- 
tion of others was no part-of his natural cha- 
racter, yet he was ſometimes obliged to relax 
his obſtinacy, and ſubmit his own judgment, 
and even his virtue, to the government of 
thoſe by whom he was ſupported: ſo that, if 


© his miſeries were ſometimes the conſequences 


of his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly 
excluded from compaſſion, becauſe his faults 
were very often the effects of his misfor- 
tunes. 


f In this gay period * of his life, while he was 
A" by affluence and pleaſure, he pub- 
liſhed 


„* 1729. 
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liſhed Tun WANDERER, A moral Poem, of 
Which the deſi ign 1s inne in 12 1 bi, 


I fly all pode care, all vendl Arife, $124 
To try the ſtill, compar'd with active life: 
To prove, by theſe the ſons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliſs to burſting clouds of woe; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inſpirits and adorns the thinking mind. | 


And more diſtinally i in the following paſſage 


By woe, —_ ſoul to daring action ſwells ; 

By woe, in plaintleſs patience it excels; 

From patience, prudent clear experience ſprings, 
And traces knowledge, thro the courſe of things! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, ſucceſs, 
Renown —whate' er men covet and careſs. 


This deat was e conſidered by 


- himſelf as his maſter· piece; and Mr. Pope, 


when he aſked his opinion of it, told him, 
that he read it once over, and was not diſ- 


pleaſed with it, that it gave him more pleaſure 


at the ſecond peruſal, and W * =_ 
more at the Wind. 


It has been generally objected to Tur Wan- 
'DERER, that the diſpoſition of the parts is ir- 
regular; that the deſign is obſcure, and the 
plan perplexed; that the images, however 
III! G 2 beautiful, 
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beautiſul, ſueceed each other without order; 
and that the whole performance is not ſo much 
a regular fabric, as a heap of ſhining materi- 
als thrown together by aceident, which ſtrikes 
rather with the ſolemn magnificence of a ſtu- 
pendaus ruin, than ** . ede of a 
. N 4 


This exiticiſc i is unsere mY benden it 
is reaſonable to believe it at leaſt in a great de- 
gree juſt; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miſſed by —ͤ—ͤ— or ſtupidity, and 
ae whole N was . and ee 
: G. 


11 was never 7 to en with Sug 
repreſentations of nature, and juſt obſervati- 
ons upon life; and it may eaſily be obſerved, 
that moſt of his pictures have an evident ten- 
deney to illuſtrate his firſt great poſition, * that 
_ © good is the conſequence of evil.” The ſun | 
that burns up the mountains, fructiſies the 
vales; the deluge that ruſhes doven the broken 
rocks with dreadful impetuoſity, is ſeparated 
into purling brooks; and the rage of the hur- 
ricane 5 the air. 


Even i in this poem his 1. not 0 able to 
forbenr one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 
ther, _ though ag delicate and 


tender, 
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tender, is a proof ho W _y an enen it 
_ upon his mind. 


Thie muſt be at leaſt Maia which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellencies, that this poem can promote no 
other purpoſes than thoſe of virtue, and that it 
is written with a very ſtrong ſenſe of the effi- 
* of N | 


| But m y province is nacher to Ns the hiſtory: 
of Mr. * 's performances, than to diſplay 
their rap: of or to obviate the criticiſms 
which they have occaſioned; and therefore J 
ſhall not dwell upon the particular' paſſages 
which deſerve applauſe: I ſhall neither ſhow 
the excellence of his deſcriptions, nor expatiate 
on the terrific portrait of ſuicide, nor point out 
the artful touches, by which he has diſtinguiſh- 
ed the intellectual features of the rebels, who 
ſuffer death in his laſt canto. It is, however, 
proper to obſerve, that Mr. Savage always 
declared the characters wholly fictitious, and ll 
without the leaſt alluſion to any real perſons 19 
or ende | | 5 3 8 
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From a poem ſo diligently labore, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably 
expected that he ſhould have gained conſider- 
able advantage; nor can it, without ſome de- 
Eree of indignation and concern, be told, that 

EST | he 
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he ſold the copy for ten guineas, of which he 
afterwards returned two, that the two laſt ſheets 
of the work might be reprinted, of which he 
had in his abſence intruſted the correction to a 


friend, who was too indolent to perform it with 
b 


'A foperſiitions 8 to the correction of 
his ſheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiari- 
ties: he often altered, reviſed, recurred to his 
firſt reading or punQuation, and again adopted 
the alteration: he was dubious and irreſolute 
without end, as on a gueſtion of the laſt im- 
portance, and at laſt was ſeldom ſatisfied : the 
intruſion or omiſſion of a comma was ſufficient 
to diſcompoſe him, and he would lament an er- 
ror of a ſingle letter as a heavy calamity. In 
one of his letters relating to an impreſſion. of 
ſome verſes, he remarks, that he had, with re- 
gard to the correction of the proof, © a ſpell 
upon him; and indeed the anxiety, with which. 
he dwelt upon the minuteſt and moſt trifling 
niceties, deſeryed no other name than that of 8 
faſcination. | 


That he ſold fo valuable a performance for 
ſo ſmall a price was not to be imputed either 
to neceſſity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to ſubmit to very hard 
conditions; or to ayarice, by which the 
bookſellers are frequently incited to oppreſs 

that 
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that genius by which they are ſupported; but 
to that intemperate deſire of pleaſure, and 
habitual ſlavery to his paſſions, which involy- 
ed him in many perplexities; he happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purſuit of 
ſome trifling gratification, and, being without 
money for the preſent occaſion, ſold his poem 
to the firſt bidder, and perhaps for the firſt 
price that was propoſed, and would probably 
have been content with * if leſs had been 
offered him. 


This poem was addreſſed to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, not only in the firſt lines, but in a for- 
mal dedication filled with the higheſt ſtrains of 
panegyric, and the warmeſt profeſſions of gra- 
titude, but by no means remarkable for * 
of connexion or elegance of ſtile. 


Theſe praiſes in a ſhort time he found kim 
ſelf inclined to retract, being diſcarded by the 
man on whom he. had beſtowed them, and 
whom he then immediately diſcovered not to 
have deſerved them. Of this quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr. Savage aſſigned very different reaſons, 
which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be 
alledged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af- 
firmed, that it was the conſtant practice of 
Mr, Savage to enter a tavern with any com- 


pany 
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pany that propoſed it, drink the moſt expenſive 
wines with great profuſion, and when the reck- 
oning was demanded, to be without money: If, 
s it often happened, his company were willing 

to defray his part, the affair ended, without 
any ill conſequences; but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expected that the wine ſhould be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of com- 
poſition was, to take them with him to his own 
apartment, aſſume the government of the houſe, 
and order the butler in an imperious manner 
to ſet the beſt wine in the cellar before his com- 
pany, who oſten drank till they forgot the re- 
ſpect due to the houſe in which they were en- 
tertained, indulged themſelves in the utmoſt 


extravagance of merriment, practiſed the moſt 


licentious frolicks, and committed * the out- 
rages of drunkenneſs. 


Nor was this the only Fora which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againſt him: Having given 
him a collection of valuable books, ſtamped 
with his own arms, he had the mortification 
to ſee them in a ſhort time expoſed to ſale up- 
on the ſtalls, it being uſual with Mr. Sa vage, 
when he wanted a ſmall ſum, to take his books 
to the ponkeoker. | 


Whoever was . OE: Mr. Savage 
eaſily credited both theſe accuſations: for, hav- 
ing been obliged from his firſt, entrance into 

the 
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the world to ſubſiſt upon expedients, aMuence 
was not able to exalt him above them; and fo 
much was he delighted with, wine and conver- 
ſation, and ſo long had he been accuſtomed to 
live by chance, that he would at any time go 
to the tavern without ſcruple, and truſt for his 
reckoning to the liberality of his company, and 
frequently of company to whom he was ve 

little known. This conduct indeed very ſel 
dom drew upon him thoſe inconveniences that 
might be feared by any other perſon ; for his 
converſation was ſo entertaining, and his ad- 
dreſs ſo pleaſing, that few thought the pleaſure 


which they received from him dearly purchaſ- 


ed, by paying for his wine, It was his pecu- 
liar happineſs, that he ſcarcely ever found a 
ſtranger, whom he did not leave a friend; but 
it muſt likewiſe be added, that he had not often 
a friend long, without obliging * to become 
a ſtranger. 


Mr. Savage on the other hand, declared, that 


Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becauſe 
he would ſubſtract from his own luxury and 
extravagance what he had promiſed to allow 
him, and that his reſentment. was only a plea 
for the viglation of his . : ane 


* His expreſſion. in one of his letters was, 8 8 


40 had involved his eſtate, and therefore poorly ſaught an occa- 
* 1 to — with him.“ | 


that 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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that he had done nothing that ought to ex- 
clude him from that ſubſiſtence which he 
thought not ſo much a favour, as a debt, 
ſince it was offered him upon conditions, 


vrhich he had never broken; and that his only 


fault was, that he could not be ſupported with 
— 


He en that Lord Tice of- 
ten exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to ſpend all his nights in taverns; 
and that he appeared very deſirous, that he 
would paſs thoſe hours with him, which he fo 
freely beſtowed upon others. This demand 
Mr. Savage conſidered as a cenſure of his con- 
duct, which he could never patiently bear; and 
which, in the latter and cooler part of his life, 
was ſo offenſive to him, that he declared it as 
his reſolution, © to ſpurn that friend who ſhould 

« preſume to diQate to him ;” and it is not like- 
ly, that in his earlier years he received admoni- 
tions with more calmneſs, 


He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch ex- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his liberty, of 
which he was very jealous, when it was neceſ- 
ſary to the gratification of his paſſions; and de- 
clared, that the requeſt was ſtill more unreaſon- 
able, as the company to which he was to have 
been confined was inſupportably diſagreeable. 


"This aſſertion affords another inſtance of that 


| incon- | 
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inconſiſtency of his writings with his converſa- 
tion, which was ſo often to be obſerved. He 
forgot how laviſhly he had, in his Dedication 
to Tux WANDERER, extolled the delicacy and 
penetration, the humanity and generoſity, the 
candour and politeneſs, of the man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch without underſtanding, without 
good-nature, and without juſtice; of whoſe 
name he thought himſelf obliged to leave no 
trace in any future edition of his writings; and 
accordingly blotted it out of that copy of Tur 
Wande which was in his . 8 


During his continuance with the wy Tyr- 
connel, he wrote THE TRIUM H or HREALTn 
AxpD MR rx, on the recovery of Lady Tyrcon- 
nel from a languiſhing illneſs. This perfor- 
mance is remarkable, not only for the gaiety 
of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is 
formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with ſorrow for 
the ſickneſs of her favourite, takes a flight in 
queſt of her ſiſter Health, whom ſhe finds re- 
clined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, 
amidſt the fragrance of -perpetual ſpring, with 
the breezes of the morning ſporting about her. 
Being ſolicited by her ſiſter Mirth, ſhe' readily 
promiſes her aſſiſtance, flies away in a cloud, 
and ieee the waters of Bath with new 


virtues, : 
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virtues, by which the fickneſs of Belinda hs 
. 


As the eee of his abilities, the bund 
m eircumſtances of his birth and life, the 
ſplendour of bis appearance, and the diſtinction 
which was for ſome time paid him by Lord 
Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
perſons of higher rank, than thoſe to whoſe 
converſation he had been before admitted, he 
did not fail to gratify that curioſity, which in- 
duced him to take a nearer view of thoſe whom 
their birth, their employments,. or their for- 
tunes, neceſſarily place at a diſtance from the 
greateft part of mankind, and to examine whe- 
ther their merit was magnified or diminiſhed 
by the medium through which it was contem- 
plated; whether the ſplendour with which they 
dazaled their admirers was inherent in them- 
ſelves, or only reflected on them by the objects 
that ſurrounded them; and whether great men 

were ſelected for high 1 or 5 ſtations 
made NO” W 


5 Por this purpoſe he 100 all opportunities 
of converſing familiarly with thoſe who were 
moſt conſpicuous at that time for their | 
er or their influence; he watched their looſer 
moments, and examined their domeſtic be- 
haviour with that acuteneſs which nature had 
given him, and which the uncommon variety 


of 
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of his life had contributed to increaſe, and that 
inquiſitiveneſs which muſt always be produo- 
ed in a vigorous mind, by an abſolute free- 
dom from all preſſing or domeſtic engagements. 
His diſcernment was quick, and therefore he 
ſoon found in every perſon, and in every af- 
fair, ſomething that deſerved attention; he 
was ſupported by others, without any care for 
himſelf, and was thetefore at n to Py 
his OY 8 | 


| More 3 to aden a eritio on 
een life could not eaſily concur; nor indeed 


could any man, who aſſumed from accidental 


advantages more praiſe than he could juftly 
claim from his real merit, admit an acquaint- 
ance more d 
whom likewiſe it muſt be confeſſed, that abili- 
ties really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue refified from ' paſſion, or proof againſt 
corruption, could not eaſily find an ubler fr Jad 
or a warmer advocate. 


What was the reſult of Mr. Savage's enqui- 
ry, though he was not much, accuſtomed to 
conceal his diſcoveries, it may not be entirely 
ſafe to relate, becauſe the perſons whoſe cha- 
raQters he criticiſed are powerful; and power 
and reſentment are ſeldom ſtrangers; nor would 
it perhaps be wholly juſt, becauſe what he-af- 
ſerted in converſation might, though true in 

general, 


langerous than that of Savage; of 
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general, be heightened by ſome momentary ar- 

dour of imagination, and, as it can be deli ver- 

ed only from memory, may be imperfectly re- 
preſented; ſo that the picture at firſt aggravated, 
and then unſkilfully copied, may be juſtly ſuſ- 


pected to retain no 2 be eee of the 
original. 


It may however be obſerved, that he Aid 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, or the conduct of parties, has been in- 
truſted; who have been conſidered as the ad- 
vocates of the crown, or the guardians of the 
people; and who have obtained the moſt impli- 
cit confidence, and the loudeſt applauſes. Of 
one particular perſon, who has been at one time 
ſo popular as to be generally eſteemed, and at 
another ſo formidable as to be univerſally de- 
teſted, he obſerved, that his acqtiifitions had 
been ſmall, or that his capacity was narrow, 
and that the whole range of his mind was 

from obſcenity to politics, and from pa to 
obſcenity. 


| But the opportunity of indulging his ſpecu- 
lations on great characters was now at an 
end. He was baniſhed from the table of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the 
world, without proſpect of finding quickly 


any other harbour, As prudence was not one 
of 
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of the virtues by which he was diſtinguiſhed, 
he had made no proviſion againſt a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be 
imagined, but that the ſeparation muſt for 
ſome time have been preceded by coldneſs, 
peeviſhneſs, or neglect, though it was un- 
doubtedly the conſequence of accumulated 
provocations on both ſides; yet every one that 


knew Savage will readily believe, that to him 


it was ſudden as a ſtroke of thunder; that, 
though he might have tranſiently ſuſpected it, 


he had never ſuffered any thought ſo unpleaſ- 


ing to ſink into his mind, but that he had 
driven it away by amuſements, or dreams of 
future felicity and affluence, and had never 
taken any meaſures by which he might pre- 
vent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 


This Penny and ſeparation, and the diffi- 
culties to which Mr. Savage was expoſed by 
them, were ſoon known both to his friends 
and enemies; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much 
is added to the luſtre of genius by the orna- 
ments of wealth. 


His 1 did not appear to excite much 


compaſſion; for he had not always been care- 


ful to uſe the advantages he enjoyed with that 
moderation which ought to have been with 


more than uſual caution preſerved by him, 


who 
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who knew, if he had reflected, that he was 
only a dependant on the bounty of another, 
whom he could expect to ſupport him no 
longer than he endeavoured to preſerve his fa+ 
vour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheleſs: ſet at defiance, and was 


continually irfitating by negligence or en- 
ws comoracel 


"TO need not be ſonght at any great 
diſtance to prove, that ſuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride ſeldom fails to exert itſelf in con- 
tempt and inſult; and if this is often the ef- 
fect of hereditary wealth, and of honours en- 
Joyed only by the merit of others, it is ſome 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which 
this unhappy man may have been betrayed, 
— that his proſperity was heightened by the force 
of novelty, and made more intoxicating by a 
ſenſe of the miſery in which he had ſo long 
languiſhed, and perhaps of the inſults which 
he had formerly borne, and which he might 
now think himſelf entitled to revenge. It is 
too common for thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuf- 
fered pain, to inflict it likewiſe in their turn 
with the ſame injuſtice, and to imagine that 
they have a right to treat others as they have 
themſelves been treate. 


That 


SA AVA BRE 


That Mr. Sa vage was too much elevated by | 


any goed fortune, is generally known; and 
ſome paſſages of bis Introduction to Tus Au- 
THOR To BE LET ſufficiently ſnew, that he 


did not wholly: refrain from ſuch ſatire as he 


afterwards thought very unjuſt, when he was 
expoſed to it himſelf; for; when he was after- 
wards ridiculed. in the character of a diſtreſſed 
Poet, he v cry: eafily diſcovered; that :diſtreſs/ 
Was nat a proper ſubject for merriment, or 
topin of ente: Hoi was Wen e 
cern, that, if miſery be the effect of virtue, it 
ought to be reverenced; if af ill- fortune, to 
be pitied; and if of vice, not to be inſulted, 
becauſe it is perhaps itſelf a puniſhment ade: 
quate to the crime by which: it was produced · 
And the humanity of that man can deſerve no 
panegyric, who is capable of ee eri 
minal in the hands of the executioner.. 


But theſe refleQions, though: they readily 


occurred ln him, in the firſt and laſt parts of his 
life, were, Lam afraid, for a long time for- 
gotten; at leaſt they were, like many other 


maxims, treaſured up in his mind, rather for 


ſhew than uſe, and operated very little upon 
his conduct, however elegantly he might. ſome - 
times explain, or 8 AT be might 
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© His degradation therefore from the condi- 
tion which he had enjoyed with ſuch wanton 
thoughtleſſneſs, was conſidered by many as an 
oecaſion of triumph. Thoſe who had before 
paid their court to him without ſucceſs, ſoon” 
returned the contempt which they had ſuffer- 
ed; and they who had received favours from 
him; for of ſuch favours as he'could beſtow he 
was: very liberal, did not always remember 
them: So much more certain are the effects of 
reſentment than of gratitude: it is not only to 
many more pleaſing to recollect thoſe faults 
which: place others below them, than thoſe 
virtdes by which they are themſelves compara- 
tively depreſſed ;! but it is likewiſe more eafy 
to neglect, than to recompenſe; and though 
there ate few who will praQtiſe a laborious vir- 
tue there will never be wanting eren e 
that will indulge an eaſy vice. 


Savage however Was very little diſturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune 
brought upon him, from thoſe whom he ne ver 
eſteemed, and with whom he never conſi der- 
et himſelf as levelled by any calamities; and 
 thonghat was not without ſome uncaſineſs that 
he: ſave ſome, whoſe friendſhip he valued, 
change their behaviour; he yet obſerved their 

coldneſs without Much emotion, 'confidered 
them as the ſlaves 1 wetune and the 1 


— 
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pers of proſperity, and was more inclined to 
delpiſe them, than to lament himſelf. 


2 does not appear, that, after this return of 
his wants, he found mankind equally favour- 
able to him, as at his firſt. appearance in the 


world. His ſtory, though in reality not leſs 
1 melancholy, was leſs affecting, becauſe it was 


no longer new; it therefore. procured him no 


new friends; and thoſe that had formerly re- 


lie ved him thought they might now conſign 
him to others. He was now likewiſe conſi - 
dered by many rather as criminal, than as un- 
happy; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, 
and of his mother, were ſufficiently induſtri- 
ous to publiſh his weakneſſes, which were in- 
deed very numerous; and nothing was forgot- 
ten, that might make bim either haterul or ri- 
Ann & 


lt con t but be 3 that ſuch repre- 
Writ of his faults muſt make great num- 
bers leſs ſenſible of his diſtreſs; many, who 
had only an opportunity to hear one. part, 
made no ſcruple to propagate the account 
which they received; many aſſiſted their circu- 
lation from malice or reyenge.;z. and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they 
might with a better grace withdraw their re- 
Ln or rue their aſliſtance. 


ww 6 
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Savage however was not one of thoſe, who 
ſuffered himſelf to be injured without reſiſt- 
ance, nor was leſs diligent in expoſing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
tained at leaſt this advantage, that he drove 
him firſt to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence; for he was ſo much provoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, that did no ho- 
nour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
houſe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, and his lordſhip had, 
without danger, the pleaſure of boaſting how 
he would have treated him. Mr. Savage went 
next day to repay his viſit at his own houſe; 
but was prevailed on, by his nes; to re- 
tire without ne _ en him. big: 


0 Tyroomnsl was . by Mr. Solas 
of ſome actions, which ſcarcely any provoca- 
tions will be thought ſufficient to juſtify; ſuch 
as ſeizing what he had in his lodgings,” and 
other inſtances of wanton cruelty, by which he 
increaſed the diſtreſs 4 mig u Hg 
YE to hi fei 


Theſe mutual Achten were „ ed tes on 


both ſides, for many years, with the utmoſt 
degree of virulence and rage; and time ſeem- 
ed rather to augment than diminiſh their re- 
A, That the * of Mr. Savage 


ſhould 
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ſhould be kept alive is not ſtrange, becauſe he 
felt every day the conſequences of the quarrel; 
but it might reaſonably have been hoped, that 
Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at 
length have forgot thoſe proyocations, which, 
. however they might have once inflamed him, 
wg Not in ality much. ak him. 
'S 

The. cpirit of Mr. Sam A 8 never wy 
fered him to ſolicit a reconciliation ; he return- 
ed reproach for reproach, and inſult for inſult; 
his ſuperiority of wit ſupplied the diſadvans 


tages of his fortune, and enabled him to form 


a party, and e out pecan 1n his far 
vour. 5 


But though this might be ſame n 
4 his vanity, it afforded very little relief to his 
neceſſities; and he was very frequently reduc- 
ed to uncommon hardſhips, of which, how⸗ 
ever, he never made any mean or importunate 
complaints, being formed rather to bear miſery 


with fortitude, W (As e with es 


deration, 


He now thou aht nd aghlu.as meuyz to 
expoſe the cruelty of his mother, and theres 
Fore, I believe, about this time, publiſhed 


Tux BasrAkn, a poem remarkable for the 


vivacious ſallies of thought in dhe deze 
139 ee In his Works, K 
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where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of baſe birth ; and 
the pathetic ſentiments at the end, where he 


recounts the real calamities which he ſuffered 
by the crime of his per e 


The vigour me Hirit of the worked, the pe- 
culiar circumſtances of the author, the novelty 
of the ſubject, and the notoriety of the ſtory 
to which the alluſions are made, Procured this 
performance a very favourable reception; great 
numbers were immediately difperſed, and edi- 
tions were CEN with unuſual rapidity. 


"Is a attended the publication, 
which Savage uſed to relate with great ſatisfac- 
tion. His mother, to whom the poem was 
with © due reverence” inſcribed, happened then 
to be at Bath, where ſhe could not conveniently 
. retire from cenſure, or conceal herſelf from ob- 
ſervation, and no ſooner did the reputation of 

the poem begin to ſpread, than ſhe heard it re- 
peated in all places of concourſe, nor could ſhe 
enter the aſſembly-rooms, or croſs the walks, 


without being ſaluted with ens: Unes from 
Tux BASTARD. 


This was perhaps the firſt time S at ever the 
diſcovered a ſenſe of ſhame, and on this occa- 
ſion the power of wit was very conſpicuous ; 
the wretch who had, without ſcruple, pro- 

claimed 


claimed berelk an ee _ Ss had firſt 
endeavoured to ſtarve her ſon, then to trans 
ſport him, and afterwards to hang him, was 
not able to bear the repreſentation of her on 
conduct; but fled from reproach, though ſhe 
felt no pain from guilt, and leſt Bath with the 
mrmalt ele to NN ide: = RI 


Thus 0 Sad the Catiafaftion of Snding, 8 
that, though he could not reform his mother, 
he could puniſh her, OO my e not "__ 
= R e de 5b fl 


— 


5 1 


, The Per which: — ——_— — this 
increaſe. of his poetical reputation, was ſuffi- 
cient for ſome time to overbalance the miſe- 


ries of want, which this performance did not 
much alleviate, for it was ſold for a very trir 
vial ſum to a bookſeller, who, though the ſuc- 


ceſs was ſp. uncomman that five impreſſions 
were ſold, of which many were undoubtedly 


very numerous, had not generoſity ſufficient. 


to admit 998 I Weiler: to any "ik: 8. 
Ws: mit 5 15 Ef ce 586 


Na? 


* - - — > * 
& 1 1 


The ale of this bi s always mention- 
0 by Savage with the utmoſt elevation of 
heart, and referred to by him as an inconteſta- 
ble proof of a general acknowledgment of his 


abilities. It was indeed the only Pace 
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er which he cools juſtly 4 boaſt end . 
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164 


14 | Af 


But 8 hs TY not loſs t had lenker 
which ſuoceſs gave him, of lag l ns 
on his abilities, But paid due deſerencę to the 
fuffrages of mankind when they were given in 
his favour, he did not ſuffer-his'efteem of him- 
ſelf to depend upon others, nor found any 
thing ſacred in the woice of the people when 
they were inclined to cenſure him; be then 
readily ſhewed the folly of expecting that the 
public ſhould judge right, obſerved ho flowly 
poetical merit had often forced its way into 

the world; he contented himſelf with the ap- 
plauſe of men of judgement, and was fome- 
what diſpoſed" 0/:exolude all thoſe from the 
character of e e not rae 
N RN? WAGE 


: 
AF 19 Nea 
1 2183 — 


But he ad at other aa mes more | Covourable 


to mankind than to think them blind to the 


beauties of his works, and imputed the flow - 
neſs of their fale to other cauſes; either they 
were publiſhed at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the public 
was engroſſed by ſome ſtruggle in the parlia- 
ment, or ſome other object of general concern; 
or they were by the neglect of! the publiſher 
not diligently diſperſed; or by his avatice not 
ae with „ Addreſs, 


or 
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or induſtry, or liberality, was always wanting; 
and the blame was laid 1 on any perſon 
on on auer. | 


the ants Je als mit * every man 
practiſes in ſome degree, and to which too 


much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 


aſcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himſelf. Had he indeed only made 
uſe of theſe expedients to alleviate the loſs or 
want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages, :which-it-is not in man's power to 
beſtow upon himſelf, they might haue been 
juſily mentioned as inſtances of a philoſophical 
mintl, and very properly propaſed to the imi- 
tation of multitudes, who, for want of divert- 
ang their imaginations with the fame dexterity, 
| Ts nne a Rs eg! a _ 


It were | doubtleſs. 5 5 W that ach 
and reaſon wert univerſally prevalent; that 
every ſthing were eſteemed according to its real 
value; and that men would ſecure themſelves 
from being diſappointed in their endea vours 
after happineſs, by placing it only in virtue, 
Which is always to be obtained; but if adven- 
titious and foreign pleaſures muft be purſued, 
it wanld be perhaps of ſome benefit, ſince that 

purſuit muſt frequently be fruitleſs, if the prac- 
tioe of Savage could be taught, that folly might 

1 | be 
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106 SAVAGE 


be an antidots to folly, and one le bs be ob- 
viated by another. 


But the danger of this leaſing intoxication 
muſt not be concealed ;' nor indeed can any 
one, after having obſeryed the life of Savage, 
need to be . — againſt it. By imputing 
none of his miſeries to himſelf, he continued 
_ to aft upon the ſame principles, and to follow 
the ſame path; was never made wiſer by his 
ſufferings, nor preſerved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He . proceeded 
throughout his life to tread the ſame ſteps on 
the ſame circle; always applauding his paſt 
conduct, or at leaſt forgetting it, to amuſe him- 
ſelf with phantoms of happineſs, which were 

dancing before him; and willingly: turned his 
eyes from the light of reaſon, when it would 
| have diſcovered the illuſion, and ſhewn- him, 
what 5 never wiſhed to ſee, his real A 


He is even de after having lulled' his 
imagination with thoſe ideal opiates, of having 
r 
and, having accuſtomed hiniſelf to impute all 
deviations from the right to foreign cauſes, it is 
certain that he was upon every occaſion too 
ceaſily reconciled to himſelf, and that he ap- 

peared very little to regret thoſe practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reign- 
gd error "ol his life was, hat he miſtook the 
love 


n 107 
love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed 


not ſo much a good. men. as the friend 484 _ 
: neſs, of | 


This at leaſt muſt be 0 n that his 
always preſerved a ſtrong ſenſe of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceflity, of virtue, and that 
he never contributed ——— to ſpread cor- 
ruption amongſt mankind; his actions, which 
were generally preci jpitate, were often blame- 
able; but his writings, being the productions 
of ſtudy, uniformly tended to the exaltation 
of the mind, and the: nee of 1 
"Sy and: 1 5200 5 


Theſe wr Agen may improve Wü when 
his failings ſhall be forgotten; and therefore 
he muſt be conſidered, upon the whole, as a 
benefactor to the world; nor can his perſonal 
example do any hurt, finde, whoe ver hears of 
| his faults, will hear of the miſeries which they 
brought upon him, and which would deſerve 
leſs pity, had not his condition been ſuch as 
made his faults pardonable. He may be conſi- 
dered as a child expoſed to all the temptations 
of indigence, at an age when reſolution was 
not yet ſtrengthened by conviction, nor virtue 
confirmed by habit; a circumſtance which in 
his BasTARD he laments in a very affecting 
a manner: a 


No 


108 s v 


7 — No Mother's care 
Shielded n my Infant 4 innocence with prayer: 
No Father's guardian-hand my youth main- 
| tain'd, 
— forth wy nen from vice refrain'd 


Tux Burnin; NONE it * 80 provoke 
or-mottify his mother, could not be ex 
to melt her to eompaſſion, ſo that he was Aill 
under the ſame want of the neceſſities of life; 
and he therefore exerted all the intereſt which | 
his wit, or is birth, or his misfortunes, could 
| to obtain, upon the death of Euſden, 
the place of Poet Laureat, and proſecuted his 
application with ſo much diligence, that the 
King publickly declaxed it his intention to be- 
Row it upon him; but ſuch was the fate of 
Savage, that even the King, when, he intended 
bis advantage, was diſappointed in his ſchemes; 
for the Lord rlain, Who has the diſpoſal 
of the lavrel, as ne of the appendages of his 
office, either did not know the King's deſign, 
or did net approve it, or thought the nomina- 
tiog-of the ILaureat an eneroachment upon his 
rights, and . pang wh n _ 
en Cibber. 


Bir N ws ma 2 A 0 $i] 
| Auf applying to the Queen, that, having 
once given him life, ſne would enable him to 
ſupport it, and therefore publiſned a ſhort 


poem 
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poem on her birth-day, to which he gave the 
odd title of VoL UNTERER LAUuR EAT. The 


event of this eſſay he has himſelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 


TR  GEenTLEMAN's MadAzIN E, from 
whence [ have copied it entire, as this was 


one of the few b N in which Mr. n 


88 


. Tos yotr « Magazine f Gr ada you * 
« liſhed the laſt VoluNxTEER LAURBAT, writ- 


ten on a very melancholy'occafion, the death 
of the royal patroneſs of arts and literature 


in general, and of the author of that poem 
jn particular: I now ſend you the firſt that 


Mr. Savage wrote under that title This 


c gentleman, notwithſtanding a very conſi- 


derable intereſt, being, on the death of Mr. 
EBuſden, diſappointed of the Laureat's place; 
* wrote the before- mentioned poem; which 
„was no ſooner publiſhed, but the late 
„Queen ſent tö a bookſeller for it: the au- 
< thor had not at that time a friend either to 
get him introduced, or his poem preſetited 
at court; yet ſuch was the unſpeakable 
goodneſs of that Princeſs, that, notwith- 
« ſanding | this act of ceremony was wanting, 
in a W 8 alter publication, Mr. Savage 
received 
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110 SAVAGE. 


received a Bank- bill of fifty pounds, and a 
* gracious meſſage from her Majeſty, by the 
Lord North and Guilford, - to this effect; 
« © That her Majeſty was highly pleaſed with- 
the verſes; that ſhe took particularly kind 
© his lines there relating to the King; that 
he had permiſſion to write annually on the 
* ſame ſubject; and that he ſhould* yearly: 
receive the like preſent, till ſomething bet- 
„ter (which was her Majeſty's intention) 
« could be done for him.“ After this, he 
as permitted to preſent one of his annual 
“ poems to her Majeſty, had the honour of 

„ kiſſing her hand, and met with the” moſt 
* grakious rde 1 | 
38 „ Yours, b. | 


Such was the 8 wk doch its te- 
oeption; a reception which, though by no 
means unkind; was yet not in the hi gheſt de- 
gree generous; to chain down the genius of a 
writer to an annual panegyric, ſnewed in the 
Queen too much deſire of hearing her own 
praiſes, and a greater regard to herſelf than to 
him on whom her bounty was conferred. It 
was a kind of avaricious generoſity, by which 
wet was rather e e user | 
WAS: 14 55 5 


| Mes. Oldfield 15 e nn; 3 * 
fame allowance with wach more hergic inten- 
3 tion; 
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tion; ſhe/ had no other view than to enable 
him to proſecute his ſtudies, and to ſet himſelf 
above the want of aſſiſtance, and was content- 
ed with doing "ow without N for en- 
comiums. e 


; Mr Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was raviſhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thoſe which he was promiſed; 
he conſidered himſelf now as a favourite of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual 
poems would eſtabliſh Te in Tore R 
em 04 roomy 


He therefore aſſumed the title of Vor un- 
TEER LAUREAT, not without ſome reprehen- 
ſions from Cibber, who informed him, that 
the title of LAUREAT was a mark of honour 
conferred by the King, from whom all honour 
is derived, and which therefore no man has a 
right to beſtow upon himſelf; and added, that 
he might, with equal propriety, ſtile himſelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot- be denied that the remark was juſt; 
but Sa vage did not think any title, which was 
conferred upon Mr. Cibber, ſo honourable as 
that the uſurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as an inſtance of very exorbitant vanity, 
and therefore « continued to write under the 


2 Fa 1 | N dil $4 rt fame 
x TM | | 
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ſame il, and . erf JO! n ae 
reward. — 6 | 


_ his did not t appear to W theſe. enco- 
miums as teſts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promiſe, or acts of ceremony, by the perfor- 
mance of which he was intitled to his penſion, 
and therefore did not labour them with great 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that for ſome of the laſt years he regu- 
larly inſerted them in TR GENTLEMAx's 
Macazine, by which they were ee | 
over the kingdom. 


Of ſome of them he had himſelf ſo low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
collection of poems, for which he printed pro- 
poſals, and ſolieited ſubſcriptions; nor can it 
ſcem ſtrange, that, being confined to the ſame 
ſubject, he ſhould be — ſome times indolent, 
and at others unſucceſsful, that he ſhould. 
ſometimes delay a diſagrecable taſk, till it was 
200 late. to perform it well; or that he ſhould 
ſometimes repeat the ſame; ſentiment: on the 
ſame occaſion, or at others be miſled by an at- 
tempt 1 to foroed! dee and 


nn ie, 


a ** SF with; a -dbakla jntorition, 
which ſupplied him with ſome variety ; for his 
| ____buſi- 
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1 buſineſs was to praiſe the Queen for the favours 
which he had received, and to complain to 
her of the delay of thoſe which ſhe had pro- 
miſed: in ſome of his pieces, therefore, grati- 
tude is predominant, and in ſome diſcontent; 
in ſome he repreſents himſelf as happy in her 
patronage, and in others as dio to find 

| himſelf neglected. 


Her peine like other promiſes ke to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took ſufficient care that it ſhould 
not be forgotten. The publication of his 
VoLunTzzR LAUREAT procured him no 
other reward n a regular remittance of fif- 


5 . 


bly was not 0 depreſſed by his diſappoint. 
ments as to neglect any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his intereſt. When the 
Princeſs Anne was married, he wrote a poem * 
upon her departure, only, as he declared, be- 
* cauſe it was expected from him, and he was 
not willing to bar his own nen by any ap- 


ne of S e 


0 never mentioned any been gained 
by this poem, or any regard that was paid to 
it; F909 therefore it is n that it was —— 

fo | | | Th » Printed in his Works, 323 1 

"Mons HE. - © 5 ed 
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ed at court as an act of duty to which he was 
obliged by his dependence, and which it was 
therefore not neceſſary to reward by any new 
favour: or perhaps the Queen really intended 
his advancement, and therefore thought it ſu- 


perfluous to laviſh preſents upon a man whom 
ſhe — to eſtabliſh for life. 


About this time not only his "ORE were in 
danger of being fruſtrated, but his penſion 
likewiſe of being obſtructed, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of Tas DAILY Cov- 
RANT, a paper then publiſhed under'the direc- 
tion of the miniſtry, charged him with a crime, 
which, though not very great in itſelf, would 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very juſtly have incenſed the Queen 
againſt him. He was accuſed by name of in- 
fluencing elections againſt the court, by ap- 
pearing at the head of a tory mob; nor did 
the accuſer fail to aggravate his crime, by re- 
preſenting it as the effe of the moſt atrocious 
ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion againſt the 
' Queen, who had firſt preſerved him from an 
infamous death, and afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
him by her favour, and ſupported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open and con- 
fident, was likewiſe by good fortune very 
particular. The place of the tranſaction was 
mentioned, and the whole ſeries of the rioter's 
conduQt related. This exactneſs made Mr. 
Savage's 
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Savage's vindication eaſy; for he never had in 
his life ſeen the place which was declared to 
be the ſcene of his wickedneſs, nor ever had 
been preſent in any town when its repreſent- 
atives were choſen. This anſwer he therefore 
made haſte to publiſh, with all the circum- 
ſtances neceſſary to make it credible; and ve- 
ry reaſonably demanded, that the accuſation 
ſhould be retracted in the ſame paper, that he 
might no longer ſuffer the imputation of ſedi- 
tion and ingratitude. This demand was like- 
wiſe prefſed by him in a private letter to the 
author of the paper, who either truſting to the 
protection of thoſe whoſe defence he had un- 
dertaken, or having entertained ſome perſonal 
malice againſt Mr. Savage, or fearing, leſt, by 
retracting ſo confident an aſſertion, he ſhould 
impair the credit of his paper, refuſed to give 
him that ſatisfaction. 


Mr. Sun therefore thought it neceſſary, 
to his own vindication, to proſecute him in 
the King's Bench; but as he did not find any 
ill effects from the accuſation, having ſuffici- 
ently cleared his innocence, he thought any 
farther procedure would have the appear- 
ance of reyenge, and therefore willin gly drop- 


„ 


He ſaw ſoon afterwards a proceſs commenc- 
ed | in ho ſame court againſt himſelf, on an in- 
| "TN formation 
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formation in which he was accuſed of writing 
and publiſhing an obſcene pamphlet. 


It was always Mr. Sa vage's deſire to be diſ- 
tiaguiſhed ; and, when any controverſy became 
popular, he never wanted ſome reaſon for en- 
gaping in it with great ardour, and appearing 
at the head of the party which he had choſen. 
As he was never celebrated for his prudence, 
he had no ſooner taken his ſide, and informed 
himſelf of the chief topicks of the diſpute, than 
he took all opportunities of aſſerting and pro- 
pagating his principles, without much regard to 
his own intereſt, or any other viſible deſign than 
that of drawing «one himſelf ths attention of. 
mankind. _ 


5 The diſpute between the Biſhop: of London 
and the Chancellor is well known to have been 
for ſome time the chief topick of political con- 
verſation; and therefore Mr. Savage, in purſu- 
ance of his character, endeavoured to become 
conſpicuous among the controvertiſts with 
which every coffee-houſe was filled on that 
occaſton. He was an indefatigable oppoſer of 
all the claims of eccleſiaſtical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded; 
and was therefore no friend to the Biſhop 
of London. But he had another reaſon for 
appearing. as a warm advocate for Dr. Run- 
dle; for he was the friend of Mr. Foſter and 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomſon, who -were the friends of (Mr. 
Savage. 


Thus remote was his intereſt in the queſtion, 
which however, as he imagined, concerned him 
ſo nearly, that it was not ſufficient to harangue 
and diſpute, but neceſſary likewiſe to write 
upon it. 


He therefore engaged with great ardour in a 
new Poem, called by him, Tye PROGRESS oF 
A Divine; in which he conducts a profligate 
prieſt by all the gradations of wickedneſs from 
a poor curacy in the country, to the higheſt 
preferments in the church, and deſcribes 5 
that humour which was natural to him, and 
that knowledge which was extended to all the 
diverſities of human life, his behaviour in eve- 
ry ſtation; and inſinuates, that this prieſt, thus 
accompliſhed, found at laſt a patron in the Bi- 
ſhop of London. 


When he was aſked by one of his friends, on 
what pretence he could charge the Biſhop with 
ſuch an action, he had no more to ſay, than 
that he had only inverted the accuſation, and 
that he thought it reaſonable to believe, that 
he, who obſtructed the riſe of a good man 
without reaſon, would for bad reaſons promote 
the exaltation of a villain. 


The 
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The clergy were univerſally provoked by 
this ſatire; and Savage, who, as was his con- 
ſtant practice, had ſet his name to his perfor- 
mance, was cenſured in ThR WEEEKLY Mrs- 
CELLANY * with ſeverity, which he did not 
ſeem inclined to forget. v 
nts | But 


* A ſhort ſatire was likewiſe publiſhed i in the ſame paper, in which 
were the following lines: 


For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
| Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 

Well might you think he ſpent his future years 
In prayer, and faſting, and repentant tears. | 
hut, O vain hope !—the truly Savage cries, 
% Prieſts, and their flaviſh doctrines, I deſpiſe. 
« Shall I ——— 
«© Who, by free-thinking to free action fir'd, 

In midnight brawls a deathleſs name acquir'd, 
© Now ſtoop to learn of ecclefiaſtic men ?— _ 
„No, arm'd with rbyme, at prieſts I'll take my aim, 
Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.” 


WeexLy MiscELLanwy. 


An anſwer was publiſhed in Tux GenTLtman's Macazine, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following * 
are ſelected: | 


Transform'd by thoughtleſs rage, and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and puſh'd without deſign; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruſt, 
And brought the youth a victim to the duft ; 
So ſtrong the hand of accident appears, 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 
| | Inſtead 
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But a return of invective was not thought a 
ſufficient puniſhment. The Court of King's 
Bench was therefore moved againſt him, and 
he was obliged to return an anſwer to a charge 
of obſcenity. It was urged, in his defence, that 
obſcenity was criminal when it was intended 
to promote the practice of vice; but that Mr. 
Savage had only introduced obſcene ideas, with 
the view of expoſing them to deteſtation, and 
of amending the age, by ſhewing the deformi- 
ty of wickedneſs. This plea was admitted; 
and Sir Philip Vorke, who then preſided in that 
court, diſmiſſed the information with enco- 


Inſtead of waſting all thy future years, 
„Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ;” 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 

To curb the prieſt, and fink his high-church rage; 
To ſhew what frauds the holy veſtments hide, | 
The neſts of ay'rice, luſt, and pedant pride; 
Then change the ſcene, let merit brightly ſhine, 
And round the patriot twiſt the wreath divine 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame; 
In well-tun'd lays tranſmit a Foſter's name; 
Touch every paſſion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 

Thus future times ſhall royal grace extol; 
Thus poliſh'd lines thy preſent fame enrol. 

hut grant | 5 
——— Maliciouſly that Savage plung'd the ſteel, 
And made the youth its ſhining vengeance feel; 
My ſoul abhors the act, the man deteſts, 

But more the bigotry in prieſtly breaſts. 


GENTLEMAN'S MacaziNE, May 1735. 


miums 
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miums s upon the purity and excellence of Mr. 
Savage 8 writings. 


The proſecution, however, anſwered in ſome 
meaſure the purpoſe of thoſe by whom it was 
ſet on foot; for Mr. Savage was ſo far inti- 
midated by it, that, when the edition of his 
poem was ſold, he did not venture to reprint 
it; ſo that it was in a ſhort time forgotten, or 
forgotten by all but thoſe whom it offended. 


It is ſaid, that ſome endeavours were uſed to 
incenſe the Queen againſt him: but he found 
advocates to obviate at leaſt part of their ef- 
fet ; for though he was never advanced, he 
ſtill continued to receive his penſion. 


This poem drew more infamy upon him 
than any incident of his life; and, as his con- 
duct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to ſe- 
cure his memory from reproach, by inform 
ing thoſe whom he made his enemies, that 
he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion; and that, though, whenever he thought 
he had any reaſon to complain of the cler- 
gy, he uſed to threaten them with a new edi- 
tion of THE PROGRESS of A Divine, it was 


his calm and ſettled reſolution to ſuppreſs it 
for -Cver.- 


He 
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He once intended to have made a better re- 
paration for the folly or injuſtice with which he 
might be charged, by writing another poem, 
called, TRE REA or A FREETHINKER, 
whom he intended to lead through all the 
ſtages of vice and folly, to convert him from 
virtue to wickedneſs, and from religion to in- 
fidelity, by all the modiſh ſophiſtry uſed for 


that purpoſe ; and at laſt to diſmiſs him by his 
own hand into the other world, 


That he did not execute this deſign is a real 
loſs to mankind, for he was too well acquaint- 
ed with all the ſcenes of debauchery to have 
failed in his repreſentations of them, and too 
zealous for virtue not to have repreſented them 


in ſuch a manner as ſhould expoſe them either 
to ridicule or deteſtation. 


But this 8 was, like others, formed and 
laid aſide, till the vigour of his imagination was 
ſpent, and the efferveſcence of invention had 
ſubſided; but ſoon gave way to ſome other de- 
ſign, which pleaſed by its novelty for a while, 
and Ro was neglected like the former. 


He was till in his uſual exigencies, having 
no certain ſupport but the penſion allowed him 
by the Queen, which, though it might have 
kept an exact œconomiſt from want, was very 
far from * n for Mr. Savage, who 


had 
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had never been accuſtomed to diſmiſs any of 
his appetites without the gratification which 
they ſolicited, and whom nothing but want of 
money withheld from partaking of 2 5 1 782 
ſure that fell within his view. 


His conduct with regard to his penſion was 
very particular. No ſooner had he changed 
the bill, than he vaniſhed from the ſight of all 
his acquaintances, and lay for ſome time out 
of the reach of all the enquiries that friendſhip 
or curiofity could make after him; at length 
he appeared again pennyleſs as before, but ne- 
ver informed even thoſe whom he ſecmed to 
regard moſt, where he had been, nor was his 
retreat ever diſcovered, 


This was his conſtant practice during the 
whole time that he received the penſion from 
the Queen : He regularly diſappeared and re- 
turned. He indeed affirmed, that he retired to 
ſtudy, and that the money ſupported him in 


| ſolitude for many months; but his friends de- 


_ clared, that the ſhort time in which it was 


ſpent ſufficiently confuted his own account of 
his conduct. 


77 Ho politeneſs and his wit till raiſed him 
friends, who were deſirous of ſetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppreſſed ; and therefore ſo- 

licited 
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licited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with 
ſo much earneſtneſs, that they obtained a pro- 
miſe of the next place that ſnould become va- 

cant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a 
year. This promiſe was made with an un- 
common declaration, that it was not the 


promiſe of a miniſter to a petitioner, but of 
. à friend to his friend.“ 


Mr. Savage now contiuded himſelf ſet at 
eaſe for ever, and, as he obſerves in a poem 
written on that incident of his life, truſted and 
vas truſted; but ſoon found that his confi- 
dence was ill-grounded, and this friendly pro- 
miſe was not inviolable. He ſpent a long 
time in ſolicitations, and at laſt . and 
deſiſted. 


| He did not indeed PAY that he had given 
the miniſter ſome reaſon to believe that he 
ſhould not ſtrengthen his own intereſt by ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in coffee-houſes as an advocate 
for the miniſtry of the laſt years of Queen 
Anne, and was always ready to juſtify the 
conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whom he mentions with great re- 
gard in an epiſtle upon authors, which he 
wrote about that time, but was too wiſe to 
publiſh, and of which * ſome * 

bade 
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have appeared, inſerted by him in the Ma- 
GAZINE after his retirement. 


To deſpair was not, however, the character 
of Savage; when one patronage failed, he had 
recourſe to another. The prince was now ex- 
tremely popular, and had very liberally re- 
warded the merit of ſome writers, whom Mr. 
Savage did not think ſuperior to himſelf, and 
therefore he reſol ved to addreſs a poem to 
him. | 


For this purpoſe he made choice of a ſub- - 
jet, which could regard only perſons of the 
higheſt rank and higheſt affluence, and which 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to 
1 the patronage of a prince; and hav- 

ing retired for ſome time to Richmond, that 


he might proſecute his deſign in full tranquil- 


lity, without the temptations of pleaſure, or 
the ſolicitations of creditors, by which his me- 


ditations were in equal danger of being diſ- 


concerted, he produced a poem On PvusLic 
SPIRIT, WITH REGARD TO PuBLic Works. 


The plan of this poem is very extenſive, 


and compriſes a multitude of topicks, each of 


which might furniſh matter ſufficient for a 


long performance, and of which ſome have al- 
ready employed more eminent writers; but as 


he was | perhaps not fully acquainted with the 
whole 
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whole extent of his own deſign, and was writ- 
ing to obtain a ſupply of wants too preſſing to 
admit of long or accurate enquiries, hie paſſes 
negligently over many public works, which, 
even in his own opinion, deſerved to be more 
en treated. 


But though he may ſometimes diſappoint his 
reader by tranſient touches upon theſe ſubjects, 
Which have often been conſidered, and there- 
fore naturally raiſe expectations, he muſt be 
allowed amply to compenſate his omiſſions, by 
expatiating, in the concluſion of his work, up- 
on a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated by 
any eminent poet, though it now appears more 
ſuſceptible of embelliſhments, more adapted to 
exalt the ideas, and affect the paſſions, than 
many of thoſe which have hitherto been thought 
moſt worthy of the ornaments of verſe. The 
ſettlement of colonies in uninhabited countries, 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe in ſecurity, whoſe 
misfortunes have made their own country no 
longer pleaſing or ſafe, the acquiſition of pro- 
perty without injury to any, the appropriation 
of the waſte and luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoy ment of thoſe gifts which heaven 
bas ſcattered upon regions uncultivated 2 
unoccupied, cannot be conſidered without g 
ing riſe to a great number of pleaſi ing 4 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
proſpects; . and, therefore, whatever ſpecula- 

g tions 
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tions they may produce in thoſe who have 
confined themſelves to political ſtudies, natu- 
rally fixed the attention, and excited the ap- 
plauſe, of a poet. The politician, when he 
conſiders men driven into other countries for 
| ſhelter, and obliged to retire to foreſts and de- 
ſerts, and paſs their lives and fix their poſte- 
rity in the remoteſt corners of the world, to 
avoid thoſe hardſhips which they ſuffer or fear 
in their native place, may very properly en- 
quire, why the legiſlature does not provide a 
remedy for theſe miſeries, rather than encou- 
rage an eſcape from them. He may conclude, 
that the flight of every honeſt man is a loſs to 
the community ; that thoſe who are unhappy 
without guilt ought to be relieved; and the 
life, which is overburthened by accidental ca- 
lamities, ſet at eaſe by the care of the public; 
and that thoſe, who have by miſconduct for- 
feited their claim to favour, ought rather to be 
made uſeful to the ſociety which they have in- 
jured, than be driven from it. But the poet 
is employed in a more pleaſing undertaking 
than that of propoſing laws, which, however 
juſt or expedient, will never be made, or en- 
deavouring to reduce to rational ſchemes of 
government ſocieties which were formed by 


chance, and are conducted by the private paſ- 
ſions of thoſe who preſide in them. He guides 
the unhappy fugitive from want and perſecu- 
tion, to plenty, quiet, and ſecurity, and ſeats 

Mw him 
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him in ſcenes of peaceful ſolitude, and undiſ- 
turbed repoſe. | 


Savage has not forgotten, amidſt the pleaſing 
ſentiments which this proſpet of retirement 
_ ſuggeſted to him, to cenſure thoſe crimes which 
have been generally committed by the diſco- 
verers of new regions, and to expoſe the enor- 
mous wickedneſs of making war upon barhar- 
ous nations becauſe they cannot reſiſt, and of 
invading countries becauſe they are fruitful ; 
of extending navigation only to propagate vice, 
and of viſiting diſtant lands only to lay them 
waſte. He has aſſerted the natural equality of 
mankind, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs that 
pride which inclines men to imagine that =_ 
is Wh Ps. OE: of Power: 


His deſcription of the various miſeries which 
force men to ſeek for refuge in diſtant - coun- 
tries, affords another inſtance of his proficiency 
in the important and extenſive ſtudy of hu- 
man life; and the tenderneſs with which he 


recounts them, another proof of his 3 
and benevolence. 


10 is obſervable; that the cloſe of this poem 
diſcovers a change which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publiſhed in his Miſ- 
cellanies, he declares his contempt of the con- 


trated. 


a — . — — 
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tracted views and narrow proſpects of the mid- 


dle ſtate of life, and declares his reſolution ei- 
ther to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the ſnrub; but in this poem, though ad- 


dreſſed to a prince, he mentions this ſtate of 


life as compriſing thoſe who ought moſt to at- 
tract reward, thoſe who merit moſt the conſi- 
dence of power, and the familiarity of great- 


neſs; and, accidentally mentioning this paſſage 


to one of his friends, declared, that in his opi- 
nion all the virtue of mankind was Mibpec- 


hended i in that ſlate. 


| > 11 deſcribing villas mil gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abſurd cuſtom which 
prevails among the Engliſh, of permitting ſer- 
vants to receive money from ſtrangers for the 
entertainment that they receive, and therefore 
care in is poem Wale lines; J 


But what the flowering ped of pion rare, 
However royal, or however fair, : 


I gates, which to acceſs ſhould ſtill give way, 


Ope but, like Peter's paradiſe, for pay? 


I perquiſited varlets frequent ſtand, 


And each new walk muſt a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt ſurveys ? 

What Muſe ſhall from oblivion match their 
ner 2 


: But 


A am 
But before the publication of his perform- 


ance he recollected, that the Queen allowed her 


garden and cave at Richmond to be ſhewa for 
money, and that ſhe ſo openly countenanced the 
practice; that ſhe had beſtowed the privilege 
of ſhewing them as a place of profit on a man, 
whoſe merit ſhe valued herſelf upon reward- 


ing, though ſhe gave him only the liberty of 


diſgracing his country. 


He therefore thought, with more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pub- 
lication of theſe lines might be officiouſly re- 
preſented as an infult upon the Queen, to 
whom he owed his life and his ſubſiſtence, and 
that the propriety of his obſervation would be 
no ſecurity againſt the cenſures which the un- 
ſeaſonableneſs of it might draw upon him; he 
therefore ſuppreſſed the paſſage in the firſt edi- 
tion, but after the Queen's death thought the 
ſame caution no longer neceſſary, and reſtored 
it to the e place. 


The poem was therefore publiſhed without 


any political faults, and inſcribed to the 
Prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to preſent it to 
him, had no other method of attracting his 
obſervation than the publication of Sc 


advertiſements, and therefore received no re- 
Vol. III. K | ward 
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ward from his patron, answer generous on 


Other occaſions. 


This diſappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by ſome means or 


other confident that the Prince was not igno- 


rant of his addreſs to him; and inſinuated, 
that, if any advances in popularity could have 
been made by diſtinguiſhing him, he had not 
written without notice, or without reward. 


He was once inclined to have preſented his 
poem in perſon, and ſent to the printer for a 
copy with that deſign; but either his opinion 


Changed, or his reſolution deſerted him, and he 


continued to reſent neglect without attempting 
to force himſelf into N | 


Nor was the ine much more favourable 
than his patron, for only ſeventy-two were ſold, 
though the performance was much commended 
by ſome whoſe judgment'in that kind of writ- 
ing is generally allowed. But Savage eaſily re- 
conciled himſelf to mankind without imputing 
any defect to his work, by obſerving that his 
poem was unluckily publiſhed two days aſter 
the prorogation of the parliament, and by 
conſequence at a time when all thoſe who 


could be expected to regard it were in the hur- 


ry of preparing for their departure, or engaged 
„ | | | in 
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in taking leave of others vn their diſmiſſion 
from public affairs. 5 


le mat be however allowed, in juſtification 
of the public, that this performance is not the 
moſt excellent of Mr. Savage's works; and that, 
though it cannot be denied to contain many 
ſtriking ſentiments, majeſtic lines, and juſt ob- 


9 ſervations, it is in general not ſufficiently po- 


liſhed in the language, or enlivened in the 
imagery, or digeſted in the plan. 


Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was ſuch as 
very few could have ſapported with equal pati- 
ence; but to which it muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, 
that few would have been expoſed who received 
punctually fifty pounds a year; a ſalary which 
though by no means equal to the demands of 
vanity and luxury, is yet found ſufficient to 
ſupport families above want, and was undoubt- 
ny more than the neceſſities of life "IT. 


But no ata had he received his penſion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a ſhort time to his former 
diſtreſs, and for ſome part of the year generally 
lived by chance, eating only when he was in- 
vited to the tables. of his acquaintances, from 
which the meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded 
him, when the politeneſs and variety of hig 

K 2 con ver- 
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converſation would have been thought a ſuffi- 
cient recompence for his entertainment. 


He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and paſſed the night ſometimes in mean houſes, 
which are ſet open at night to any caſual wan- 
derers, ſometimes in cellars among the riot and 
filth of the meaneſt and moſt profligate of the 
rabble; and ſometimes, when he had not mo- 
ney to ſupport even the expences of theſe re- 
ceptacles, walked about the ſtreets till he was 
weary, and lay down in the ſummer upon a 
bulk, or in the winter, with his aſſociates in 
poverty, among the aſhes of a e 


In this manner were paſſed thoſe days and 
thoſe nights which nature had enabled him to 
ha ve employed in elevated ſpeculations, uſeful 
ſtudies, or pleaſing converſation. On a bulk, in 
a cellar, or in a glaſs-houſe among thieves and 
beggars, was to be found the Author of THE 
WANDERER, the man of exalted ſentiments, 
extenſive views, and curious obſervations; the 
man whoſe remarks on life might have aſſiſted 
the ſtateſman, whoſe ideas of virtue might have 
enlightened the moraliſt, whoſe eloquence 
might have influenced ſenates, and whoſe de- 
licacy Mien have poliſhed courts, 


It cannot but be imagined that ſuch neceſſi- 


| tics might ſometimes force him upon diſreputa- 
| ble 
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ble practices; and it is probable that theſe lines 


in THE WANDERER were occaſioned by his 
reflections on his own conduct: 


Though ative} leads to happineſs, and truth, 

Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 

(O, let none cenſure, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidſt woe, untempted by relief,) 

He ſtoop'd reluctant to low arts of ſhame, 

Which then, ev'n then he ſcorn d, and bluſh'd 
to name. 


Whoever was acquainted with him was cer- 
tain to be ſolicited for ſmall ſums, which the 
frequency of the requeſt made in time conſi- 
derable, and he was therefore quickly ſhunned 
by thoſe who were become familiar enough to 
be truſted with his neceſſities; but his rambling 


manner of life, and conſtant appearance at 


houſes of public reſort, always procured him a 
new ſucceſſion of friends, whoſe kindneſs had 
not been exhauſted by repeated requeits, ſo 
that he was ſeldom abſolutely without reſources, 
but had in his utmoſt exigences this comfort, 


that he always imagined himſelf ſure of ſpeedy 
relief. 


It was obſerved, that he always aſked favours 
of this kind without the leaſt ſubmiſſion or ap- 


3 


parent conſciouſneſs of dependence, and that 


he did not ſeem to look upon a compliance with 


his 
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his requeſt as an obligation that deſerved any 
extraordinary acknowledgments; but a refuſal 
was reſented by him as an affront, or complain- 
ed of as an injury; nor did he readily recon- 
cile himſelf to thoſe who either denied to lend, 
or gave him afterwards any intimation that 
they expected to be repaid, 


He was ſometimes ſo far compaſſionated by 
thoſe who knew both his merit and diſtreſſes, 
that they received him into their families, but 
they ſoon diſcovered him to be a very incom- 
modious inmate; for, being always accuſtomed 
to an irregular manner of life, he could not 
confine himſelf to any ſtated hours, or pay any 
regard to the rules of a family, but would pro- 
long his converſation till midnight, without 
conſidering that buſineſs might require his 
friend's application in the morning; and, when 
he had perſuaded himſelf to retire to bed, was 
not, without equal difficulty, called up to. din- 
ner ; it was therefore impoſſible to. pay him 
any diſtinction without the entire ſabverſion 
of all ceconomy, a kind of eſtabliſhment which, 


wherever he went, he alway _— b 
tious to overthrow. 


It muſt hea be acknowledged, i in juſtifi- 
cation of mankind, that it was not always by 
the negligence or coldneſs of his friends that 
Savage was diſtreſſed, but becauſe it was in 


reality 
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reality very difficult to preſerve him long in a 
ſtate of eaſe. To ſupply him with money was 
a hopeleſs attempt, for no ſooner did he ſee 


himſelf maſter of a ſum ſufficient to ſet him 
free from care for a day, than he became pro- 


fuſe and luxurious. When once he had entered 
a tavern, or engaged in a ſcheme of pleaſure, 
he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to ſome new expedient. If he was enter- 


tained in a family, nothing was any longer to 
be regarded there but amuſements and jollity; 
wherever Savage entered, he immediately ex- 
pected that order and buſineſs ſhould fly before 
him, that all ſhould thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domeſtic 
management ſhould be oppoſed to his inclina- 


tion, or intrude upon his gaiety. 


His diftreſſes, however afflictive, never de- 
jected him; in his loweſt ſtate he wanted not 
ſpirit to aſſert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to repreſs that inſolence which 
ſuperiority of fortune incited, and to trample on 
that reputation which roſe upon any other baſis 


than that of merit: he never admitted any groſs 


familiarities, or ſubmitted to be treated other- 


wiſe than as an equal. Once, when he was 


without lodging, meat, or cloaths, one of his 
friends, a man not indeed remarkable for mo- 
deration in his proſperity, leſt a meſfage, that 


he deſired to ſee him about nine in the morn- 


ing. 
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ing. Savage knew that his intention was to 
aſſiſt him; but was very much diſguſted that 
he ſhould preſume to preſcribe the hour of his 
attendance, and, I believe, refuſed to viſit him, 
and rejected his kindneſs. 


The ſame invincible temper, whether firm- 
neſs or obſtinacy, appeared in his conduct to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very fre- 
quently demanded, that the allowance which 
was once paid him ſhould be reſtored; but with 
whom he never appeared to entertain for a mo- 
ment the thought of ſoliciting a reconciliation, 
and whom he treated at once. with all the 

havghtineſs of ſuperiority, and all the bitter- 
neſs of reſentment. He wrote to him, not in a 
ſtyle of ſupplication or reſpect, but of reproach, 
menace, and contempt; and appeared deter- 


mined, if he ever regained his allowance, to 


hold it only by the right of conqueſt. 


As many more can diſcover, that a man is 
richer than that he is wiſer than themſelves, 
ſuperiority of underſtanding is not ſo readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune; nor is that 
haughtineſs, which the conſciouſneſs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the ſame ſubmiſſion 
as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore Sa- 
vage, by aſſerting his claim to deference and 
regard, and 'by treating thoſe with contempt 
whom better fortune animated to rebel againſt 


him; 
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him, did not fail to raiſe a great number of 
enemies in the different claſſes of mankind. 
Thoſe who thought themſelves raiſed above 
him by the advantages of riches, hated him be- 
cauſe they found no protection from the petu- 
lance of his wit. Thoſe who were eſteemed 
for their writings feared him as a critic, and 
maligned him as a rival, and almoſt all the 
ſmaller wits were his profeſſed enemies. 


Among theſe Mr. Millar ſo far indulged his 
reſentment as to introduce him in a farce, and 
direct him to be perſonated on the ſtage in a 
dreſs like that which he then wore; a mean 
inſult, which only inſinuated that Sa vage had 
but one coat, and which was therefore deſpiſed 
by him rather than reſented; for though he 
vVrote a lampoon againſt Millar, he never print- 
ed it: and as no other perſon ought to proſe- 
cute that revenge from which the perſon who 
was injured deſiſted, I ſhall not preſerve what 
Mr. Savage ſuppreſſed; of which the publica- 
tion would indeed have been a puniſhment too 
ſevere for ſo impotent an aſſault. 


The great hardſhips of poverty were to Sa- 
vage not the want of lodging or of food, but the 
neglect and contempt which it drew upon him. 
He complained, that as his affairs grew deſpe- 
rate, he found his reputation for capacity viſi- 
bly decline; that his opinion in queſtions of 

1 criti- 


0e 


criticiſm was no longer regarded, when his 
coat was out, faſhion; and that thoſe who in 
the interval of his proſperity were always en- 
couraging him to great undertakings by enco- 
miums on his genius and aſſurances of ſucceſs, 
now received any mention of his deſigns with 
coldneſs, thought that the ſubjects on which 
he propoſed to write were very difficult, and 


were ready to inform him, that the event of a 


Poem was uncertain, that an author ought to 
employ much time in the conſideration of his 
plan, and not preſume to ſit down to write in 
confidence of a few curſory ideas, and a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge; difficulties were ſtarted on 
all ſides, and he was no longer qualified for 


any * but Fun een Lau- 
REAT. - 


Vet even this kind of contempt never de- 
preſſed him; for he always preſerved a ſteady 
confidence in his own capacity, and believed 
nothing above his reach which he ſhould at 
any time earneſtly endeavour to attain. He 

formed ſchemes of the ſame kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himſelf with advances-to be made in ſcience, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in ſome diftant 
period of his life. For the acquiſition of know- 
ledge he was indeed far better qualified than 
for that of riches; for he was naturally inqui- 
fitive and deſirous of the oon verſation of thoſe 


from 
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from whom any information was to be obtain- 
ed, but by no means ſolicitous to improve thoſe 
opportunities that were ſometimes offered of 
raiſing his fortune; and he was remarkably re- 
tentive of his ideas, which, when once he was 
in poſſeſſion of them rarely forſook him; a 


quality which never could be communicated 
to his money. 


* 


While he was thus wearing out his life in ex- 
pectation that the Queen would ſome time re- 
collet her promiſe, he had recourſe to the 
uſual practice of writers, and publiſhed propo- 
ſals for printing his works by ſubſcription, to 


which he was encouraged by the ſucceſs of 


many who had not a better right to the favour 
of the public; but, whatever was the reaſon, he 
did not find the world equally inclined to fa- 
vour him; and he obſerved with ſome diſcon- 
tent, that, though he offered his works at half 
a guinea, he was able to- procure but a ſmall 
number in compariſon with thoſe who ab- 
ſcribed twice as much to Duck. | 


Nor was ie without indignation that he ſaw 
his propoſals neglected by the Queen, who 
patroniſed Mr. Duck's with uncommon ar- 
dour, and incited a competition among thoſe 
who attended the court, who ſhould moſt 
promote his intereſt, and who ſhould firſt 
offer a ſubſcription, This was a diſtinction 
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to which Mr. Savage made no ſoruple of aſ- 
ſerting that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
his genius, gave him a fairer title, than 


could be pleaded by him on whom it was con- 
* | 


Savage's applicktions were however not uni- 
verſally unſucceſsful; for ſome of the nobility 
countenanced his deſign, encouraged his pro- 
poſals, and ſubſcribed with great liberality. 
He related of the Duke of Chandos particu- 
larly, that, upon ing his FR; he 
ſent him ten guineas, 805 


But the abaey which his ſubſcriptions 4. | 
forded him was not leſs volatile than that 
which he received from his other ſchemes ; 
whenever a ſubſcription was paid him he went 
to a tavern; and, as money ſo collected is ne- 
ceſſarily received in ſmall ſums, he never was 
able to ſend his poems to the preſs, but for 
many years continued his ſolicitation, | and 
ſquandered whatever he obtained. | 


This project of printing his works was fre- 
quently revived; and, as his propoſals grew ob- 
ſolete, new ones were printed with freſher 
dates. To form ſchemes for the publication 
was one of his favourite amuſements ; nor was 

he ever more at caſe than when, with any 
friend who readily fell-in with his ſchemes, he 

— | was 
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was adjuſting the print, forming the adver- 
tiſements, and regulating the diſperſion of his 
new edition, which he really intended ſome 
time to publiſh, and which, as long as experi- 
ence had ſhewn him the impoſſibility of print- 
ing the volume together, he at laſt determined 
to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, 
that the profits of the firſt might ſupply the 
expences of the next. ES 


Thus he ſpent his time in mean expedients 
and tormenting ſuſpenſe, living for the great- 


eſt part in the fear of proſecutions from his 


creditors, and conſequently ſkulking in ob- 
ſcure parts of the town, of which he was 
no ſtranger to the remoteſt corners. But 
wherever he came, his addreſs ſecured him 
friends, whom his neceſſities ſoon alienated; 
ſo that he had perhaps a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before attain- 
ed, there being ſcarcely any perſon eminent 
on any acccount to whom he was not known, 
or whoſe character he was not in ſome de- 
gree able to delineate. | | 


To the acquiſition of this extenſive ac- 
quaintance every. circumſtance of his life con- 
tributed. He excelled in the arts of conver- 
ſation, and therefore willingly praQtiſed them: 
He had ſeldom any home, or even a lodging 
in which he could be private; and therefore 
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was driven into public-houſes for the com- 
mon conveniences of life and ſupports of na- 
ture. He was always ready to comply with 
every invitation, having no employment to 
withhold him, and often no money to provide 
for himſelf; and by dining with one company, 


he never failed of obtaining an introduction 
into another. 


Thus diſſipated was his life, and thus caſual 
his ſubſiſtence; yet did not the diſtraction of 
his views hinder him from reflection, nor the 
uncertainty of his condition depreſs his gaiety. 
When he had wandered about without any 
fortunate adventure by which he was led into 
a tavern, he fometimes retired into the fields, 
and was able to employ his mind in ſtudy, or 
amuſe it with pleaſing imaginatiohs; and ſel- 
dom appeared to be melancholy, but when 
ſome ſudden misfortune had juſt fallen upon 
him, and even then in a few moments he 
would diſentangle himſelf. from his perplexity, 
adopt the ſubject of converſation, and apply 
his mind wholly to the objects that others 
preſented to it. 


This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet imbittered, in 1938, with new 
calamities. The death of the Queen deprived 
him of all the, proſpects of preferment with 
which he ſo long entertained his imagination ; 


and, 
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and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given 
him reaſon to believe that he never intended 
the performance of his promiſe, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 


He was however, at that time, ſupported by 
a friend: and as it was not his cuſtom to look 
out for diſtant calamities, or to feel any other 
pain than that which forced itſelf upon his 
ſenſes, he was not much afflicted at his loſs, 
and perhaps comforted himſelf that his penſion 

would be now continued without the annual 
tribute of a panegyric. 


Another expectation contributed likewiſe to 
ſupport him: he had taken a reſolution to write 
a ſecond tragedy upon the ſtory of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preſerved a few lines of 
his former play, but made a total alteration of 
the plan, added new incidents, and introduced 
new characters; ſo that it was a new tragedy, 
not a revival of the former. | 


Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another ſubject; but, in vin- 
dication of himſelf, he aſſerted, that it was not 
eaſy to find a better; and that he thought it 
his intereſt to extinguiſh the memory of the firſt 
tragedy, which he could only do by writing 


one leſs defective upon the ſame ſtory; by 


which he ſhould entirely defeat the artifice of 
1 | the 
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the bookſellers, who, after the death of any 
author of reputation, are always induſtrious to 
ſwell his works, by uniting his worſt ——— 
ons with his beſt. 


In the execution of this ſcheme, however, he 
proceeded but ſlowly, and probably only em- 
ployed himſelf upon it when he could find no 
other amuſement; but he pleaſed himſelf with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, 
that the theatrical reputation which he was 
about to acquire, would be equivalent to all 
that he had loſt by the death of his patroneſs. 


He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, neglect the meaſures proper to ſecure 
the continuance of his penſion, though ſome 
of his favourers thought him culpable for omit- 
ting to write on her death; but on her birth- 
day next year, he gave a proof of the ſolidity 
of his judgement, and the power of his genius. 
He knew that the track of elegy had been ſo 
long beaten, that it was impoſſible to travel in 
it without treading in the footſteps of thoſe 
who had gone before him; and that therefore 
it was neceſſary, that he might diſtinguiſh 
| himſelf from the herd of encomiaſts, to find 
out ſome new walk of funeral panegyric. 


This difficult taſk he performed in ſuch a 
N that his poem may be juſtly ranked 
among 
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among the beſt pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 


mention of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy combination of topics, which 
any other man would have thought it very dif- 
ficult to connect in one view, but which he 
has united in ſuch a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural: and it may be 
. juſtly ſaid, that what no other man would have 


thought on, it now appears ſcatcely poſſible for 
— man to miſs. 


The beauty of this peculiar cottibitution of 
images is ſo maſterly, that it is ſufficient to ſet 
this poem above cenſure ; and therefore it is 
not neceffary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which 
would deſervedly be admired i in any other per- 
formance. 


To theſe proofs of his ls may be added, 
from the fame poem, an Ins of his pru- 
dence, an excellence for which he was not ſo 
often diſtinguiſhed ; he does not forget to re- 

mind the King, in the'moſt delicate and artful 
| AT of RY his penſion. 


With cope to the Faccels of this addreſs, 
he was for ſome time in ſuſpence, but was in 
no great degree ſolicitous about it; and'conti- 


nued his labour upon his new tragedy with 
Vol. III. L great 
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great tranquillity, till the friend who had for a 
conſiderable time ſupported him, removing his 
family to another place, took occaſion to diſ- 
miſs him. It then became neceſſary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his af- _ 
fair, having reaſon to ſuſpect that no great fa- 
vour was intended him, becauſe he had not 
n bis en at ths uſual time. 


1 t is 0. that be dd x not take thoſe bas 4 
of retrieving his intereſt, which were moſt 
likely to ſucceed ; and ſome of thoſe who were 
employed in the . Exchequer, - cautioned ' him 
againſt too much violence in his proceedings; 
but Mr. Savage, who ſeldom regulated his con- 
duct by the advice of others, gave way to his 
paſſion, and demanded of Sir Robert Walpole, 
at his levee, the reaſon of the diſtinction that 
was made between him and the other pen- 
ſioners of the Queen, with a degree of rough- 
neſs which perhaps determined him to with- 
draw what * been 7 et. 


2 Whatever was ah. crime pr 3 he was 
accuſed or ſuſpected, and whatever influence 
was employed againſt him, he received ſoon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his penſion; and he had now no 
proſpect of ſubſiſtence but from his play, and 


he knew no way of * for the time qu” 
ed to Ft it. | 


80 
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| $o peeuliar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an eſtate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expoſed and abandoned by a mo- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted him, he entered 
the world without a friend; and though his 
abilities forced themſelves into eſteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever proſpects aroſe were 
always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were fruſtrated; his dedication to the Prince, 
whoſe generoſity on every other occaſion 

was eminent, procured him no reward; Sir 
Robert Walpole, who valued himſelf vpon 
keeping his promiſe to others, broke it to 
him without regret; and the bounty of the 


Queen was, after her death, withdrawn from 
| An and from him only. | 


Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore not only with decency, but with chear- 
fulneſs; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his laſt diſappointments, though he was in a 
ſhort time reduced to the loweſt degree of 
diſtreſs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inſtance 
of the infurmountable obſtinacy of his ſpirit : 
his cloaths were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-houſe ſome cloaths 
and linen were left for him: the perſon who 

| L 2 ae 
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ſent them, did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
ſpare the perplexity of acknowledging the be- 
nefit; but though the offer was ſo far gene- 
rous, it was made with ſome negle of cere- 
monies, which Mr. Savage ſo much reſented, 
that he refuſed the preſent, and declined to 
enter the houſe till the cloaths that had been 

deſigned for him were taken away. | 


His diſtreſs was now v publickly known, and 
his friends, therefore, thought it proper to 
concert ſome meaſures for his relief; and 
one of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he expreſſed his concern © for the miſerable 
2. withdrawing of his penſion; and gave him 
hopes, that in a ſhort time he: ſhould find 
himſelf ſupplied with a competence, © with- 

out any dependence on thoſe little crea- 


„ tures which we are pleated 1 to call the 
85 . et 8 


The ſcheme propoſed for this happy and in- 
dependent ſubſiſtence, was, that he ſhould re- 
tire into Wales, and receive an allowance of 
fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by a ſubſerip- 
tion, on which he was to live privately in a 
cheap place, without aſpiring any more to 


affluence, or having any farther care of repu- 
tation. 


© This 


S G-_ _Aa 
This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, 
though with intentions very different from 
thoſe of his friends; for they propoſed that he 
ſhould continue an exile from London for ever, 
and ſpend all the remaining part of his life at 
Swanſea ; but he deſigned only to take the op- 
portunity, which their ſcheme offered him, of 
retreating for a ſhort time, that he might pre- 
pare his play for the ſtage, and his other works 
for the preſs, and then to return to London to 
exhibit his tragedy, and live _ the profits 
of his own labour. 


With regard to his works, he propoſed very 
great improvements, which would have re- 
quired much time, or great application ; and 
when he had Sidel them, he deſigned to do 
juſtice to his ſubſcribers, by publiſhing them 
according to his propoſals. | 


As he was ready to entertain himſelf with 
future pleaſures, he had planned out a ſcheme 
of life for the country, of which he had no 
knowledge but from paſtorals and ſongs. He 
imagined that he ſhould be tranſported to 
ſcenes of flowery felicity, like thoſe which one 
poet has reflected to another; and had project- 
ed a perpetual round of innocent pleaſures, of 
which he ſuſpected no interruption from pride, 

or ignorance, or brutality, ; 


With 
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With theſe expectations he was ſo enchant- 
ed, that when he was once gently reproached 
by a friend for ſubmitting to live upon a ſub- 
ſcription, and adviſed rather by a reſolute ex- 
ertion of his abilities to ſupport himſelf, he 
could not bear to debar himſelf from the hap- 
pineſs which was to be found in the calm of a 
cottage, or loſe the opportunity of liſtening with- 
out intermiſſion, to the melody of the nightin- 
gale, which he believed was to be heard from 
every bramble, and which he did not fail to 
mention as a very important part of the hap- 
pineſs of a country life. 


While this ſcheme was ripening, his friends 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be ſecure from his 
creditors, and ſent him every Monday a guinea, 
which he commonly ſpent before the next 
morning, and truſted, after his uſual manner, 


the remaining part of the week to the _ 
of fortune. 


He now began very ſenſibly to feel the mi- 
ſeries of dependence: Thoſe by whom he was 
to be ſupported, began to preſcribe to him with 
an air of authority, which he knew not how 
decently to reſent, nor patiently to. bear; and 
he ſoon diſcovered, from the conduct of moſt 
of his ſubſcribers, that he was yet in the hands 
of © little creatures.” 


Of 
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Of the inſolence that he was obliged to ſuf 
fer, he gave many inſtances, of which none ap- 
peared to raiſe his indignation to a greater 
height, than the method which was taken of 
furniſhing him with cloaths. Inſtead of con- 
ſulting him, and allowing him to ſend a taylor 
his orders for what they thought proper to al- 
low him, they propoſed to ſend for a taylor to 
take his meaſure, and then to conſult how they 
ſhould bans * 

This treatment was not very Jelicate; nor 
was it ſuch as Savage's humanity would have 
ſuggeſted to him on a like occaſion ; but it had 
ſcarcely deſerved mention, had it not, by 
affecting him in an uncommon degree, ſhewn 
the peculiarity of his character. Upon hear- 
ing the deſign that was formed, he came to 
the lodging of a friend with the moſt violent 
agonies of rage; and, being aſked what it 
could be that gave him ſuch diſturbance, he 
replied with the utmoſt vehemence of indigna- 
tion, That they had 2 for a n to mea- 
* ſure him. * 


How the affair ended was never r enquired, 
for fear of renewing his uneaſineſs. It is pro- 
bable, that, upon recollection, he ſubmitted. 
with a good grace to what he could not avoid, 
and that he diſcovered - no reſentment where 
he had no power.. 

. „ | He 
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He was, however, not humbled to implicit 
and univerſal compliance; for when the gen- 
tleman, who had firſt informed him of the de- 
ſign to ſupport him by a ſubſcription, at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
-preyailed upon to comply with the meaſures 
that were eee 

A letter was written tim him * to Sir Wil- 
liam Lemon, to preyail upon him to interpoſe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which 
he ſolicited Sir William's aſſiſtance, for a 
* man who really needed it as much as any 
% man could well do; and informed him, 
that he was retiring © for ever to a place where 
* he ſhould no more trauble his relations, 
* friends, or enemies; he confeſſed, that his 
_ paſſion had betrayed bim to ſome conduct with 
regard to Lord Tyrconnel, © for which he 
could not but heartily aſk his pardon ;* and 
as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's paſſion might 
be yet ſo high, that he would not © receive a 
letter from him,” begged that Sir William 
would endeavour to ſoften him; and expreſſ- 
ed his hopes that he would comply with his 
requeſt, and that © ſo ſmall a relation would 
not harden his heart _ him. 


$5, » By Mr, Pope, | 


That 
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That any man ſhould: preſume to diQtate a 
letter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. 
But when he read it, he found. it contained 
ſentiments entirely oppoſite to his own, and, 
as he aſſerted, to the truth; and therefore, in- 


ſtead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 


full of maſculine reſentment and warm expoſ- 
tulations. He very juſtly obſerved, that the 
ſtyle was too ſupplicatory, and the repreſenta- 
tion too abject, and that he ought at leaſt to 
have made him complain with © the dignity of 
“ a gentleman in diſtreſs.” He declared that 
he would not write the paragraph in which he 
was to aſk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon; for, he 
L defpifed his pardon, and therefore could not 
* heartily, and would not hypocritically, aſk 
< it” He remarked, that his friend made a 
very unreaſonable diſtinction between himſelf 


and him; for, * he, when you mention 
men of high rank © in your own character, 


they are, © thoſe little creatures whom we are 
« pleaſed to. call the great;” but when you 


99 


addreſs them. in mine, no ſervility is ſuffi- 


ciently humble. He then with great pro- 
priety explained the ill conſequences which 
might be expected from ſuch a letter, which 
his relations would print in their own defence, 
and which would for ever be produced as a 
full anſwer to all that he ſhould alledge againſt 

them 
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them; for he always intended to publiſh a 


4 ail account of the treatment which he 


| had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
| honour of the gentleman by whom this letter 
was drawn up, that be yielded to Mr. Sa- 
vage's reaſons, and wan that it nn to de 


ſuppreſſed. 


After many anne and delays, a ſub- 
ſcription was at length raiſed which did not 


amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 


were paid by one gentleman; ſuch was the 
generoſity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without ſolicitation, could 
not now be effected by application and inter- 
eſt; and Savage had a great number to court 


and to obey for a penſion leſs than that which 


Mrs. Oldfield paid * without exacting any 
ſervilities. | 


Mr. Savage however was ſatisfied, and wil- 
ling to retire, and was convinced that the al- 
lowance, though ſcanty, would be more than 
ſufficient for him, being now determined to 
commence a rigid ceconomiſt, . and to live ac- 
_ cording to the exacteſt rules of frugality; for 
nothing was in his opinion more contemptible 
than a man, who, when he knew his Income, 
exceeded it; and yet he confeſſed, that in- 
ſtances of fach folly were too common, and 

lamented 
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lamented that ſome men were not to be truſt- 
ed with their own money. 


Full of theſe. falutary reſolutions, he left 
London in July. 1739, having taken leave 
with great tenderneſs of his friends, and 
parted from the author of this narrative 
with tears in his eyes. He was furniſhed 
with fifteen guineas, and informed, that 


they, would be ſufficient, not only for the 


expence of his j journey, but for his ſupport in 
Wales for ſome time; and that there re- 
mained but little more of the firſt collection. 
He promiſed a ſtrit adherence to his maxims 
of parſimony, and went away in the ſtage- 
coach; nor did his friends expect to hear from 
him, till he informed them of his arrival at 
Swanſea. 


But when they leaſt expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, 
in which he ſent them word, that he was yet 
upon the road, and without money; and that 
he therefore could not proceed without a re- 
mittance. They then ſent him the money that 
was in their hands, with which he was enabled 


to reach Briſtol, from whence he was to go to 


Swanſea by water. 
* 


At Briſtol do found an embargo laid upon 
the ſhipping, ſo that he could not immedi- 
ately 
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ately obtain a paſſage; and being therefore 
obliged to ſtay there. ſome time, he, with his 
uſual felicity, ingratiated himſelf with many 
of the principal inhabitants, was invited to 
their houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their public feaſts, 
and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore eaſily engaged his affec- 


He began very early after his retirement to 
complain of the conduct of his friends in 
London, and irritated many of them ſo much 
by his letters, that they withdrew, however 
honourably, their contributions; and it is be- 
lieved, that little more was paid him than the 
twenty pounds a year, which were allowed 
him by the gentleman who * ho * 
ſeription. 


Aſter ſore ſtay at Briſtol he retired to Swan- 
fea, the place originally propoſed for his reſi- 
dence, where he lived about a year very much 
diſſatisfied with the diminution of his ſalary; 
but contracted, as in other places, acquaint- 
ance with thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in that country, among whom he has celebrat- 
ed Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by ſome verſes 
which he inſerted in Tye GENTLEMAN's Ma- 
ZINE *, 


— Reprinted in his Works. 9 
: Here 
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Here he compleated his tragedy, of which 
two acts were wanting when he left London, 
and was deſirous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ſtage. This deſign was very warm- 
ly oppoſed, and he was adviſed by his chief 
benefator to put it into the hands of Mr. 
Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fit- 
ted for the ſtage, and to allow his friends to re- 


ceive the profits, out of which an annual b. 
lion ſhould be paid him. 


v This * he rejected with the utmoſt 
contempt. He was by no means convinced that 
the judgment of thoſe, to whom he was requir- 
ed to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his own. He 
was now determined, as he expreſſed it, to be 
* no longer kept in leading: ſtrings, and had 
no elevated idea of * his bounty, who propoſed 


< to — him out of the profts,at his on 


Beens | Jin 


Ms attempted i in Wales - to promote a ſab- 
ſeription for his works, and had once hopes 
of ſucceſs; but in a ſhort time afterwards 
formed a reſolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to which he thought it not 
reaſonable to be confined for the gratification 
of thoſe, who, having promiſed him a liberal 
income, had no ſooner baniſhed him. to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allow- 


SAVAGE: 


ance to a ſalary ſcarcely equal to the neceſſi- 
ties of life. 


| His — of this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at leaſt, he had not deſerved, 
was ſuch, that he broke off all correſpondence 
with moſt of his contributors, and appeared to 
conſider them as perſecutors and oppreſſors; 
and in the latter part of his life declared, that 
their conduct toward him, ſince his departure a 
from London, © had been perfidiouſneſs im- 


a en 


« proving on 8 and inbumanity 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the nevedl | 
ties of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite 
him to ſatirical exaggerations of the behaviour 

of thoſe by whom he thought himſelf” re- 
duced to them. But it muſt be granted, that 
the diminution of his allowance was a great 
hardſhip, and that thoſe who withdrew their 
ſabſcription from a man, who, upon the faith 
of their promiſe, had gone into a kind of ba- 
niſhment, and abandoned all thoſe by whom 
he had been before 'relieved in his diſtreſſes, 
will find it no eaſy Ur to vindicate , 
conduct. | I 


+ may be allcdgea,” and a — that 
he was petulant and contemptuous, - that he 
more frequently reproached his ſubſcribers for 

not 
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not giving him more, than thanked them for 
what he received; but it is to be remembered, 
that this conduR, and this is the worſt charge 
that can be drawn up againſt him, did them no 
Teal injury; and that it therefore ought rather 
to have been pitied than reſented, at leaſt the 
reſentment it might provoke ought to have 
been generous and manly ; epithets which his 


conduct will hardly deſerve that ſtarves the 


man whom he has perſuaded to put himſelf 
into his power. 


It might wo been reaſonably demanded 
by Savage, that they ſhould, before they had 
taken away what they promiſed, have replaced 
him in his former ſtate, that they ſhould have 
taken no advantages from the ſituation to 


which the appearance of their kindneſs had re- 


dyced him, and that he-ſhould have been re- 
called to London before he was abandoned. 
He might juſtly repreſent, that he ought to 
have been conſidered as a lion in the toils, and 


demand to be releaſed before the 4 ſhould 
be looſed upon him. 


He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf, 
and, with an intent to return to London, 
went to Briſtol, where a repetition of the 
kindneſs which he had formerly found invited 
him to ſtay. He was not only careſſed and 
| treated, but had a collection made for him of 
about 
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about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for 
London; but his negligence did not ſuffer 
him to conſider, that ſuch proofs of kindneſs 
were not often to be expected, and that this 
ardour of benevolence was in a great degree 
the effect of novelty, and might, probably, be 
every day leſs; and therefore he took no care 
to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
raged by one fa vour to hope for another, till 
at length generoſity was ann and offici- 
ouſneſs wearied. 


Another partiof his ** was the prac- 
tice of prolonging his viſits to unſeaſonable 
hours, and diſconcerting all the families into 
which he was admitted. This was an error in 
a place of commeree which all the charms of 
his converſation could not compenſate; for 
what trader would purchaſe ſuch airy fatisfac- 
tion by the loſs of ſolid -gain, which muſt be 
the conſequence of midnight merriment, as 
thoſe hours which were gained at my were 
generally loſt in the mornialy?* - 


Thus Mr. Savages after the cntrbolity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreaſing, perhaps with- 
out ſuſpecting for what reaſon their conduct 
was altered; for he ſtill continued to harraſs, 
wir his nockurnel intruſions, thoſe that yet 

coun- 
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countenanced him, and admitted him to mow 
hou ſes. | 


But he did not ſpend all the time of his re- 
ſidence at Briſtol in viſits or at taverns, for he 
ſometimes returned to his ſtudies, and began 
ſeveral conſiderable deſigns. When he felt an 
inclination to write, he always retired from the 
knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an 
obſcure part of the ſuburbs, till he found him- 
ſelf again deſirous of company, to which it is 


likely that intervals of abſence made him more 
welcome, 


Fe was always full of his deſign of return- 

ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
ſtage; but, having neglected to depart with 
the money that was raiſed for him, he could 
not afterwards procure a ſum ſufficient to de- 
fray the expences of his journey ; nor perhaps 
would a freſh ſupply have had any other effect, 
than, by putting immediate pleaſures in his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
Journey out of his mind, | 


While he was thus f. cading the day in con- 
triving a ſcheme for the morrow, diſtreſs ſtole 
upon him by imperceptible degrees. His con- 
duct had already wearied ſome of thoſe who 
were at firſt enamoured of his converſation 
but he might, perhaps, ſtill have devolved to 
Vol. III. | M others, 


ro 


others, whom he might have entertained with 
equal ſucceſs, had not the decay of his cloaths 
made it no longer conſiſtent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to aſſociate 
with him in public places. He now began 
to find every man from home at whoſe houſe. 
he called; and was therefore no longer able to 
procure the neceſſaries of life, but wander- 
ed about the town ſlighted and neglected, in 
queſt of a dinner, which be did not tins ob- 
tain. | 


To complete his miſery, he was 8 by 
the officers for ſmall debts which he had con- 
tracted; and was therefore obliged to with- 
draw from the ſmall number of friends from 
whom he had ſtill reaſon to hope for favours. 
His cuſtom was to lie in bed the greateſt 
part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmoſt privacy, and after having 
paid his viſit return again before morning to 
his lodging, which was in the garret of an ob- 
ſcure inn. | 


Being thus excluded on one — * con- 
fined on the other, he ſuffered the utmoſt ex- 
tremities of poverty, and often faſted ſo long 
that he was ſeized with faintneſs, and had loſt 
his appetite, not being able to bear the ſmell 
of meat, till the action of his ſtomach was re- 
ſtored . a cordial. 


5 ths 
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In this diſtreſs he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which he pro- 
vided himſelf a decent coat, and determined' to/ 
go to London, but unhappily ſpent his money at 
a favourite. tavern. Thus was he again confin- 
ed to Briſtol, where he was every day hunted . 
by bailiffs. In this exigence he once more 
found a friend; who ſheltered him in his houſe; 
though at the uſual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended; for he- oould neither 
be perſuaded: to go to bed i in the er nor to 
— in the 7. 


It is obſervable, that in theſe various ſcenes 
of miſery, he was always diſengaged and cheer- 
ful: he at ſome times purſued his ſtudies, and 
at others continued and enlarged his epiſtolary 
correſpondence ; nor was he ever ſo far dejected 
as to endeayour to procure an increaſe of his al- 
lowance by any other methods n. acouations 

and reproaches. | 


He had now no kane any hopes of aſſiſt- 
ance from his friends at Briſtol, who as mer- 
chants, and by conſequence ſufficiently ſtudious 
of profit, cannot be ſuppoſed to have looked 
with much compaſſion upon negligence and 
extravagance, or to think any excellence equi- 

valent to a fault of ſuch conſequence as neglect 
of ceconomy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of thoſe, who would have rdieved his 
M 2 real 
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real wants, were diſcouraged from the exertion 
of their benevolence by obſervation of the uſe 
which was made of their favours, and convicti- 


on that relief would only be momentary, and 
that the ſame neceſſity would quickly return. 
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At laſt he quitted the houſe of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, ſtill intend- 
ing to ſet out in a few days for London; but 
on the roth of January 1742-3, having been 
at ſupper with two of his friends, he was at 
his return to his lodgings arreſted for a debt of 
about eight pounds, which he owed at a coffee- 
houſe, and conducted to the honfe of a ſneriff's 
officer. The account which he gives of this 

misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen 


with whom he had ſupped, is too remarkable | 
to be omitted. 


F 11 was not a little unfortunate for me, that 
I ſpent yeſterday's evening with you; becauſe 
the hour hindered me from entering on my 
« new lodging; however, I have now got one, 
but ſuch an one, as I believe nobody would 
« chuſe. 


I was arreſted at the ſuit of Mrs. Read, 
« juſt as I was going up ſtairs to bed, at Mr. 
1 "n+ but taken in ſo private a manner, 
that I believe. nobody at the White Lion is 
4. appriſed of it. Though I let the officers | 
* know 


a 


04 
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know the ſtrength (or rather 1 of my 
pocket, yet they treated me with the utmoſt 
civility; and even when they conducted me 
to confinement, it was in ſuch a manner, that 
I verily believe I could have eſcaped, which 
I would rather be ruined than have done, 
notwithſtanding the whole amount of my 


finances was but three pence halfpenny. 


« ] n the firſt place I muſt inſiſt, that you will 
induſtriouſly conceal this from Mrs. S——s, 
becauſe I would not have her goodnature 
ſuffer that pain, which, I know, ſhe would 


| be apt to feel on this occaſion. 


„Next, 1 conjure you, dear Sir, by all the 


ties of friendſhip, by no means to have one 
uneaſy thought on my account; but to have 
the ſame pleaſantry of countenance and un- 


ruffled ſerenity of mind, which (God be praiſ- 


ed!) I have in this, and have had in a much 
ſeverer calamity. Furthermore, I charge 
you, if you value my friendſhip as truly as I 
do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the 
leaſt reſentment againſt Mrs. Read. I believe 


ſhe has ruined me, but I freely forgive her; 


and (though I will never more have any inti- 


* macy with her) I would, at a due diſtance, 
rather do her an act of good, than ill will. 


Laſtly (pardon the expreſſion), I abſolutely 


N an you not to offer me any pecuniary 


“ aflift- 
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4 alliance, nor to attempt getting me any 
from any one of your friends. At another 

„time, or on any other occaſion, you may, 

“ dear friend, be well aſſured, I would rather 

** write to you in the ſubmiſſive ſtyle of a re- 

queſt, than * ol a ee com- 
. mand. 11 1 | 


i 8 that my truly valuable friend 
* may not think I am too proud to aſk a fa- 
* vour, let me entreat you to let me have your 
* boy to attend me for this day, not only for 
— the ſake of ſaving me the expence of porters, 
but for the delivery of ſome letters to people 


* whoſe names I would not have Known to 
6 Aeg. 7 | 


«The civil treatment I have thus far met 
from thoſe whoſe priſoner I am, makes me 
„ thankful to the Almighty, that, though he 
“has thought fit to viſit me (on my birth 
night) with affliction, yet (fuch is his great 
* * gootineſs ) my affliction is not without alle- 

ting circumſtances. I murmur not; but 

am all reſignation to the divine will. As to 

*. the world, I hope that I ſhall be endued by 
* -heaven with that preſence of mind, that ſe- 
“rene dignity in misfortune, that conſtitutes 
the character of a true nobleman, a dignity 
far beyond that of coronets; a nobility ariſ- 
ne from the juſt principles of plnloſophy, 
« refined 
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„refined and exalted by thoſe of chriſtia- 
* ty." heros 


He debt five Ne at the officer's, in 
hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the neceſſity of going to priſon. The 
ſtate in which he paſſed his time, and the treat- 
ment which he received, are very juſtly ex- 
preſſed by him in a letter which he wrote to a 
friend: The whole day, ſays he, has been 
employed in various peoples filling my head 
with their fooliſh chimerical ſyſtems, which 
* has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will 
< admit) to digeſt, and accommodate myſelf 
* to, every different perſon's way of thinking; 
„ hurried from one wild ſyſtem to another, till 
« jt has quite made a chaos of my imagination, 

* and nothing done—promiſed—diſappointed 
T ordered to ſend every hour, from one part 
" of the town to the other. 


When his FT who had hitherto careſſ- 
ed and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the ſame, they all refuſ- 
ed to preſerve him from a priſon, at the ex- 
pence of eight pounds; and therefore, after 
having been for ſome time at the officer's 
houſe, at an immenſe expence,” as he ob- 


ſerves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Ons; + 


This 
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This expence he was enabled to ſupport by 
the generoſity of Mr. Naſh at Bath, who, upon 
receiving from him an account of his condition, 
immediately ſent him five guineas, and promiſ- 


ed to —— his ſubſcription at Bath with all 
his intereſt. 


By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at 
leaſt a freedom from ſuſpenſe, and reſt from 
the diſturbing viciſſitudes of hope and diſap- 
pointment; he now found that his friends were 
only companions, who were willing to ſhare his 

gaiety, but not to partake of his misfortunes; 


and therefore he no longer expected any aſſiſt⸗ 
ance from them. 


It muſt however be obſerved of one gentle- 
man, that he offered to releaſe him by pay ing 
the debt, but that Mr. Savage would not con- 


ſent, I ſuppoſe becauſe he thought he had been 
before too burdenſome to him. 


He was offered by ſome of his friends, that 
a collection ſhould be made for his enlarge- 
ment; but he * treated the propoſal,” and de- 
clared, © he ſhould again treat it, with diſdain. 
« As to writing any mendicant letters, he had 
„too high a ſpirit, and determined only to 
« write to ſome miniſters of Rate, to try to 

« regain his penſion,” 
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He continued to complain of thoſe that had 
ſent him into the country, and objected to 
them, that he had © loſt the profits of his play 
„ which had been finiſhed three years; and 
in another letter declares his reſolution to pub- 


liſh a pamphlet, that the world might know 
how © he had been uſed,” 


This pamphlet 1 was never written ; for he 
in a very ſhort time. recovered his uſual tran- 
quillity, and chearfully applied himſelf to more 
inoffenſive ſtudies. He indeed ſteadily declar- 
ed, that he was promiſed a yearly allowance 
of fifty pounds, and never received half the 
ſum ; but he ſeemed to reſign himſelf to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and loſe the 
remembrance of it in his amuſements and em- 
ployments. | 


The chearfulneſs with which he bore his 
_confinement appears from the following letter, 


which he wrote, January the goth, to one of 
his friends in London : 


now write to you from my confinement 

„ in Newgate, where I have been ever ſince 
Monday laſt was ſe&en-night, and where I 
« enjoy myſelf with much more tranquillity 
than I have known for upwards of a twelve- 
month paſt; having a room entirely to my- 
* ſelf, and purſuing the amuſement of my 


* poetical 
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4 pbetical ſtudies, uninterrupted, and agree- 
< able to my mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 
4am now all collected in myſelf; and though 
my perſon is in confinement, my mind can 
< expatiate on ample and uſeful ſubjects with 
all the freedom imaginable. I am now more 
< converſant with the Nine than ever; and if, 
« inſtead of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed 
< to be a bird of the Muſes, I aſſure you, Sir, 
« I ſing very freely in my cage; ſometimes 
indeed in the plaintive notes of the nightin- 


„ pale; but, at 2 in the chearful Kenins 
« of the lark.”— 


In another letter he obſerves, that "LEAN 
from one ſubje to another, without confining 
himſelf to any particular taſk; and that he 


was employed one week upon one * 
and the next u Pon another. 


1 the fortitude of this man 1 at 
leaſt, to be mentioned with applauſe; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of ſuffering well cannot be denied him. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of Epic- 
tetus, conſtituted a wiſe man, are thoſe of 
bearing and forbearing, which cannot indeed 
be affirmed to have been equally poſſeſſed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged 
him very frequently to praQtiſe the other, 


He 
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He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper 
of the priſon, with great humanity ; was ſup- 
ported by him at his own table without any 
certainty of recompenſe ; had a room to him- 
| felf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all diſturbance ; was allowed to ſtand 
at the door of the priſon, and ſometimes tak- 
en out into the fields; ſo that he ſuffered 
fewer hardſhips in priſon than he had been ac- 
_ cuſtomed to undergo in the greateſt opt of his 
life, : 


The keeper did not nt his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
ſome overtures to the creditor for his releaſe, 
though without effect; and eee during 
the whole time of his impriſonment, to treat 
him with the utmoſt tendern and ary | 


Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable f in that 
Rate which makes it moſt difficult; and there- 
fore the hamanity of a gaoler certainly deſeryes 
this public atteſtation ; and the man, whoſe 
heart has not been hardened by ſuch an em- 
ployment, may be juſtly propoſed as a pat- 
tern of benevolence. If an inſcription was 
once engraved to the © honeſt toll-gatherer,” 
leſs honours ought not to be paid * to the ten- 
der gaoler.” | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Savage very frequently received viſits, 
and ſometimes preſents, from his acquaint- 
ances; but they did not amount to a ſubſiſt- 
ence, for the greater part of which he was in- 
debted to the generoſity of this keeper; but 


ttheſe favours, however they might endear to 


him the particular perſons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from impreſſing 
upon his mind any advantageous: ideas of the 
people of Briſtol, and therefore he thought he 
could not more properly employ himſelf in 


priſon, than in writing a poem * * Lon- 
* don and Briſtol delineated.” 


When he had brought this poem to its pre- 
ſent ſtate, which, without conſidering - the 
chaſm, is not perfect, he wrote to London an 
account of his deſign, and informed his friend, 
that he was determined to print it with his 
name: but enjoined him not to communicate 
his intention to his Briſtol acquaintance. The 
gentleman, ſurprized at his reſolution, endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from publiſhing it, at 
leaſt from prefixing his name; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of 
ſecreſy with his reſolution to own it at its firſt 
appearance, To this Mr. Sa vage returned an 


anſwer agreeable to his character in the follows 
ing terms, 


& | received 
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J received yours this morning; and not 
« without a little ſurprize at the contents. To 
« anſwer a queſtion with a queſtion, you aſk 
* me concerning London and Briſtol, Why 
« will I add delineated ? Why did Mr. Wool- 


c“ aſton add the ſame word to his RELIGION 


<* or NATURE? I ſuppoſe that it was his will 
„and pleaſure to add it in his caſe; and it is 
mine to do ſo in my own. You are pleaſed 


_ © to tell me, that you underſtand not why ſe- 


« creſy is enjoined, and yet I intend to ſet my 
* name to it. My anſwer is—lI have my 
vate reaſons, which I am not obliged to ex- 
© plain to any one. You doubt my friend Mr. 
* $S—— would not approve of it—And what 
js it to me whether he does or not? Do you 
imagine that Mr. S—- is to dictate to me? 
„If any man who calls himſelf my friend 
<« ſhould aſſume ſuch an air, I would ſpurn at 


his friendſhip with contempt. You ſay 1 


« ſeem to think ſo by not letting him know it 
And ſuppoſe I do, what then? Perhaps I 
can give reaſons for that diſapprobation, very 
„ foreign from what you would imagine. You 


go on in ſaying, Suppoſe I ſhould not put 


my name to it—My anſwer is, that I will 
not ſuppoſe any ſuch thing, being determin- 
« ed fo the contrary: neither, Sir, would I have 
you ſuppoſe, that J applied to you for want 
1 of another preſs : nor would I have you ima- 


cc gine, | 
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4 gine, that I owe Mr, S—— 1 ue 


'® 1 do not. 


Such was his a ad ſuch his ob- 
Ninate adherence to his own reſolutions, how- 
ever abſurd. A priſoner! ſupported by cha- 
rity! and, whatever inſults he might have re- 
ceived during the latter part of his ſtay in 
Briſtol, once carefſed, eſteemed, and prefent- 
ed with a liberal collection, he could forget on 
a ſudden his danger and his obligations, to gra- 
tity the petulance of his wit, or the eagerneſs 
of his reſentment, and publiſhed a fatire, by 
which he might reaſonably expect, that he 
ſhould alienate thoſe who on ſupported him, 


and provoke thoſe whom he could neither refiſt 
nor eſcape. 


This reſolution, "TM the execution ver which, | 
it is probable, that only his death could bare 
hindered him, is ſufficient to ſnew, how much 
he diſregarded all conſiderations that oppoſed 
his preſent paſſions, and how readily he ha- 
zarded all future advantages for any immediate 
gratifications. Whatever was his predominant 
inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying with it; nor had oppoſition 
any other effect than to heighten his ardour, 
and irritate his vehemence. 


This 
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This performance was however laid afide, 
While he was employed in ſoliciting affiftance 
from ſeveral great perſons; and one interrupti- 
on ſucceeding another, hindered him from ſup- 
plying the chaſm, and perhaps from retouch- 
ing the other parts, which he can hardly be 
imagined to have finiſhed, in his own opinion; 
for it is very unequal, and ſome of the lines are 
rather inſerted to rhyme to others, than to ſup- 
port or improve the ſenſe; but the firſt and laſt 
parts are worked up with great ſpirit and ele- 
gance. | . 


His time was ſpent in the priſon for the moſt 
part in ſtudy, or in receiving viſits; but ſome-- 
times he deſcended to lower amuſements, and 
diverted - himſelf in the kitchen with the con- 
verſation of the criminals; for it was not pleaſ- 
ing to him to be'much without company ; and 
though he was very capable of a judicious 
choice, he was often contented with the firſt that 
offered : for this he was ſometimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him ſurrounded with 
felons ; but the reproof was on that, as on other 
occaſions, thrown away ; he continued to 
tify himſelf, and to ſet very little value on the 
opinion of others. 


But here, as in every other ſcene of his life, 

he made uſe of ſuch opportunities as occured 

of befitting thaſe who were more miſerable 
To On” than 


vs SAVAGE 
than himſelf, and was always ready to perform 
any offices of e to bis Nene 
19 2 | 


He beds now 0 POW correſponding with F 


any of his ſubſcribers except one, who yet 


continued to remit him the twenty pounds a 
year which he had promiſed him, and by whom 
it was expected, that he would have been in a 
very ſhort time enlarged, becauſe he had di- 
rected the keeper to enquire after the Tn 
his e 5 | 


n a care to enter b No 
according to the forms of the court, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him ſome 
allowance, if he was continued a priſoner, and 
when on that occaſion he appeared in the hall 
was treated with very unuſual ee | 


But the reſentment of the city was aſter- 


wards raiſed by ſome accounts that hath been 42 2% 


ſpread of the ſatire, and he was informed that 
ſome of the merchants intended to pay the al- 
lowance which the law required, and to detain 
him a priſoner at their own expence. This he 
treated as an empty menace; and-perhaps might 
have haſtened the publication, only to ſhewhow . 
much he was ſuperior to their inſults, had not 
1 his ſchemes dre * ge. 


. 


When 
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When he had been ſix months in priſon, he 


received. from one of his friends *, in whoſe 
kindneſs he had the greateſt confidence, and 
on whoſe aſſiſtance he chiefly depended, a let- 
ter, that contained a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, drawn up in ſuch terms as ſudden 
reſentment dictated. Mr. Savage returned a 
very ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence, but 
however appeared much diſturbed at the ac- 
cuſation. Some days afterwards he was ſeized 
with a pain in his back and fide, which, as it 
was not violent, was not ſuſpeRed to be dan- 
gerous; but growing daily more languid and 
dejected, on the 25th of July he confined him- 
ſelf to his room, and a fever ſeized his ſpirits. 
The ſymptoms grew every day more formida- 
ble, but his condition did not enable kim to 
procure any aſſiſtance. The laſt time that 
the keeper ſaw him was on July the 3 fſt +; 
when Savage, ſeeing him at his bed-ſide, ſaid, 
with an uncommon. | carnefineſs, « I have 
* ſomething to ſay to you, Sir; but, after a 
pauſe, 80 80 his hand in a melancholy man- 
ner; and, finding himſelf unable to recollect 
what he was going to communicate, ſai 

_ * Tis gone!” The keeper ſoon after left him; 
and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Nau. at the expence 
of the keeper. 


* Mr. Pore. + In 1743. | 
Vol. III. 5 Such 


Such were the life and Pan: of Richard Sa- 


vage, a man equally diſtinguiſhed by his vir- 


tues and vices; and at once remarkable for his 


weakneſſes and abilities. | 


1 was of a middle flature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long viſage, coarſe features, and 
— * aſpect; of a grave and manly de- 


portment, a ſolemn dignity of mien; but 


which, upon a nearer acquaintance, ſoftened 
into an engaging. eaſineſs of manners. His, 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 


mouraful. He was eaſily excited to ſmiles, but 


very ſeldom n to laughter. 


ths mind was in an uncommon degree vigo- 
rovs.and active. His judgement was accurate, 


his apprehenſion quick, and his memory ſo 


tenacious, that he was frequently obſerved to 


know what he had learned from others in a 
ſhort time, better than thoſe. by whom he 


Was informed; and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their combination of cir- 
cumſtances, which few would have regarded 
at the preſent time, but which the quickneſs 
of his apprehenſion impreſſed upon him. He 


had the peculiar felicity, that his attention 


never deſerted him; he was preſent to every 
object, and regardful of the moſt trifling OCCUr- 
rences. He had the art of eſcaping from his 

| - own 
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own refleQions, and accommodating himſelf to 
; CO” new ſcene. 5 fn 


To this 1 is to be imputed the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the ſmall 
time which he ſpent in viſible endeavours to 
acquire it. He mingled in curſory con verſa- 
tion with the ſame ſteadineſs of attention as 
others apply to a lecture; and, amidſt the ap- 
pearance of thoughtleſs gaiety, loſt no new idea 
that was ſtarted, nor any hint that could be 
improved. He had therefore made in coffee- 
houſes the ſame proficiency as in other ſtudies; 

and it is remarkable, that the writings of a 
man of little education and little reading have 
an air of learning ſcarcely to be found in any 
other performances, but which perhaps a as often 
n as embelliſhes them. 


His judgement was einge exact both with 
| regard to writings and to men. The knowledge 
of life was indeed his chief attainment; and 
it is not without ſome ſatisfaction, that I can 
produce the ſuffrage of Savage in favour of 
human nature, of which he never appeared to 
entertain ſuch odious ideas as ſome, who per- 
haps had neither his judgement nor experience, 
have publiſhed, either in oſtentation of their 
ſagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratis =” 
fication of 1 malie. 


. His 
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His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converſation, of which he knew how to 
practiſe all the graces. He was never vehe- 
ment or loud, but at once modeſt and eaſy, 
open and reſpectful; his language was viva- 
cious and elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave or humorous ſubjects. He was generally 
cenſured for not knowing vrhen to retire; but 
that was not the defect of his judgement, but 
of his fortune; when he left his company, he 
was frequently to ſpend the remaining part of 
the night in the ſtreet, or at leaſt was aban- 
doned to gloomy: refleCtions,, which it is not 
ſtrange that he delayed as long as he could; 
and ſometimes 22 m r _ er 858 
to avoid it OT" 1 25 | 


It cannot bs ſaid, t that hs: made. aſe of his 
abilities for the direction of his own conduct: 
an irregular: and diſſipated manner of life had 
made him the ſlave of every - paſſion that hap- 
pened to be excited by the preſence of its ob- 
ject, and that ſlavery to his paſſions reciprocally 
produced a life irregular and diſſipated. He 
was not maſter of his own wetten nor een 
A ny 1 11 2270 2 5 next een 


With regard to his N e can 
be added to the relation of his life: He ap- 
peared to think himſelf born to be ſupported 
by others, and diſpenſed from all neceſſity of 

providing 


providing for himſelf; he * never pro- 
ſecuted any ſcheme of advantage, nor endea- 
voured even to ſecure the profits which his 
writings might have afforded him. His tem- 
per was, in conſequence of the dominion of 
his paſſions, uncertain and capricious; he was 
eaſily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted: but he is 
accuſed of retaining his hatred more tenaciouſly 
than his bene volence. 


1 was - both by nature and 
principle, and always ready to perform offices 
of humanity; but when he was provoked 
(and very ſmall offences were ſufficient to 
provoke him), he would proſecute his revenge 
with the n acrimony till his paſſion had 
ſubſided. 


i friendſhip u. was A of little 1 
for though he was zealous in the ſupport or 
vindication of thoſe whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to truſt him, becauſe he 
conſidered himſelf as diſcharged by the firſt 
quarrel from all ties of honour or gratitude ; 
and would betray thoſe ſecrets which, in the 
warmth of confidence, had been imparted to 
him. This practice drew. upon him an uni- 
verſal accuſation of ingratitude: nor can it be 
denied that he was very ready to ſet himſelf 
free from the load of an obligation; for he could 
not bear to conceive himſelf in a ſtate of de- 


pendence, 


+ 


| 
| 
j 
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pendence, his pride being equally powerful 
with his other paſſions, and appearing in the 
form of inſolence at one time, and of vanity 
at another. Vanity, the moſt innocent ſpecies 
of pride, was moſt frequently predominant: 
He could not eaſily leave off, when he had 
once begun to mention himſelf or his works 
nor ever read his verſes without ſtealing his 
eyes from the page, to diſcover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affected with any 
favourite paſſage. 


A kinder name than that of. vanity ought to 
by given to the delicacy with which he was 
always careful to ſeparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to reject that praiſe to 
Which he had no claim. He did not forget, in 
mentioning his performances, to mark every 
line that had been ſuggeſted or amended; and 
was ſo accurate, as to relate that he owed three 


words in THR WANDERER to the advice of 
his friends, 


/ His veracity v was coaionied) but with little 
reaſon; his accounts, though not indeed al- 
ways the ſame, were generally conſiſtent, 
When he loved any man, he ſuppreſſed all. his 
faults; and, when he had been offended by 
him, coltcedioc! all his virtues : But his cha- 
racters were generally true, ſo far as he pro- 
ceeded; tho gh it cannot be denied, that his 
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partiality might have ſometimes the effect of 
falſchood. 


In caſes indifferent. he was zealous for vir- 
tue, truth, and juſtice; he knew very well the 
neceſſity of goodneſs to the preſent and future 
happineſs of mankind; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, who has leſs endeavoured to pleaſe 
by flattering the gs or peryerting mo 
Jucgernent. | 


As an author, therefore, and he now ceaſes 
to influence mankind in any other character, 
if one piece which he had reſolved to ſuppreſs 
be excepted, he has very little to fear from the 
ſtricteſt moral or religious cenſure. And 
though he may not be altogether ſecure againſt 
the objections of the critic, it muſt however 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
ductions of a genius truly poetical; and, what 
many writers who have been more laviſhly 
applauded cannot boaſt, that they have an 
original air, which has no reſemblance of any 
foregoing writer; that the verſification and 
ſentiments have a caſt peculiar to themſelves, 
which no man can imitate with fucceſs, be- 
cauſe what was nature in Savage, would in 
another be affectation. It muſt be confeſſed, 

that his deſcriptions are ſtriking, his images 

animated, his fictions juſtly imagined,” and his 
| 1 artfully purſued; that his diction is 

: elevated, 
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ele vated, though ſometimes forced, and his 
numbers ſonorous and majeſtic, though fre- 
quently ſluggiſh and encumbered. Of his ſtyle, 
the general fault is harſhneſs, and its general 
excellence 1s dignity; of his ſentiments the pre- 
vailing beauty is „ and _— the 

prevailing defect. 


For his life, « or for his writings, none, who 
candidly conſider his fortune, will think an 
apology either neceſſary or difficult. If he was 
not always ſufficiently inſtructed in his ſubject, 
his knowledge was at leaſt greater than could 
have been attained by others in the ſame ſtate. 
If his works were ſometimes unfiniſhed, accu- 
racy cannot reaſonably be exacted from a man 
oppreſſed with want, which he has no hope of 
relieving but by a ſpeedy publication. The 
inſolence and reſentment of which he is accuſed 
were not eaſily to be avoided by a great mind, 
Irritated by perpetual hardſhips, and conſtrained 
hourly to return the ſpurns of contempt, and 
repreſs the inſolence of proſperity; and vanity 
may ſurely readily be pardoned in him, to whom 
life afforded no other comforts than barren 
praiſes, and the conſciouſneſs of deſerving 


them. 


Thoſe are no proper judges of his conduct, 
who have ſlumbered away their time on the 
down of affluence; nor will any wiſe man pre- 

ſume 
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ſume to ſay, © Had I been in Savage's condi- 
4 tion, I ſhould have lived or written better 
than Savage.” 


This relation will not be wholly without its 
uſe, if thoſe, who languiſh under any part of 
his ſufferings, ſhall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by reflecting that they feel only thoſe 
afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him; or thoſe, who, in confidence 
of ſuperior capacities or attainments, diſregard 
the common maxims of life, ſhall be reminded, 


that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence; 


and that negligence and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge uſeleſs, wit ridi- 
culous, and genius contemptible. 
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Or Mr. SOMERVILE's life I am not 
able to ſay any thing that can ſatisfy 8 


Ms was a gentleman wheth . was in 
Warwickſhire; his houſe is called Edſton, a 
ſeat inherited from a long line of anceſtors; 


for he was ſaid to be of the firſt family in his 


country. He tells of himſelf, that he was born 


near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Win- 


cheſter-ſchool, but I know not whether he was 


of any univerſity. I have never heard of him 
but as of a poet, a country gentleman, and a 


{kilful and uſeful Juſtice of the Peace. 


Of the cloſe of his life, thoſe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the © 


following account, copied from the Letters of 


his friend Shenſtone, by whom he was too 


much reſembled. 


ur old friend Somervile is dead! I 
did not imagine I could have been ſo ſorry 
| TM 
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Las I find myſelf on this occaſion. —Sublatum. 


* quarimus. I can now excuſe all his foibles; 
impute them to age, and to diſtreſs of cir- 
* cumſtances: the laſt of theſe conſiderations 
« wrings my very ſoul to think on. For a 
« man of high ſpirit, conſcious of having (at 
<, leaſt in one production) generally pleaſed 
the world, to be plagued and threatened by 
« wretches that are low in every ſenſe; to be 
forced to drink himſelf into pains of the 
© body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
* mind, is a ene '—He died July I4, 1743. 


EY is ch togret; that 1 find myſelf not bet- 
ter; enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, 
who at leaſt muſt be allowed to have ſet a 
good example to men of his own claſs, by de- 
voting part of his time to elegant knowledge; 
and who: has ſhewn, by the ſubjects which his 
poetry has adorned, that it is practicable to be 
at. once a * . and a man of 


letters. 


The compilers of this collection have ne- 


glected the order of time, and placed thoſe 
pieces firſt which were written laſt. The 
Occaſional Poems were — long before 
his Chaſe. 


: Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reach- 
| ed 
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ed ſuch excellence as to raiſe much envy, it 
may commonly be ſaid at leaſt, that he ꝛprites 
very well for a' gentleman. His' ſerious pieces 
are ſometimes elevated, and his trifles are 
ſometimes elegant. In his verſes to Addiſon 
the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the moſt exquiſite delicacy: of praiſe ; it 
exhibits one of thoſe happy ſtrokes that are 
ſeldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines; but- in the ſecond 
Ode he ſhews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his private virtues. His 
ſubjects are ſuch as require no great depth of 
thought or energy of expreſſion. His Fables 
are generally ſtale, and therefore excite no cu- 
rioſity. Of his favourite, The Two Springs, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral incon- 
ſequential. In his Tales there is too much 
coarſeneſs, with too little care of language, and 
not ſufficient rapidity of narration. - 


His great work is his Chaſe, which he un- 
dertook in his maturer age, when his ear was 
improved to the approbation of blank verſe, 


of which however his two firſt lines give a bad 


ſpecimen. To this poem praiſe cannot total- 
ly be denied. He is allowed by ſportſmen to 
write with great intelligence of his ſubject, 
which 1s the firſt requiſite to excellence; and 
though it is impoſſible to intereſt the common 
readers of verſe in the dangers or . of 


the 
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the chaſe, he has done all that tranſition and 
variety could eaſily effect; and has, with great 
propriety, enlarged his plan by the modes of 
n uſed in other countries. 


With Qill leſs e did he clots blank 
verſe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verſe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crip- 
pled proſe; and familiar images in laboured 
language have nothing to recommend them 
but abſurd novelty, which wanting the at- 
tractions of Nature, cannot pleaſe long. One 

excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it is 
ſhort. Diſguiſe can corn te no 1 than it 
decoives. 
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James THOMSON, the fon of a mi- 
niſter well eſteemed for his piety and diligence, 
was born September 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the 
| ſhire of Roxburgh, of which his father was 
| paſtor, His mother, whoſe name was Hume, 
inherited as co-heireſs a portion of a ſmall eſ- 
tate. The revenue of a. pariſh in Scotland is 
ſeldom large; and it was probably in commiſe- 
ration of the difficulty with which Mr. Thom- 
ſon ſupported his family, having nine children, 
that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring miniſter, 
diſcovering in James uncommon promiſes of 
future excellence, undertook to ſuperintend his 
education, and provide him books. 


He was taught the common rudiments of 
learning at the ſchool of Jedburg, a place which 
he delights to recollect in his poem of Autumn; 
but was not conſidered by his maſter as ſu 
rior to common boys, though in thoſe early 
days he amuſed his patron and his friends with 
poetical-compoſitions ; with which however he 
ſo little pleaſed himſelf, that on every new- 
year's 
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year's day he threw into the fire all the pro- 
ductions of the 1 g year. 


From ſchool he was removed to Edinburgh, | 
where he had not reſided two years when his 
father died, and left all his children to. the care 
of their mother, who raiſed upon her little eſ- 
tate what money a mortgage could afford, and, 
removing with her family to 5 lived 
to fee her fon riſing 1 into eminence. 


The defign. of Thomſon” s friends was to 
breed him a miniſter. He lived at Edinburgh, 
as at ſchool, without diſtinction or expectation, 
till, at the uſual time, he performed a probati- 
onary exerciſe by explaining a pſalm. His dic- 
tion was ſo poetically ſplendid, that Mr. Ha- 
milton, the profeſſor of Divinity, reproved him 
for ſpeaking language unintelligible to a popu- 
lar audience, and he cenſured one of his expreſ- 
ſions as indecent, if not profane. 8 


This rebulks is erte to have repreſſed 
his thoughts of an eccleſiaſtical character, and 
he probably cultivated with new diligence his 
bloſſoms of poetry, which however were in 
ſome danger of a blaſt; for, ſubmitting his 

productions to ſome who thought themſelves 
Cualified to criticiſe, he heard of nothing but 
faults, but, finding other judges more favour- 
able, he did not ſuffer himſelf to ſink into 


deſpondence. 
| He 
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He eaſily diſcovered that the only ſtage on 
which a poet could appear, with any hope of 
advantage, was London a place too wide for 
the operation of petty competition and private 
malignity, where merit might ſoon become 
conſpicuous, and would find friends as ſoon as 
it became reputable to befriend it. A lady, 
who was acquainted with his mother, adviſed 
him to the journey, and promiſed ſome coun- 
tenance or aſſiſtance, which at laſt he never 
received; however he juſtified his adventure 
by. her encouragement, and came to ſeek in 
London patronage and fame. 


At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mal- 
let, then tutor to the ſons of the duke of Mon- 
troſe. He had recommendations to ſeveral 
perſons of conſequence, which he had tied up 
carefully in his handkerchief; but as he paſſed 
along the ſtreet, with the gaping curioſity of a 
new-comer, his attention was upon every thing 
rather than his pocket, and his magazine of 
credentials was ſtolen from him. 


His firſt want was of a pair of el For 
the ſupply of all his neceſſities, his whole fund 
was his Winter, which for a time could find no 
purchaſer; till, at laſt, Mr. Millan was per- 
ſuaded to buy it at a low price; and this low 
price he had for ſome time reaſon to regret; 
but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not 
1 unknown among authors, happening to 

Vor. III. O turn 
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turn his eye upon it, was fo delighted that he 
ran from place to place celebrating its excel- 
lence. Thomſon obtained likewiſe the notice 
of Aaron Hill, whom, being friendleſs and in- 
digent, and glad of kindneſs, he courted with 
every expreſſion of ſervile 1 


winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton, but attracted no regard from him to the 
author; till Aaron Hill awakened his atten- 
tion by ſome verſes addreſſed to Thomſon, and 
publiſhed in one of the newſpapers, which 
cenſured the great for their neglect of ingeni- 
ous men. Thomſon then received a preſent of 
twenty guineas, of which he gives this account 
to Mr. Hill: ; 


41 15 to you in my la that on Satur- 


105 day morning J was with Ge Spencer Comp- 


A certain gentleman, without my de- 


« * fre, ſpoke to him concerning 1 me; his anſwer 


te was, that I had never come near him. Then 


« the gentleman put the queſtion, If he deſired 


+ that I ſhould wait on him? he returned, he 
« did. On this, the gentleman gave me an in- 
© troductory Letter to him. He received me 
9 in what 5 commonly call a civil manner; 
* aſked me ſome common- place queſtions, 

« and made me a preſent of twenty guineas. 
J am very ready to own that the preſent was 
6 larger than my performance deſerved; and 
« * ſhall aſcribe it to his generoſity, or any 
| bother 
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The poem, . Se of! a new kind a 
would venture at firſt to like, by degrees gain- 
ed upon the publick; and one edition 1 Was erg 4 
i ne ms another | 


Thomſon s credit wie now high * every 
day brought him new friends; among others 
Dr. Rundle, a man afterwards unfortunately 
famous, ſought his acquaintance, and found his 
qualities ſuch;'that he emen an to 10 


lord chancellor Talbot. 


Winter was accompanied, in many editions, 
not only with a preface and à dedication, but 


with poetical praiſes by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet 


(then Mailoch), and Mira; the flctitious name 
of a lady once too well known,” Why the de- 
dications are, to Wimmer and the other ſeaſons, 
eontrarily to cuſtom, left out in the ie 
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e year an a hs — Mm 
ſelf by three ard ety of Summer, in pur- 
ſuance of his plan; of a Poem on the Death of 
Sir aas Newton, which he was enabled to 
perform as an exact philoſopher by the inſtrue- 
tion of Mr. Gray; and of Britannia, à kind of 
poetical invective againſt the miniſtry, whom 
the nation then thought not forward enough 

O 2 in 
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| in reſenting the depredations of the Spaniards. 


By this piece he declared himſelf an adherent to 


the oppoſition, and had therefore no fayour to 


nnn Dit 


2 2 


Thomſon, having Shs en time entertain 


ed in the family of the lord Binning, was de- 
ſirous of teſtifying his gratitude by making 
him the patron of his Summer; but the ſame 


kindneſs which had firſt diſpoſed lord Binning 


to encourage him, determined him to refuſe 
the dedication, which was by his advice ad- 

dreſſed to Mr. Doddington; a man who had 

more power to advance the reputation and | 


fortune of a _ 


* was n ee next Ages And a, de- 
dication to the counteſs of Hertford; whoſe 


practice it was to invite every Summer ſome 


poet into the country, to hear her verſes, and 


aſſiſt her ſtudies. . 'This: honour Was one Sum- 


mer conferred on Thomſon, who took more 


delight in carouſing with lord Hertford and his 
friends than afiſting her ladyſhip's poetical 
operations, and ne never Ws ano- 
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| | Autumn, thin feafon to which the Spring 5 
yay are preparatory, ſtill remained unſung, 
and was: — "aſt till be lors (750) Þ bis 4 


woe Cn: 


He 


__ 
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He produced in 1727 the tragedy of Sopho- 
niſba, which raiſed ſuch expeRation, that every 
rehearſal was dignified with a ſplendid audi- 
ence, collected to anticipate the delight that 
was preparing for the publick. It was obſerv- 
ed however that nobody was much affected, 


and that the company roſe as from a moral 
lecture. 


+ It had upon the ſtage no unuſual degree of 
ſucceſs. Sicht accidents will operate upon 
the taſte of pleaſure. There was a feeble line 
in the play; | 
0 Sophoniſba, Sepbetilbs or - 
This gave occaſion to a waggiſh parody ; 
O, Jemmy Thomſon, Jemmy Thomſon, O ! 


which for a while was echoed through the 
town. 1 


I have been told by Savage, that of the Pro- 
logue to Sophonzſba the firſt part was written 
by Pope, who could not be perſuaded to fi- 

niſh it, and that the concluding lines were 
added by Mallet 


. Thomſon 1 was not wh crew, ali the 
influence of Dr. Rundle, ſent to travel with 
Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldeſt ſon of the Chan- 
cellor. He was yet young enough to receive 
new impreſſions, to have his opinions rectifi- 
ed, and his views enlarged; nor can he be ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed to have wanted that curioſity which is 
_ inſeparable from an active and.comprehenſive 
mind. He may therefore now be ſuppoſed to 
have revelled in all the joys of intellectual lux- 
ury; he was every day feaſted with inſtructive 
novelties ; he lived {plendidly without expence, 
and mi ight expect when be returned home a 
certain 3 


At this time a long courſe of oppoſition to 
Sir Robert Walpole had filled the nation with 
clamours for liberty, of which no man felt the 
want, and with care for liberty; which was not 
in danger. Thomſon, in his travels on the 
continent, found or fancied 101 many evils ariſ- 

ing from the tyranny of other governments, 
that he reſolved to write a my 1 . in 
five parts, upon Liberty. 


| While he was buſy on the firſt book, * 
Talbot died; and Thomſon, who had been re- 
warded for his attendance by the place of ſe- 


cretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial ao A 
decent tribute to his memory. 


Upon this great poem two years were ſpent, 
and the author congratulated himſelf upon it 
as his nobleſt work ; but an author and his 
reader are not always of a mind. Liberty oall- 
ed in vain upon her votaries to read her praiſes 
and reward her encomiaſt : her praiſes were 
enger to harbour ſpiders, and to gather 


5 duſt; 
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duſt; none of Thomſon' s performances were 
ſo little regarded. 


The judgement of the publick was not er- 
roneous; the recurrence of the ſame images 
muſt tire in time; an enumeration of exam 
ples to prove a poſition which nobody denied, 
as it was from the beginning ſuperfluous, muſt 
quickly grow diſguſting, | 


The poem of Liberty does not now appear 
in its original ſtate; but when the author's 
works were collected, after his death, was 
ſhortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a li- 
berty which, as it has a manifeſt tendency to 
leſſen the confidence of ſociety, and to con- 
found the characters of authors, by making one 
man write by the judgement of another, cannot 
be juſtified by any ſuppoſed propriety of the 
alteration, or kindneſs of the friend —I wiſh it 


had been exhibited 1 in the Collection as its au- 
thor left 1 


Thomſon now lived in Wee and plenty, 99g 
ſeems for a while to have ſuſpended his p 

try; but he was ſoon called back to nk - 
the death of the Chancellor, for his place then 
became vacant; and though the Lord Hard- 
wicke delayed for ſome time to give it away, 
Thomſon's baſhfulneſs, or pride, or ſome other 
motive e not more > laudable, withheld 


him 
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him from ſoliciting; ; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not aſk. 


He now relapſed to his former indigence ; 
but the prince of Wales was at that time 

ſtruggling for popularity, and by the influence of 
Mr. Lyttelton profeſſed himſelf the patron of 
wit: to him Thomſon was introduced, and being 
gaily interrogated about the ſtate of his affairs, 
ſaid, that they were in a more poetical poſture than 


formerly; and had a penſion allowed him of 
one hundred pounds a year. 


Being now obliged to write, he produced 
(1738) the tragedy of Agamemnon, which was 
much ſhortened in the repreſentation. It had 
the fate which moſt commonly attends mytho- 
logical ſtories, and was only endured, but not 
favoured. It ſtruggled with ſuch difficulty 
through the firſt night, that Thomſon, coming 
late to his friends with whom he was to ſup, 
excuſed his delay by telling them how the ſweat 
of his diſtreſs had ſo diſordered his wig, that he 


could not come till he had been refitted by a 
2 barber, 


"He ſo intereſted himſelf i in his own drama, 
that, if I remember right, as he fat in the up- 
per gallery he accompanied the players by au- 
able recitation, till a friendly hint frighted him 
to ſilence, Pope countenanced Agamemnon, 
by coming to it the firſt night. 
| About 
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About this time the Act was paſſed for li- 
_ cenſing plays, of which the firſt operation was 
the prohibition of Guſtavus Vaſa, a tragedy of 
Mr. Brooke, whom the publick recompenſed 
by a very liberal ſubſcription; the next was 
the refuſal of Edward and Eleonora, offered by 
Thomſon. It is hard to diſcover why either 
play ſhould have been obſtructed. © Thomſon 
likewiſe endeavoured to repair his loſs by a 


ſubſcription, of which I cannot now tell the 
ſucceſs. 


When the publick murmured at the unkind 
treatment of Thomſon, one of the miniſterial 
writers remarked, that he had taken a Liberty 


which was not agreeable to Britannia in any 
Seaſon. - 


He was ſoon after employed, in conjuncti- 
on with Mr. Mallet, to write the maſque of 
Alfred, which was acted before the Prince at 
9 


His next work (1745) was 7 ancred and Si- 
giſmunda, the moſt ſucceſsful of all his trage- 
dies; for it ſtill keeps its turn upon the ſtage. 


Hle ſeeme not to be, either by the bent of na- 


ture or habits of ſtudy, much qualified for tra- 
gedy. It does not appear that he had much 
ſenſe of the pathetick, and his diffuſive and 
deſcriptive ſtile produced EI rather 
than dialogue. | 

His 
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His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in pow- 


er, and conferred upon him the office of ſur- 


veyor-general of the Leeward Iſlands; from 
which, when his deputy was paid, he received 
about they hundred pounds a year. 


The laſt piece that he lived to publiſh was 
the Caftle of Indolence, which was many years 
under his hand, but was at laſt finiſhed with 
great accuracy. The firſt canto opens a ſcene 
of lazy luxury, that fills the imagination, 


He was now at eaſe, but was not long to 
enjoy it; for, by taking cold on the water 
between London and Kew, he caught a diſor- 
der, which, with ſome careleſs exaſperation, 
ended in a fever that put an end to his life, 
Avguſt 2), 1748. He was buried in the 
church of Richmond, without an inſcription 
but a monument has been erected to his me- 
mory in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


Thomſon was of ſtature above the middle 
ſize, and more fat than bard beſeems, of a. dull 
countenance, and a groſs, unanimated, unin- 
viting appearance; ſilent in mingled company, 
but chearful among ſelect friends, and by his 
Irzends wer e ar * warmly beloved. 


Ho left-behind him the mnt of Coriola- 
2 which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir 
E Lyttelton, brought upon the ſtage for 
11k: the 
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the benefit of his family, and recommended by 
a Prologue, which Quin, who had long lived 
with Thomſon in fond intimacy, ſpoke in ſuch 
a manner as ſhewed him 20 be, on that occaſion, 
no actor. The commencement of this beneyo- 
lence is very honourable to Quin; who is re- 
ported to have delivered Thomſon, then known 
to him only for his genius, from an arreſt, by 
a very conſiderable preſent; and its continu- 
ance is honourable to both; for friendſhip. is 
not always the ſequel of obligation. By this 
tragedy a conſiderable ſum was raiſed, of which 
part diſcharged his debts, and the reſt was re- 
mitted-to his ſiſters, whom, howeyer removed 
from them by place or condition, he regarded 
with great tenderneſs, as will appear by the 
following Letter, which I communicate with 
much pleaſure, as it gives me at once an op- 
portunity of recording the fraternal kindneſs of 
Thomſon, and refteQing on the friendly affiſt- 
ance of Mr. Boſwell, from whom 1 received it. 


6 Ray in Worcafterſhire, 

. *'October the 4th, 1747. 

; $t « My-dear Siſter, 
thought you had known me better than 

4 to interpret my ſilence into a decay of affec- 

tion, cefpecially as your behaviour has always 

been ſuch as rather toancreaſe than diminifh 

* it. Don't imagine, becauſe I am a bad cor- 

< reſpondent; that I can ever prove an unkind 

friend and brother. I muſt do myſelf the 


« juſtice 
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2 juſtice to tell you, that my affections are 
& naturally very fixed and conſtant; and if I 
had ever reaſon of complaint againſt you (of 
* which by the bye I have not the leaſt ſha- 
dow), I am conſcious of ſo many defects in 


< myſelf, as diſpoſe me to be not a little chari- 
* wo and ee 11 1 | 


11 It gives me the trueſt heart-felt catiafati- 
on to hear you have a good kind huſband, 
* and are in eaſy contented circumſtances; but 
<« were they otherwiſe, that would only awak- 
Z en and heighten my tenderneſs towards you. 
As our good and tender-hearted parents did 
not live to receive any material teſtimonies 
of that higheſt human gratitude I owed them 
(than which nothing could have given me 
equal pleaſure), the only return I can make 
i them now is by kindneſs to thoſe they left 
behind them: would to God poor Lizy had 
lived longer, to have been a farther witneſs 
Hof the truth of what I ſay, and that I might 
4 have had the pleaſure of ſeeing once more a 
« ſiſter, who ſo truly deſerved my eſteem and 
love. But ſhe is happy, while we muſt toil 
« a little longer here below: let us however do 
© it chearfully and gratefully, ſupported by the 
* pleaſing hope of meeting yet again on a ſafer 
_ ® ſhore, where to recollect the ſtorms and diffi- 

4 culties of life will not perhaps be inconſiſtent 
N 0 with that bliſsful ſtate. Vou did right to call 
* your A by Deg: name; for you muſ 

2 8 . needs 


— 
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needs have had a particular W friend- 
ſhip for one another, endeared as you were by 
nature, by having paſt the affeCtionate years 


of your youth together; and by that great 
ſoftner and engager of hearts, mutual hard- 
ſhip. That it was in my power to eaſe it a 


little, I account one of the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſures of my life. But enough of this 


melancholy though not unpleaſing ſtrain. 


8 8 N a 2 


= 
ce 
c 


ce 


41 eſteem you for your ſenſible and diſin- 


tereſted advice to Mr. Bell, as you will ſee 


by my Letter to him: as I approve intirely 
of his marrying again, you may readily aſk 


me why I don't marry at all. My circum- 
ſtances have hitherto been ſo variable and 
uncertain in this fluctuating world as in- 
duce to keep me from engaging in ſuch a 
ſtate: and now, though they are more ſet- 
tled, and of late (which you will be glad to 
hear) conſiderably improved, I begin to 
think myſelf too far advanced in life for 


ſuch youthful undertakings, not to mention 


ſome: other petty reaſons that are apt to 


ſtartle the delicacy of difficult old batchelors. 


I am, however, not a little ſuſpicious that 


was I to pay a viſit to Scotland (of which I. 


have ſome thoughts of doing ſoon) [ might | 
poſſibly be tempted to think of a thing not 


eaſily repaired, if done amiſs. I have al- 


ways been of opinion that none make better 


* wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, 
_ © who 


ö 
* who more forſaken than they, while the 
_ « gentlemen are continually running abroad all 
the world over? Some of them, it is true, 
are wiſe enough to return for a wife. Vou 
« ſee I am beginning ts make intereſt already 
with the Scots ladies. But no more of this 
infectious ſubjet.—Pray let me hear from 
you now-and-then;-and though I am not 
* a regular correſpondent, yet perhaps I may 
4 mend in that reſpect. Remember me kindly 
« 1 your huſband, and believe me to be, 


« Your moſt affeQionate brother, 


Gigned) 515 Janus Tromson.” ; 
Gauner 0 T0 Mrs. Thomſon in Lanark.” 2 


The 8 85 Thomſon 3 fervid. 
but not active; he would give, on all occa- 
fions, what aſſiſtance his purſe would ſupply ; 
but the offices of intervention or ſolicitation 
he could not conquer his ſluggiſhneſs ſufficient- 
ly to perform. The affairs of others, how- 
ever, were not more neglected than his own. 
He had often felt the inconveniences of idle- 
neſs, but he never cured it; and was ſo con- 
ſcious of his own character, that he talked of 
writing an Eaſtern Tale of the Man who boved 
to be i in ee 


Ang his beanie was a vor woſkcilful 
and S esles manner of pronouneing any 
lofty or ſolemn compoſition. He was once 

| reading 


reading to Doddington, who, being himſelf a 
reader eminently elegant, was ſo much pro- 
voked by his odd utterance, that he ſnatched 
the paper from his hand, and told him that he 
did not underſtand his own verſes. 


n e 
The biographer of Thomſon has remarked, 
that an author's Life is beſt read in his works: 
his obſervation was not well-timed. Sa vage, 
who lived much with Thomſon, once told me, 
how he heard a lady remarking that ſhe could 
gather! from his works three parts of his cha- 
racer,” that he was a great Lover, a great 
Swimmer, and rigorouſly abſtinent ; but, ſaid 
Savage, he knows not any love but that of the 
ſex; he was perhaps never in cold water in 
his Is; and he indulges himſelf in all the lux- 
ury that comes within his reach. Vet Savage 
always ſpoke with the moſt eager praiſe of his 
ſocial qualities, his warmth and conſtancy of 
friendihip, and his adherence to his firſt ac- 
intance when the advancement of his re- 

e had left them behind him. 


As a writer, be i is led to one e of 
the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and 
of expreſſing his thoughts, is original. His 
blank verſe is no more the blank verſe of Mil-. 
ton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of 

Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His num- 
bers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own 
growth, without tranſcription, without imita- 


tion. 
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tion. He thinks in a peculiar train, and be 5 
thinks always as a man of genius; he looks 
round on Nature and on Life, with the eye 
which Nature beſtows only on a poet; the eye 


that diſtinguiſhes, in every thing preſented to 


its view, whatever there is on which imagina- 
tion can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind that at once comprehends the vaſt, and 
attends to the minute. The reader of the 
Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw before what 
Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet 
has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. | 


* is one e of the works in dich blank verſe 
ſeems properly uſed ; 'Thomſon's wide expan- 
ſion of general views, and his enumeration of 
circumſtantial varieties, would have been ob- 
ſtructed and embarraſſed by the frequent inter- 
ſections of the ſenſe, which are the e 
effects of 1 


| His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes and ge- 
neral effects bring before us the whole magni- 
ficence of Nature, whether pleaſing or dread- 
ful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplendour of 
Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the 
horror of Winter, take in their turns poſſeſſion 
of the mind. The poet leads us through the 
appearances of things as they are ſucceſſively 
varied by the viciſſitudes of the year, and im- 
parts to us ſo much of his own enthuſiaſm, 
that our thoughts expand with his imagery, 

and 
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and ban with his ſentiments. Nor is the 
naturaliſt without his part in the entertain- 
ment; for he is aſſiſted to recollect and to 
combine, to arrange his diſcoveries, and to 


amplify the an of * nee. 


The great defect of the Seaſons is want of | 
method ; but for this I know not -that there 
was any remedy. Of many appearances ſub- 
ſiſting all at once, no rule can be given why 
one ſhould be mentioned before another; yet 
the memory wants the help of order, and the 


curioſity is not excited by ſuſpenſe or expecta- 
tion, 


His diQtion is in the higheſt degree florid 
and Juxuriant, ſuch as may be ſaid to be to 
his images and thoughts Both their luſtre and 
their ſhade; ſuch as inveſts them with ſplen- 
dour, through which perhaps they are not al- 
ways eaſily diſcerned. It is too exuberant, 
and ſometimes may be charged with filling the 
ear more than the mind. 


Theſe Poems, with which I was acquainted 
at their firſt appearance, | have ſince found 
altered and enlarged by ſubſequent reviſals, as 
the author ſuppoſed his judgement to grow 
more exact, and as books or conyerſation ex- 
tended his knowledge and opened his proſ- 
peas. They are, I think, improved in gene- 


ral; yet I know not whether they have not 
Vol. III. P loſt 
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loſt part of what Temple calls their race; a 
word which, applied to wines, in its primitive 
mu means the flavour of the ſoil. 


Liberty, when it firſt appeared, I tried to ; 
read, and ſoon deſiſted. I have never tried 
again, and therefore. will not hazard either 
praiſe « or cenſure. 


PROLOGUE 
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| PROLOGUE to SOPHONISBA, 
By POPE axD MALLET. 


WHEN Learning, after the long Gothie night, 
Fair, o'er the Weſtern world, renew'd its light, 
With arts ariſing, Sophoniſba roſe : 

The Tragic Muſe, returning, wept her woes. 
With her th' Italian ſcene firſt learn'd to glow ; 
And the firſt tears for her were taught to flow, 
Her charms the Gallic Muſes next inſpir'd: 

Corneille himſelf ſaw, wonder'd, and was fir d. 


What foreign theatres with pride have ſhewn, 
Britain, by juſter title, makes her own. 
When Freedom is the cauſe, tis hers to fight; 
And hers, when Freedom is the theme, to write. 
For this a Britiſh Author bids again 
The heroine riſe, to grace the Britiſh ſcene. 
Here, as in life, ſhe breathes her genuine flame : 
She aſks, what boſom has not felt the ſame ? 
Aſks of the Britiſh Youth—ls filence there? 
She dares to aſk it of the Britiſh Fair, 


To- night, our home-ſpun author would be true, 
At once, to nature, hiſtory, and you. 
Well pleas' d to give our neighbours due applauſe, 
He owns their learning, but diſdains their laws, 


P 2 Not 
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Not to his patient touch, or happy flame, 

'Tis to his Britiſh heart he trufts for fame. 

If France excel him in one free-born thought, 
The man, aß well as poet, is in fault. 


Nature ! informer of the poet's art, 
Whoſe force alone can raiſe or melt the heart, 
Thou art his guide; each paſſion, every line, 
Whate'er he draws to pleaſe, muſt all be thing, 
Be thou his judge: in every-candid breaſt, 

Thy filent whiſper is the ſacred teſt. 


Or Mc. HAM MOND, though he be 
well remembered as a man eſteemed and ca- 
reſſed by the elegant and great, I was at firſt 
able to obtain no other memorials than ſuch as 
are ſupplied by a book called Cibbers Lives of 
the Poets; of which I take this opportunity to 
teſtify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever ſeen, by either of the Cibbers; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a natthe: of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute underſtanding, 
though with little ſcholaſtick education, who, 
not long after the publication of his work, died 
in London of a conſumption. His life was 
virtuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus 
| Cibber, then a priſoner for debt, imparted as 
I was told, his name for ten guineas. The 
| R_— of Shiels is now in my poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion. 


1 be tile" bound thae Mie $hicls, 9 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been miſled. 


by 
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by falſe accounts; for he relates that James 

Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was 
the ſon of a Turkey merchant, and had 
ſome office at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a lady, whoſe name was Daſh- 
wood, for a time diſordered his underſtand- 


ing. He was unextinguiſhably amorous, and 
his miſtreſs * cruel. . 


Of this narrative part is true, and part falſe. 
| He was the ſecond ſon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators in the beginning of 
this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his ſiſter. He was born 
about 1710, and educated. at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool; but it does not appear that he was of 
any univerſity. He was equerry to the prince 
of Wales, and ſeems. to have come very early 

into publick notice, and to have been Aiftin 
guiſhed by thoſe whoſe patronage and friend- 
ſhip prejudiced mankind at that time in fa- 
vour of thoſe on whom they were beſtowed ; 
for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttel- 
ton, and Cheſterfield. He is ſaid to have di- 
vided his life between. pleaſure and books ; in 
his retirement forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety loſing the ſtudent. Of his literary 


| hours all the effects are exhibited in the Col- 


legion, of which the Elegies were written 
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very early, and the Prologue not lon g before 
his death. 


In 1741, he was Sa into parliament for. 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thoſe 
who were elected by the Prince's influence; 
and died next year in June at Stowe, the fa- 
mous ſeat of the lord Cobham. His miſtreſs 
long out-lived him, and in 1779 died unmar- 
ried. The character which her lover bequeath- 


ed her was, indeed, not. lkely to attract court- 
ſhip. | 


' The Elegies were 3 after his 3 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondneſs, they were read with a reſolu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Cheſterfield, raiſed ſtrong prejudices i in 
their favour. 


But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it 
may be reaſonably ſuſpected that he never read 
the poems; for he profeſſes to value them for 
a very high ſpecies of excellence, and recom- 
mends them as the genuine effuſions. of the 
mind, which expreſs a real paſſion in the lan- 
guage of nature. But the truth is, theſe ele- 
gies have neither paſſion, nature, nor man- 
ners. Where there is fiction, there is no paſ- 
ſion 3 


ſion; he that deſcribes himſelf as a ſhepherd, 
and his Nezra or Delia as a ſhepherdeſs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paſſion. He 
that courts his miſtreſs with Roman imagery 
deſerves to loſe her; for ſhe may with good 
reafon ſuſpe his cincerity. Hammond has 
few ſentiments drawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life. He produces no- 


thing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard 


to find in all his 8 three ſtanzas that 
— to be remembered. 5 


Li ke other lovers, he threatens the lady 
with dying, and what then ſhall follow ? 


Wilt thou in tears thy tover's corſe attend ; 
With eyes averted light the ſolemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 
"Then, flowly ſinking, by degrees expire? 
To ſooth the hovering ſoul be thine the care, 


Wich plaintive cries to lead the mournful band. 
In ſable weeds the golden vaſe to bear, 


And cull my aſhes with thy trembling hand : 
Panchaia's odours be their coſtly feaſt, 
And all the pride of Aſta's fragant year, 
Give them the treaſures of the fartheſt Eaſt, 
5 And, * is * more n 1. 00 tear. 


* 


. no blame can fall upon the TTY who 
N ue a ſwain . ſo httle making | 


- His ben are not ru BY but they have n no 
ſweetneſs; they never nde in à ſtream of 
3 Why Hammond or other writers 
have 
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have thought the quatrain of ten ſyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character of 
the Elegy is gentleneſs and tenuity; but this 
ſtanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whoſe 
knowledge of Engliſh metre was not inconſi- 
derable, to be the moſt magnificent of all the 
meaſures which our language affords. 


THE following, Elegy was s accidentally 
omitted; 


| 
4 


O MISS DASHWOOD. 


In the Manner of Ovip. 


O fay, thou dear poſſeſſor of my breaſt, J 
Where's now my boaſted liberty and reſt ! | 3 
Where the gay moments which J once have known ! 3 


O, where that heart I fondly thought my own! 
From place to place I ſolitary foam, 
Abroad uneaſy, not content at home, 
I ſcorn the beauties common eyes adore z 
The more I view them, feel thy worth the more ; 
Unmoyv'd I hear them ſpeak, or ſee them fair, | f 
And only think on thee, who art not there. 
In vain would books their formal ſuccour lend, 
Nor wit nor wiſdom can relieve their friend; 
il | © Wit can't deceive the pain I now endure, 
And wiſdom ſhews the ill without the cure. 
When from thy fight I waſte the tedious day, 
A thouſand ſchemes I form, and things to ſay; 
But when thy preſence gives the time I ſeek, 
My heart's ſo full, I wiſh, but cannot ſpeak. 


And could I ſpeak with eloquence and eaſe, 
Till now not ftudious of the art to pleaſe, 
Could I, at woman who ſo oft exclaim, 
Expoſe (nor bluſh) thy triumph and my ſhame, 
Abjure thoſe maxims I ſo lately priz'd, 

And court that ſex I fooliſhly deſpis d, 
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Own thou haſt ſoften'd my obdurate mind, 


And thus reveng'd the wrongs of womankind ; 
Loſt were my words, and fruitleſs all my pain, 


In yain to tell thee, all I write in vain ; 
My humble ſighs ſhall only reach thy ears, 
And all my eloquence ſhall be my tears. 


And now (for more I never muſt pretend) 
Hear me not as thy lover, but thy friend; 
Thouſands will fain thy little heart enſnare, 
For without danger none like thee are fair ; 
But wiſely chooſe who beſt deſerves thy flame, 
So ſhall the choice itſelf become thy fame ; 
Nor yet deſpiſe, though void of winning art, 
The plain and honeſt courtſhip of the heart: 


The ſkilful tongue in- love's perſuaſive lore, 


Tho' leſs it feels, will pleaſe and flatter more, 
And, meanly learned in that guilty trade, 

Can long abuſe a fond, unthinking maid. 
And ſince their lips, ſo knowing to deceive, 
Thy unexperienc'd youth might ſoon believe ; 
And fince their tears, in falſe ſubmiſſion dreſt, 
Might thaw the icy coldneſs of thy breaſt ; 
O! ſhut thine eyes to ſuch deceitful woes: 
Caught by the beauty of thy outward ſhow, 


Like me they do not love, whate'er they ſeem, 


Like me—with paſſion founded on eſteem. 
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WIILIAM COLLINS was born at 
Chicheſter on the twenty-fifth of December, 
about 1720. His father was a hatter of good 
tation. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warten 
has kindly informed me, admitted ſcholar of 
Winchefter College, where he was educated 
by Dr. Burton. His Engliſh 88 were 
derer than his LA 


He firft coutted the notice of the publick 


by ſome verſes to a Lady Weeping, publiſhed 
in the Gentleman s Magazine. 


In 1740, he ſtood firſt ; in the liſt of the ſcho- 
lars to be received in ſuccefſion at New Col- 
lege; but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. 
He became a Commoner of Queen's College, 
probably with a ſcanty maintenance; .but was 
in about half a year elected a Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, where he continued till he had 


taken 
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taken a Bachelor's degree, and then ſuddenly 
left the Univerſity ; for what reaſon I know 
7 not that he told. 


He now (about I 744) came to n a 
literary adventurer, with many projects in his 
head, and very little money in his pocket. He 
deſigned many works; but his great fault was 
irreſolution, or the frequent calls of immediate 
neceſſity broke his ſchemes, and ſuffered him 


to purfue no ſettled purpoſe. A man, doubt- 5 


ful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is 
not much diſpoſed to abſtracted meditation, or 
remote enquiries. He publiſhed propoſals for 
a Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning; and I 
have — him ſpeak with great kindneſs of 
Leo the Tenth, and with keen reſentment of 
his taſteleſs ſucceſſor. But probably not a 
page of the Hiſtory was ever written. He 
planned ſeveral tragedies, but he only plan- 
ned them. He wrote now- and- then odes and 
other poems, and did ſomething, | however 
little. 


About this time I fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly; his know- 
ledge conſiderable, his views extenſive, his 
converſation elegant, and his diſpoſition chear- 
ful. By degrees | gained his confidence; and 
one day was admitted to him when he was 
immured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the 

ſtreet. 


COLLINS a. 
ſtreet. On this occaſion recourſe was had to 
the bookſellers, who, on the credit of a tran- 
ſlation of Ariſtotle's Poeticks, which he en- 
gaged to write with a large commentary, ad- 
vanced as much money as enabled him to 
eſcape into the country. He ſhewed me the 
guineas ſafe in his hand. Soon afterwards his 
uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left 
him about two thouſand pounds; a ſum which 
Collins could ſcarcely think exhauſtible, and 
which he did not live to exhauſt. The gui- 
neas were then repaid, and the tranſlation ne- 
* 


But man is not born for . Collins, 
who, while he fudied to live, felt no evil but 
poverty, no ſooner /ived to ſtudy than his life 
was aſſailed by more dreadful calamities, diſ- 

ceaſe and inſanity. | 


Having formerly written his 'characier, 
while perhaps it was yet more diſtinctly 
impreſſed upon my memory, I ſhall inſert it 
here. 


« Mr. Collins was a man of extenſive litera- 
ture, and of vigorous faculties. He was ac- 
quainted not only with the learned tongues, 
but with the Italian, French, and Spaniſh lan- 
guages. He had employed his mind chiefly 


upon works of fiQion, and ſubjects of fancy; 
| and 


„e 


and by indulging ſome peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with thoſe 
flights of imagination which paſs the bounds 
of nature, and to which the mind is recon- 
ciled only by a paſſive acquieſcence in popu- 
lar traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, 
and monſters; he delighted to rove through 
the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the 


magnificence of golden palaces, to repoſe by 
the water-falls of Elyſian gardens, 


This was however the character rather of 
his inclination than his genius; the grandeur 
of wildneſs, and the novelty of extravagance, 
were always deſired by him, but were not al- 
ways attained. Yet as diligence is never 
wholly loft; if his efforts ſometimes cauſed 
harſhneſs and obſcurity, they likewiſe pro- 
duced in happier moments ſublimity and 
ſplendour. 'This idea which he had formed 
of excellence, led him to oriental - fictions 
and allegorical imagery ; and perhaps, while 
he was intent upen deſcription, he did not 
ſufficiently cultivate ſentiment. His poems 
are the productions of a mind not deficient 
in fire, nor unfurniſhed with knowledge ei- 
ther of books or life, but ſomewhat obſtruct- 
ed in its progreſs by deviation in queſt of miſ- 
1 e e 1 | 


His 
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His morals were pure, and his opinions 
pious: in a long continuance of poverty, and 
long habits of diflipation, it cannot be ex- 
pected that any character ſhould be exactly 
uniform. There is a degree of want by 
which the freedom of agency is almoſt de- 
ſtroyed; and long aſſociation with fortuitous 
companions. will at laſt relax the ſtrictneſs of 
truth, and - abate the fervour of ſincerity. 
That this man, wiſe and virtuous as he was, 
paſſed always unentangled through the ſnares 
of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
affirm; but it may be ſaid that at leaſt he 
preſerved the 4 — of action unpolluted, that 
his principles were never ſnaken, that his diſ- 
tinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded, and that his faults had nothing 
of malignity or deſign, but proceeded from 
ſome unexpected preſſure, or caſual ber 
tion. 


The latter part of his life cannot be re- 
membered but with pity and ſadneſs. He 
languiſhed ſome years under that depreſſion 
of mind which enchains the faculties without 
deſtroying, them, and leaves reaſon the know- 
| ledge of right without the power of purſuing 
it. Theſe clouds which he perceived gather- 
ing on his intellects, he endeavoured to dif- 
perſe by travel, and paſſed into France; but 
Vor. III. 2. found 
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found himſelf conſtrained to yield to his ma- 
lady, and returned. He was for ſome time 


| confined in a houſe of lunaticks, and after- 


ds retired to the care of his ſiſter in 


5 * where death in 1 "> came to his 
_- 


After his return from France, the writer 


of this character paid him a viſit at Iſlington, 


where he was waiting for his ſiſter, whom he 


had directed to meet him: there was then 


nothing of diſorder diſcernible in his mind by 
any but himſelf; but he had withdrawn from 


ſtudy, and travelled with no other book than 
an Engliſh Teſtament, ſuch as children 


carry th the ſchool: when his friend took it 
into his hand, out of curioſity to ſee what 
companion a Man of Letters had choſen, © 


have but one book, ſays Collins, but that is _ 
beſt.” 


Such was the fate of Collins, : with whom I 


once delighted to converſe, and Wee [ == 


remember with * 


He was viſited at Chicheſter, in his "laſt 
illneſs, by his learned friends Dr. Warton and 
his brother; to whom he ſpoke with diſap- 
probation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not 
| ſufficiently Ts * Aſiatick manners, 
| and 
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and called them his Iriſh Eclogues. He ſhew- 
ed them, at the ſame time, an ode inſcribed 
to Mr. John Hume, on the ſuperſtitions of 
the Highlands ; which they thought ſuperior 


to his other works, but which no al has 
yet found. 


His diſorder was not alienation - of mind, 
but general laxity and- feebleneſs, a deficiency 
rather of his vital than intellectual powers. 
What he ſpoke wanted neither judgement 
nor ſpirit; but a few minutes exhauſted 
him, ſo that he was forced to reſt upon the 
couch, till a ſhort ceſſation reſtored his pow- 
ers, and he was again able to talk with his 
former vigour. | 


The app cw of this dreadful es he 
began to feel ſoon after his uncle's — 
and, with the uſual weakneſs of men ſo . 
eaſed, eagerly ſnatched that temporary relief 
with which the table and the bottle flatter 
and ſeduce. But his health continually de- 


clined, and he grew more and more burthen- 
ſome to himſelf. 


To what I have formerly ſaid of his writ- 
ings may be added, that his dition was often 
harſh, unſkilfully laboured, and injudiciouſly 
ſelected. He affected the obſolete when it 


Q 2 was 
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was not worthy of revival; and he. puts his 
words out of the eommen order, ſeeming 
to think, with ſome later candidates for = 
that not to write proſe is certainly to write 
poetry. His lines commonly are of flow mo- 
tion, clogged and impeded with cluſters of 
conſonants. As men are often eſteemed who 
cannot be loved, fo the poetry of Collins may 
ſometimes extort * when it gives little 
_ | 
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Mr. Collins's firſt production is added here 
from the Pretical Calendar : : 


TO MISS AURELIA C—R, 


ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER'S WEDDING, 


Ceaſe, fair Aurelia, ceaſe to mourn, 
Lament not Hannah's happy ſtate; 

You may be happy in your turn, 
And ſeize the treaſure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen ſtands, 
And ſoftly whiſpers to your charms 
Meet but your lover in my bands, 
_ * You'll find your ſiſter in his arms.“ 


Ta E following Life was written at my re- 
queſt, by a gentleman who had better informa- 
tion than I could eaſily have obtained; and 
the publick will perhaps wiſh that I had ſoli- 
cited and obtained more fuch fayours from 
him. 
1 tem Sir, F 

In conſequence of our different converſati- 
ons about authentic materials for the Life of 
| Young, and in conſequence of your fears leſt, 
for want of proper information, you might 
ſay any thing of the father which ſhould hurt 
the ſon, I ſend you the following detail. It is 
not, I confeſs, immediately in the line of my 
profeſſion ; but hard indeed is our fate at the 
bar, if we may not call a few our hours now- 
and-then our own. 


of great men ſomething muſt always be 
ſaid to gratify curioſity.” Of the great author 
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of the Night Thoughts much has been told * 
which there never could have been proofs; 
and little care appears to have been taken to 
tell that of which proofs, with little trouble, 
might have been procured. | 


EDWARD YOUNG was born at Upham, 
near Wincheſter, in June 1681. He was the 
ſon of Edward Young, at that time Fellow of 
Wincheſter College and Rector of Upham; 
who was the ſon of Jo. Voung of Woodhay 
in Berkſhire, ſtiled by Wood gentleman. In 
September 1682 the Poet's father was collated 
to the prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the 
church of Sarum, by biſhop Ward. On the 
childiſhneſs of Ward, his duties were neceſſa- 
rily performed by others. We learn from 
Wood, that, at a viſitation of Sprat, July the 
12th, 1686, the Prebendary preached a Latin 
ſermon, afterwards: publiſhed, with which the 
Biſhop was ſo pleaſed, that he told the Chap- 
ter he was concerned to find the preacher had 

one of the worſt prebends in their church. 
In. conſequence of his merit and reputation, or 
of the intereſt of Lord Bradford (to whom, 
in. 1702, he dedicated two volumes of ſer- 
mons), he was ſome time after, appointed chap- 
lain to King William and Queen Mary, and 
preferred to the deanry of Sarum. Jacob, 
who wrote in 1720, ſays, he was chaplain 
and clerk. of the cloſet to the late Queen, 

| "2 ww 
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who honoured him by ſtanding godmother to 
the Poet. His fellowſhip of Wincheſter he 
reſigned in favour of one Mr. Harris, who mar- 
ried his only daughter. The Dean died at 
Sarum, after a ſhort illneſs, in 1705, in the 
. ſixty-third year of his age. On the Sunday 
after his deceaſe Biſnop Burnet preached at 
the cathedral, and began his ſermon with 
ſaying, Death has been of late walking round 
us, and making breach upon breach upon us, 
« and has now carried away the head of this 
body with a ſtroke; ſo that he, whom you 
« ſaw a week ago diſtributing the holy myſte- 
„ ries is now laid in: the duſt. But he ſtills 
„lives in the many excellent directions he 
has left us, both how to hve WA 
c die.” 


The Dean pada his a upon the founda- 
tion at Wincheſter College; where he had 
| himſelf been educated. At this ſchool Ed- 
ward Young remained till the election after his 
_ eighteenth birth-day, the period at which thoſe 
upon the foundation are ſuperannuated. Whe- 
ther he did not betray his abilities early in 
life, or his maſters had not {kill enough to 
diſcover in their pupil any marks of genius 
for which he merited reward, or no vacancy 
at Oxford afforded them an opportunity to be- 
ſtow upon the reward provided for merit by 


William of * certain it is, that to an 
Oxford 
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Oxford fellowſhip our Poet did not ſucceed. 
By chance, or by choice, New College does 


not number-among its Fellows him who wrote 
the N ight Lt. 


OR the 1 2th of October, 1903, he was en- 
ferts an Independent Member of New Col- 
lege; that he might live at little expence in 
the Warden's lodgings, who was a particular 
friend of his father, till he ſhould be qualified 
to ſtand for a fellowſhip at All-ſouls. In a 
few months the Warden of New College died: 
He then. removed to Corpus. The Preſident 
of this College, from a regard alſo for his fa- 
ther, invited him thither, in order to leſſen his 
academical expences. In 1708 he was nomi- 
| nated to a law fellowſhip at All-ſouls by Arch- 
biſhop Tenniſon, into whoſe hands it came 
by devolution.----Such repeated patronage, 
while it juſtifies Burnet's praiſe of the father, 
reflects credit on the conduct of the ſon. The 
manner in which it was exerted ſeems to 
prove that the father did not leave n him 
much 2 


On the 23d of April 1714, \ Young took 
his degree of Batchelor of Civil Laws, and 
his Doctor's degree on the roth of June 
* 175 I» EE. 
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Soon after he was elected at All-ſouls he 
1 it is ſaid, an inclination to take 
pupils. Whether he ever commenced tutor 
is not known. None has hitherto boaſted to 
have received his academical inſtruction from 
the author of the Night Thoughts. It is certain 
that his college was proud of him no leſs as a 
ſcholar than as a poet; for, in 1716, when 
the foundation of Codrington Library was 
laid, two years after he had taken his Batche- 
| lor's degree, he was appointed to ſpeak the La- 
tin oration, which is at leaſt particular for be- 
ing dedicated in Engliſh To the Ladies of the 
Codrington Family. To theſe he ſays, that 
he was unavoidably flung into a ſingularity, 
by being obliged to write an epiſtle-dedicatory 
void of common-place, and ſuch an one as was 
never publiſhed before by any author whatever; 
that this practice abſolved them from any 
obligation of reading what was preſented to 
them;—and that the bookſeller approved of 
it, becauſe it would make people ſtare, was 
abſurd enough, and perfectly right.” Of this 
oration there is no appearance in his own edi- 
tion of his works; and prefixed to an edition 
by Curll and Tonſon, in 1741, is a letter from 
Young to Curll (if Curll may be credited), 
dated December the gth, 1739, wherein he 
ſays he has not leiſure to review what he for- 
merly wrote, and adds; © I have not the Epif- 
* tle to Lord 3 If you will take my 
8 1 advice, 


— 


wrong, but Tindal could not err in 
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4 advice, I would have you omit that, and the 
u oration on Codrington. I think the ee 
will ſell better without them.“ 


There are who relate; that, when firſt Young 
found himſelf independent, and his own maſ- 


ter at All-ſouls, he was not the ornament to 


religion and morality which he afterwards be- 
came. 'The authority of his father, indeed, 
had ceaſed by his death in 1705; and Young 
was certainly not aſhamed to be patronized 
by the infamous Wharton. But Wharton be- 
friended in Young, perhaps, the poet, and par- 
ticularly the tragedian. If virtuous authors 
muſt be patronized only by virtuous. : 
who ſhall point them out ? | 


Yet Pope is ſaid by Ruffhead to as told 


Warburton, that * Young had much of a ſub- 
lime genius, though without common ſenſe; 


fo that his genius, having no guide, was per- 
petually liable to degenerate into bombaſt. 


This made him, paſs a July youth, the ſport 


of peers and poets: but his having a very good 
heart enabled him to ſupport the clerical cha- 
racer when he aſſumed 151 firſt with decency, 


and afterwards with honour 


: They _ think ill of Young 5 3 
in the early part of his life, may MID be 


S OPINION 


of 
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of Young's warmth and ability in the cauſe 
of religion. Tindal uſed to ſpend much of 
his time at All- ſouls. The other boys,” ſaid 
the atheiſt, I can always anſwer, becauſe 
„ always know whence they have their ar- 
„ guments, which I have read an hundred 
times; but that fellow Young is coritinually 
A peſtering me with ſomething of his own.” 
After all, Tindal and the cenſurers of Young 
may be reconcileable. Young might, for two 
or three years, have tried that kind of life, in 
which his natural principles would not ſuffer 
him to wallow long. If this were ſo, he has 
left behind him not only his evidence in favour 
of virtue, but pc Ne r CIP? of expe- 


ene 


Voung nk ps aſcribed the * fortune 
of Addiſon to the Prem to his Majeſty, preſent- 
ed, with a copy of verſes, to Somers; and 
hoped that he alſo might ſoar to wealth and 

honours on wings of the ſame kind, His firſt 
poetical flight was when Queen Anne called 
up to the Houſe of Lords the ſons of the Earls 
of Northampton and Ayleſbury, and added, 
in one day, ten others to the number of Peers. 
In order to reconcile the people to one at leaſt 
of the new Lords, he publiſhed in 1712 An 
Epiſtle to the Right, Honourble George Lord 
Lanſdowne. In this compoſition the poet pours 
out his panegyrick with the W of a 


young 


— 
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young man, who thinks his preſent flock of 
'wealth * never be exhauſted, 


8 The poem ſeems intended alſo to revontils 
the publick to the late peace. This is endea- 


voured to be done by ſhewing that men ars 


flain in war, and that in peace harveſts wave 
and commerce fwells ber ſail. If this be huma- 


nity, it is not politicks. Another purpoſe of 


this epiſtle appears to have been to prepare 
the publick for the reception of ſome tragedy 
of his own. His Lordſhip's patronage, he 
ſays, will not let him repent bis paſſion fon the 


fiage;—and the particular praiſe beſtowed on 
Othello and Orooncko ſeems to ſhew that ſome 
ſuch character as Zanga was even then in con+- 


templation. The affectionate mention of the 
death of his friend Harriſon of Ne College, at 


the cloſe of this poem, is an inſtance of Young's 
art, which diſplayed itſelf fo fully thirty years 


afterwards in the Night Thoughts, of making the 


abu a ply in = FORT: on 


Should juſtice call upon you to cenſure this 


poem, it ought at leaſt. to be remembered that 
he did not inſert it in his works; and that in 
the letter to Curll, as we have ſeen, he adviſes 
its omiſſion. The bookſellers, in the preſent 


Body of Engliſh Poetry, ſhould have diſtin- 


guiſned what was deliberately rejected by the 
| 8 authors. This I ſhall be careful to 


do 
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do with regard-to Young. « T think,” ſays he, 
the following pieces in four volumes to be 
the moſt excuſable of all that I have writ- 
ten; and I wiſh Jeſs apology was needful for 
« theſe. As there is no recalling what is got 
abroad, the pieces here republiſhed I have 
< reviſed and corrected, and rendered them as 
« pardonable as it was in my power to do. 

Shall the gates of repentance be _ ww 
Nel literary finners? ? 1 2115 


We Addiſon publiſhed Cato in 191 5, 
Young had the honour of prefixing to it a re- 
commendatory copy of verſes: This is one 
of the pieces which the author of og e 
Th boughts did not republiſn. 


On the appearance of his Poem on the Laſt 
Day, Addiſon did not return Young's compli- 
ment; but The Engliſhman of October 2, 
1713, which was probably written by Addi- 
ſon, ſpeaks handſomely of this poem. The 
Loft Day was publiſhed ſoon after the peace. 
The vice- chancellor 5 imprimatur (for it was 

firſt printed at Oxford) is dated May the 19th, 

1713. From the Exordium Voung appears to 
have ſpent ſome time on the compoſition of 
it. While other bards with Britains hero ſet 
their ſouls on fire, he draws, he ſays, a deeper 
ſcene. Marlborough had been conſidered by 
Britain as her hero; but, when the Laſt Day 


was 


p o τ 


was publiſhed, female cabal had blaſted for a 
time the laurels of Blenheim. This poem was 
probably finiſhed by Young as carly as 1710; 
for part of it is printed in the Tatler, It was 
inſcribed to the Queen, in a dedication, which, 
for ſome reaſon, he did not admit into his works. 
It tells her, that his only title to the great ho- 
nour he now does himſelf is the obligation he 
formerly received from her royal indulgence. 
Of this obligation nothing is now known. 
Young is ſaid to have been engaged at a ſet- 
tled ſtipend as a writer for the Court. Vet 
who ſhall ſay this with certainty? In all mo- 
dern periods of this country, the writers on 
one ſide have been 9 called eli, 
and on the other Patriots. 


Of the dedication, however, the complexion 
is clearly political. It ſpeaks in the higheſt | 
terms of the late peace; —it gives her Majeſty 
praiſe indeed for her victories, but ſays that the 
author is more pleaſed to ſee her riſe from this 
lower world, ſoaring above the clouds, paſ- 
ſing the firſt and ſecond heavens, and leaving 
the fixed ſtars behind her ;—nor will he loſe 

her there, but keep her ſtill in view through the 
| boundleſs ſpaces on the other ſide of Creation, 
in her journey towards eternal bliſs, till he be- 


bold the heaven! of heavens open, and angels 
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the ſtreteh of his imagination, e in 
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Te Oden was Kot called away tüm this 
loweroworkd, to a place where human praiſe 
or human flattery are of little conſequence. 
If Voung thought the dedication' contained 
only the praiſe of truth, he ſhould not have 
omitted it in his works. Was he conſcious: of 
the exaggeration of party 7 Then he ſhould 
not have written it. The poem itſelf is not 
without a glance to politicks, notwithſtanding 
the ſubject. Fhe cry that the church was in 
danger, had not yet ſubfided:” The Laſt Day, 


written by a layman, was _— nm * 


1 _ their . 5: 08 
.Biforo-uis Queen's-death 15 f Forts of Re Re 
Agon r Vanguiſhed Love, was ſent into the 
world. This poem is founded on the execu- 
tion of lady Jane Gray and her huſband lord 
Guilford in #554—a ſtory choſen for the ſub- 
_—_ a tragedy ' by Edmund Smith, and 
wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. The dedi- 
cation of it to the Counteſs of Saliſbury d6es 
not appear in his own edition. He hopes it 
may be ſome excuſe for his preſumption that 
the Kory” could not have been read without 
thoughts of the Counteſs of Saliſpury, though 
it had been dedicated to another. To be- 


8 * hold,” he proceeds, a perſon only virtuous, 


Vol. III. R « ſtirs 


perſon oniy amiable to the fight, warms us 


* with a religious indignation; but to turn 
our eyes on a Counteſs of Saliſbury, gives 
us pleaſure and improvement; it works a 
ſort of miracle, occaſions the biaſs of our 
« nature to fall off from ſin, and makes our 

very ſenſes and affections converts to our re- 
„ ligion, and promoters of our duty.“ His 


i flattery was as ready, for the other ſex as | for 
danse. nd Was earn as well adapted. 


"kt abt:apth;, 1914, - Page weiteg'ts his 


Kad eas, that he is juſt arrived from Ox- 
ford that every one was much concerned for 


the Queen's death, but that no panegyricks 
were ready yet for the King. Nothing like 
friendſhip had yet taken place between Pope 


and Young; for, ſoon after the event which 


Pope mentions, Young publiſhed. a poem on 
the late Queen's death, and his Majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. It is inſeribed to Ad- 
diſon, then ſecretary to the Lords Juſtices, 
Whatever was the obligation which he had 
formerly received from 8 the poet ap- 


pears to aim at ſomething of the ſame ſort 
from George. Of the poem the intention 


ſeems to have been, to ſhew that he had the 
ſame extravagant ſtrain of praiſe for a King as 
for a Queen. To diſcover, at the very outſet 
of a forcigner s reign, that the Gods bleſs his 
eu © 1 new 
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new ſubjects in ſuch a King, is ſomething more 
than praiſe. Neither was this deemed one of 


his excuſeable pieces, We do not _ it in his 
works. 8 


— 8 * had been well i dee 
with Lady Anne Wharton, the firſt wife of 
Thomas Wharton, Eſq; 'afterwards Marquis 
of Wharton—a Lady celebrated for her poeti- 
cal talents by Burnet and by Waller. To the 
Dean of Sarum's viſitation ſermon, already 
mentioned, were added ſome copies of verſes 
“by that excellent poeteſs Mrs. Anne Whar- 
ton, upon its being tranſlated into Engliſh, 
at the inſtance of Waller, by Atwood. Whar- 
ton, after he became ennobled, did not drop 
the ſon of his old friend. In him, during the 
ſhort time he lived, Young found a patron, 
and in his diſſolute deſcendant a friend and a 
companion, The Marquis died in April 1715. 
The beginning of the next year the young 
Marquis ſet out upon his travels, from which 
he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 1917 carried him to Ireland; 
where, ſays the Biographia, © on the ſcore of 
bis extraordinary qualities, he had the ho- 
„ nour done him of being admitted, though 


under age, to take his ſeat 3 in the Houſe & 
40 Lords“ ©. N | | 


ET on With 


—— 73 


With this unbappy character we might 
have preſumed, almoſt without evidence, that 
Voung went to Ireland. From his Letter to 
Richardſon on Original Compoſition, it is clear 
he was, at ſome period of his life, in that 
country. I remember,” fays he, in that 
Letter, ſpeaking, of Swift, as I and others 
„were taking with him an evening walk, 
5 about a mile out of Dublin, he ſtopt ſnort; 
“follow us, 1 went back, and found him fix- 
ed as a ſtatue, and earneſtly gazing upward 
at a noble elm, which in its uppermoſt 
„ branches was much withered and decayed. 
Pointing at it,” he ſaid, © I ſhall be like that 
« tree, I ſhall die at top. '—A note from 
Wharton, among Swift's Letters, clearly ſhews 
that this viſit to Ireland was paid when he had 


an opportunity of going thither with wt avow- 
ed friend and patron... 


"Pei rom. The Engli i/bman it appears. s that a tra⸗ 
gedy by Voung was in the theatre ſo early as 
1713; yet Bufiris, was not brought upon 
Drury-Lane Stage till 1719. It was inſcribed 
to the Duke of Neweaſtle, becauſe the late 
e inſtances he had received of his Grace's un- 
«deſerved and uncommon favour, in an affair 
« of ſome conſequence, foreign to the theatre, 
had taken from him the privilege of chuſing 

« a patron.” The Dedication he afterwards 
15 ſuppreſſed. 


we paſſed on; but, perceiving he did not 


e eee Wet 
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ſuppreſſed —This was followed in the year 
1721 by The Revenge. Left at liberty now to 
chuſe his patron, he dedicated this famous tra- 
gedy to the Duke of Wharton. Your 
Grace, ſays the Dedication, © has been 
* pleaſed to make yourſelf acceſſary to the 
following ſcenes, not only by ſuggeſting the 
moſt beautiful incident in them, but by 


“ making all 3 pie for the [ Oe 
of the whole. 1 


That his Grace ſhould have ſuggeſted the 
incident to which he alludes, whatever that in- 
cident be, is not unlikely. The laſt mental 
exertion of the unhappy ſuperannuated young 
man, in his quarters at Lerida in Spain, was 
ſome ſcenes of a tragedy on the ſtory of: 8 
Queen of Scots. f 

Dryden dedicated Marriage d la Mode to 
Wharton's infamous relation Rocheſter ; whom 
he acknowledges not only as the deſender of 
his poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune. 
Young concludes his addreſs to Wharton thus 

—* My preſent fortune is his bounty, and my 
future his care; which I will venture to ſay 
will be always remembered to his honour, 
< ſince he, I know, intended his generoſity as 
an encouragement to merit, though, through 
his very pardonable partiality to one who. 
bears him fo ſincere a duty and reſpect, 1 


happen 
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happen to receive the benefit of it.” That 
he ever had ſuch a patron as Wharton, Young 


took all the pains in his power to conceal from 


the world, by excluding this Nedication from 
his works. He ſhould have remembered, that 
he at the ſame time concealed his obligation 
to Wharton for the moſt beautiful incident in 
what is ſurely not his leaſt beautiful compoſt- 


tion. The paſſage juſt quoted is, in a pbem 
' afterwards addreſſed to Walpole, literally co- 
pied: 


Be this thy partial ſmile from cenſure free; 
Twas meant for merit, 3 it fell on me. 


While Young, who, in his Love of . 
complains grievouſly how often dedications waſh 
an Fthiopian white, was painting an amiable 


Duͤke of Wharton in periſhable proſe, Pope 


was perhaps beginning to deſcribe the ſcorn 


and wonder of bis days in ny verſe. 


To the patronage of ſuch a UiakaQter, pad 
Young ſtudied men as much as Pope, he 


would have known how little to have truſted. 


Young, however, was certainly indebted to it 
for ſomething material; and his Grace's regard 


for Young, added to his Luft of Praiſe, pro- 


cured to All-ſouls College a- donation,” which 


is not forgotten by the Dodloation of The Re- 


9 


It 
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It will ſurprize you to ſee me cite ſecond 
Atkins, Caſe 136, Stiles verſus the Attorney 
General, 14 March 1740, as authority for the 
Life of a Poet. But biographers do not al- 
ways find ſuch certain guides as the oaths of 
thoſe they record. Chancellor Hardwicke was 
to determine whether two annuities granted by 
the Duke of Wharton to Young were for legal 
conſiderations. The firſt was dated the 24th 
of March, 1719, and accounted for his Grace's 
bounty in a ſtile princely and commendable, 
if not legal conſidering that the publick 
good is advanced by. the encouragement. of 
« learning and the polite arts, and being pleaſed 
therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in 
« conſideration thereof, and of the love he 
bare him, &c.“ The ſecond was dated the 
roth of July, 1722. Voung, on his examina» 
tion, ſwore that he quitted the Exeter family, 
and refuſed an annuity of 100/. which had 
been offered him for his life, if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the preſſ- 
ing ſolicitations of the Duke of Wharton, and 
his Grace's aſſurances of providing for him in 
a much more ample manner. It alſo appeared 
that the Duke had given him a bond for 600/. 
dated the 15th of March, 1721, in conſidera- 
tion of his taking ſeveral journies, and being 
at great expences, in order to be choſen mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons at the Duke's 
deſire, and in conſideration of his not taking 
l two 


* 
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two livings of 2o0o/. and ook; in the gift of 


| All-ſout's College, on his Grace's — of 


_—_— 2 eee, ow in 1 ne It 

This FRE to get into Parllianene: was at 
Cirenceſter, — Voung ſtood a conteſted 
election. His Grace diſcovered in him talents 
for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was 
this judgement wrong. Young, after he took 
orders, became a very popular preacher, and 
was much followed for the grace and anima- 
tion of his delivery. By his oratorical talents 
he was once in his life, according to the Bio- 
graphia, deſerted. As he was preaching in his 
turn at St. James's, he plainly perceived it was 
out of his power to command the attention of 
his audience. This ſo affected the feelings of 
the preacher, that he fat back in the pulpit, 
and burſt into tant. to purſue his oO 
2 fe. 


In 1719 by lawented the death of Addi. 
ſon, in a Letter addreſſed to their common 
friend Tickell. For the ſeeret me — a 
following lines, if Pt contain wt ber it is 


vain to ſeek: 


; In joy once join'd, in ſorrow, now, for years 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
2 n en his vexie, Wen en due. 
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In 1719 appeared a Paraphraſe on Part of 
the Book of Job. Parker, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, had not long, by means of the ſeals, 
been qualified for a patron. Of this work the 
author's opinion may be gathered from his 
Letter to Curll:“ Vou ſeem, in the Collec- 
tion you propoſe, to have omitted what I 
think may claim the firſt place in it; I mean 
« a Tranſlation from Part of Job, printed by 
« Mr. Tonſon.“ The Dedication, which was 
only ſuffered to appear in Tonſon's edition, 
while it ſpeaks of his preſent retirement, ſeems 
to make an unuſual ſtruggle to eſcape! from 
retirement. It is addreſſed, in no common 
ſtrain of flattery, to a Lord Chancellor, of 
whom he clearly ene to * had no _ 
1 ont em! 


of his Satires it addi not * beets diff 
cult to fix the dates without the afliſtance of 
firſt editions, which, as you had occaſion to 
obſerve in the Life of Dryden, are with diffi- 
culty found. We muſt then have referred to 
the Poems, to find when they were written. 
For theſe internal notes of time we ſhould not 


have referred in win The firſt Satire la- 
ments that | 


« Guilt's chief foe i in Addiſon is fled; 8 
and the ſecond, addreſſing himſelf, 4. 4 
Is 


Is thy ambition ſweating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. | 


The Satires were originally publiſhed ſepa- 

rately in folio, and theſe paſſages fix the ap- | 
pearance of the firſt to about 1725, the time 
at which it came out. As Young ſeldom ſuf- 
fered his pen to dry, after he had once dipped 
it in poetry, we may conclude that he began 
his Satires ſoon after he had written the Pa- 
raphraſe on Job. The laſt was certainly finiſh- 
ed in the beginning of the year 1726; for in 
December 1725 the King, in his paſſage from 
Helvoetſluys, eſcaped with great difficulty from 
a ſtorm: by landing at Rye; and the conclu- 
fion of the Satire turns the eſcape into a mi- 
racle, in fuch an encomiaſtick ſtrain of com- 
pliment as poetry too often ſeeks to pay to 
royalty. From the fixth of theſe poems we 


Mädſt empire's charms, how Carolina 's heart 
| TE with the wen We virtue and of art: 


Auer the rateful poet tells us in the next 
couplet, 
Her per i 18 Aiffaſed 1 to wane dine: _ 
Exceſs of goodneſs! it has dawn'd on me. 


of 
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Of the nature of this favour we muſt now reſt 
contented in ignorance. The fifth Satire, on 


Women, was not publiſhed till 1727; and the 
ſixth not till 1728. 


To theſe Davos when he W them 
into one publication under the title of The 
Univerſal Paſſion, he prefixed a Preface, in 
which he obſerves, that © no man can con- 
<« yerſe much in the world but, at what he 
« meets with, he muſt either be inſenſible or 
< prieve, or be angry or ſmile. Now to ſmile 
at it, and turn it into ridicule,” adds he, I 
think moſt eligible, as it hurts ourſelves leaſt, 
and gives vice and folly the greateſt offence. 
Laughing at the miſconduct of the world, 
< will, in a great meaſure, eaſe us of any more 
hy diſagreeable paſſion about it. One paſſion 
ig more effectually driven out by another 
than by reaſon, whatever ſome teach.“ 80 
wrote, and ſo of courſe thought the lively 
and witty Satiriſt at the grave age of almoſt 


fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote 


the Laſt Day. After all, Swift pronounced of 
theſe Satires, that they ſhould either have been 
more angry, or more merry. Is it not ſome- 
what ſingular that Young preſerved, without 
any palliation, this Preface, ſo bluntly deci- 
five in favour of laughing at the world, in 
the ſame collection of his works which con- 
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tains the mournful, Angry, ng N:ght 
Thoughts? | 


At the edi on of the e Preface he applies 
Plato's beautiful fable of the Birth of Love to 
2 poetry, with the addition, © that Poe- 

e try, like Love, is a little ſubject to blindneſs, 
« which makes her miſtake her way to prefer- 
* ments and honours; and that ſhe retains a 
« qutiful admiration of her father's family ; 
« but divides her favours, arid generally lives 
„with her mother's relations.” Poetry, it is 
true, did not lead Young to preferments or to 
honours; but was there not ſomething like 
blindneſs ſometimes in the flattery which he 
forced her, and her ſiſter Proſe, to utter? He 
always, indeed, made her entertain a moſt du- 
tiful admiration of riches; but ſurely Young, 
though nearly related to Poetry, had no con- 
nexion with her whom Plato makes the mo- 
ther of Love. The frequent bounties his gra- 
titude records, and the fortune he left behind 
him, clearly ſhow that he could not complain 
of being related to Poverty. By The Univerſal 
Paſſion he acquired no vulgar fortune, more 


than three thouſand pounds. A ſum not 


much leſs had already been ſwallowed up in 
the South Sea. For this loſs he took the 
vengeance of an author. His Muſe makes 
poetical uſe more than once of a South-Sea 
Dream. 


It 
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It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manu- 
ſcript Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. 
Rawlinſon, that Young, upon the publication 
of his Univerſal Paſſion, received from the 
Duke of Grafton two thouſand, pounds; and 
that, when one of his friends exclaimed, Two 
thouſand pounds for a poem] he ſaid it was the 
beſt bargain he ever made in his life, for the 
poem was worth four thouſand. 


This ſtory may. be. true; but it fa. to 
have been raiſed from the two anſwers. of 
Lord 3 and ons 2 20 nn in a 
ſer's en Eik 


| When nan was akin a pine er Grafi 
ton is ſaid to have ſent him a human ſkull, 


with a candle in it, as a proper mne A 


After inſcribing his Satires, not in uh hope 
of not finding preferments and honours, to 
the Duke of Dorlet, Mr. Dodington, Mr. 
Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain 
panegyric. In 1726 he addreſſed a poem to 


Sir Robert Walpole, of which the title, The 


Infialment, ſufficiently explains the intention. 
It Young was a ready.celebrator, he did not 
n or n 0 my ace to = a 8 
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one. The Inſtalment is among the pieces he 
did not admit into the number of his excuſea- 
ble writings. Let it contains a couplet which 


pretends to pant after the power of inen 
b. nee 0h : 


Oh how I lag enkindled by the — 
In deep Mg to launch ye name! 


The bounty of the e reign a to 
have been continued, poſſibly increaſed, in 
this. Whatever it was, the poet thought he 
deſerved it ;----for he was not aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge what, without his acknowledge- 
ment, would now nter never bare been 
ne . 


My bread, 0 Walpole, glows with nel 
fire. 

The ftreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
n. 1 dry domains of pane bee 
If the wurity of en patriotifca term ee : 
a penſioner, it muſt at 1 * eee den be 
was a ene, one. 


The reign WE the's new e was Wee 
in by Young with Ocean, an Ode. The hint 
of it was taken from the royal ſpeech, which 
recommended the increaſe and encouragement 
of the ſeamen; that they might be invited, 

rather 
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rather than compelled by force and violence, to 


enter into the ſervice of their country ;---=a'plan 
which humanity muſt lament that policy has 
not even yet been able, or willing, to carry 
into execution. Prefixed to the original pub- 
lication were an Ode to the King, Pater Patriæ, 
and an Efay on Lyrick Poetry, It is but juſ- 
tice to confeſs, that though the bookſellers 
have now, for ſome reaſon, revived them 
both, he preſer ved neither of them; and that 
the gde itſelf, which in the firſt edition and in 
the preſent conſiſts of ſeventy-three ſtanzas, 
in the author's own edition is reduced to forty- 
nine. Among the omitted paſſages. is 4 Wiſh, 
that concluded the poem, which few. would 
have ſuſpected Voung of forming, and of which 
few, after having formed bt would r their 
ent nde KD J N ends 
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41 is end Aa ibs was = 0 bid | 
adieu to rhyme; ſhould fix upon a meaſure in 
which rhyme abounds even to ſatiety. Of this 
he ſaid, in his Eſay on Lyrick Poetry, prefixed 
to the Poem, For the more harmony likewiſe 
I choſe the frequent return of rhyme, which 
« laid: me under great difficulties. But. diffi- 
„ calties, overcome, give grace and! pleaſure, 
Nor can I accouat for the pleaſure: of rhyme 

*in general (of which the moderns are too 
fond) but from this truth. But the mo- 
derns —_— deſerve, not much cenſure for their 

* fondneſs 
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fondneſs of what, by his own on — 
ien, and abounds. in Fa 


eie. 


2 this e entered — 
and in April 1728, ſoon after he put on the 
gown, he was n a beuge to * 
* —— ee See W as bas 


— 


. 800 0 90 
The r * The 5 al 
04 in rehearſal, he immediately withdrew 
from the ſtage. The managers reſignedꝰ it 
with ſome reluctance to the: delicacy of the 
new clergyman. The Epilogue to | The Bro. 
thers, the only appendage to any of his three 
plays which he added himſelf, is, I believe, 
the only one of the kind. He calls it an bio- 
rical Epilogue. Finding that Guilis dreadful 
cloſe his narrow ſcene denied, he, in a manner, 
continues the tragedy in the Epilogue, and 
relates how Rome revenged the: ſnade of De- 


0 0 * 5 
metrius, and nen — for this niglis 
N * 
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of this beige of — ſomething is 
told by the biographer of Pope, which places 
the eaſineſs and ſimplicity of Voung in a ſin- 
gular light. When he determined on Orders, 
he did not addreſs himſelf to Sherlock, to 
Atterbury, or to Hare; for the beſt inſtruc- 
tions in Theology, but to Pope; who, in a 
vout dlick, adviſed the diligent peruſal of 
Thomas 
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"Thomas Aquinas. With this treaſure Young 
Tetired from interruption to an obſcure place 
in the ſuburbs. His poetical guide to godli- 
neſs hearing nothing of him during half a year, 
and appretiending he might have carried the 
Jeſt too far, ſought after him, and found him 
juſt in time to prevent what Ruffhead __ an 
n , . e 


That ueinehmacnt to bis e auay 
which made him think a poet the ſureſt guide 
in his new profeſſion, 1 left him little doubt whe» 
ther poetry was the ſureſt path to its honours 
and preferments. Not long indeed after he 
took Orders, he publiſhed in proſe, A true Eſti- 
mate of Human Life, dedicated, notwithſtand- 
ing the Latin quotations with which it abounds, 
to the Queen; and a ſermon preached before 
the Houſe of Commons, 1429, on the martyr- 

dom of King Charles, entitled An Apology for 
Princes; or the Reverence due to Government. 
_ his old friends the Muſes were not forgot= 

In 1730 he ſent into the world Imperi- 
um > Poles: a Naval Lyric, written in Imitati- 
on of Pindar's Spirit, occaſioned by His Majeſty's 
Return from! Hanover, | September 1720, and the 
ſucceeding Peace. It is inſcribed to the Duke 
of Chandos. In the Preface we ate told, that 
the Ode is the moſt ſpirited kind of Poetry, 
and that che Pindaric is the moſt ſpirited kind 
. of Ode. This I f. peak, he adds, * at my 
Vol. II L 8 * own 
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4 own very great peril. But truth has an eter- 
nal title to our — though we are ſure 
to ſuffer by it.“ Let it not be forgotten 
that this was one of his pieces which the au- 
thor of "_ logs 1 bag Rn n 
to o A ri | 
f 22 | 21 ee e 4 
Not os wk this Pindaric attempt, ho 
publiſhed two Epiſtles to Pope, concerning the 
Authors of the Age, 1730. Of theſe poems one 
occaſion ſeems to have been an apprehenſion 
leſt, from the livelineſs of his ſatires, he:ſhould 
not be deemed e enen for — 


| * in the: Chapt: orient 


>; 113121 


1 ** 0 * * was e by 1 his Col- 
lege to the reQory of Welwyn: in Hertford- 
ſhire. In April 1932 he married Lady Eliaa- 
beth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, 


with this Lady aroſe from rags ' 


ance, already mentioned, with Lady Ann 


Wharton, who was coheireſs of Sir Henry 
* ee In eee ry a 1 V 


We may naturally. concladi.thasi 5 now 
gave 'himſelf up in ſome meaſure. to the com- 


_ forts of his new connexion, and to the 
tions of that preferment which he thought due 


to —_ e * or, at leaſt, to the man- 
n e a Wilks 4 | Her 
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ner in n . had ſo e rene deen ex- 
arte 4 41 

F \ x: 2 
ho next n of 15 . was | The 


n in two . 


ee Miche * credit of whas ö is called an 
Bxtempore Epigram on Voltaire; who, when 
he was in England, ridiculed, in the company 
of the jealous — 1 Fan ers 
* Saus * ene 
Win "AJ TT WELLES! 00 BY 
Noun are o witty, Edersee thing). F 
At — civar! n e ee eee = 
gene [Of | 
haw 7581 Ct 220 504} 99 Not 1 85 34 5 
* a ange in es 
his Sea- piece to Voltaire, it ſeems that his ex- 
temporaneous 'reproof (if it muſt be extempo- 
raneous), for what fe will now affirm Vol- 
taire to have deſerved any reproof, was ſomes 
thing longer than a diſtich, and eren more 
menen nne ©7: 100134 


95 . 


| No Senn, Sir, thouph was in aste . 
On Dorſet downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death provok dethy rage, 

Thy rage eren who Tootwa, with x gentle 

C 7058 NY, sic 
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ot downs he probably meant Me. Dod⸗ 
ington's ſeat. In Pitt's Poems is An Epiſtle: to 
Dr. Edward Young, at . in eee re, 
age RET n es ref 17 67 | 
0 LY 8 
While ah your Dodaigton retir'd _ ki, 
Charmd with his flowing 1 and 
nothen pee M7110 ror d end A 
WIA e i nh bien ow. Ill 
Wege he Rv The. / Ale 
occaſioned by the Britiſh Fleer and — e of 
Aﬀairs. Written in the Character F à Sailor. 
This Ode conſiſted of forty-five ſtanzas. It 
is not to be ſound in the author's four vo- 
lumes; and the editors of the preſent collecti- 
on of Engliſh poetry have, for once, followed 
the deciſion (of the author. Of all the pieces 
whieh'Young condemned as inexcuſable, this 
alone has eſcaped that poſthumous inſertion; 
which, in truth, it little merited. He how ap- 
pears to ha ve given up all hopes of overtaking 
Pindar, and perhaps to have thought of turn- 
ing his ambition to ſome original ſpecies of 
poetry. This poem ane * a formal 
nme n. 70 5 Atte ene o 
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My ain which Clo give, which Ks 7 
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Has: 
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1 
Which Europe 's lending aus call abroad, 
Adieu! 
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ä Ina ede of poetry altogether his own * 
Fi next t wied his Lill, and ſucceeded, FI} Js, Fhe1 


> ot his wife he was PIER in 1740. She 
was ſoon followed by an amiable daughter, the 
child of her former huſband, who was juſt marri- 
ed to Mr. Temple, ſon of Lord Palmerſton. Mr. 
Temple did not long remain after his wife“. 
How ſuddenly their deaths happened, and how 
nearly together, none who has read the Night 
Thoughts (and who has not read them ?) — 
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- Infact "hes | 2 not one - mfc? 


Thy ſhaft flew. ee hs thrice mays, peace | 


Was ſlain; . 
F And 2 ere thrice 500. moon had Alla aber 


* 15 


2 * i i . a 3 


| Tot the Grow. Noung felt at + his loſſes v we. * 5 


indebted for theſe poems. There is a pleaſure 
ſure in ſadneſs which mourners only know. 
Of theſe poems the three or four. firſt ha ve 
been peruſed perhaps more eagerly, and more 
— than the latter. When he got as 
far as the fourth or fifth, his grief was natu- 


Ally cither diminiſhed or extauted, We 95 


2 The kim 3 if W the” account Lf Lord Pals 
merſton's family, ſomewhat MTs x tits hp gas, + buy 1 take what 
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the ſame religion, the fame Ln pi heat 


leſs of Philander and of Na 


Mrs. Temple died in ber bridal leu- at Nice. 
He, with the reſt of her d rer N 
—— to the continent. re 

He meh, be aer ber from the + rg 

North, | 

And * het ark tothe fo: 
2 7; 1 COD an 
The TIS FI to awell with more tanche= 
ly on the deaths of Philander and Narciſſa, than 
of his wife. He who-runs and reads may re- 
member, that in the Night Thoughts Philander 
and Nareiſſa are often mentis and often 
lamented. To recollect lamentations over the 
author's wife, the r _ have been 
charged with diſtinct paſſa This Lady 
5 rm him one 3 Fe dener, now liv- 


0 
* 4 
P „ : . 
o ry 4 : 


That ae K bn in dhe felt ee 
to be thanked for theſe ornamehits to our lan- 
guage it is impoſſible to deny. Nor would it 
be common hardinefs' to contetid that worldly 
diſcontent had no hand in theſe joint produc- 
tions of poetry and piety. Yet am I by no 


means ſure that, at any rate, we ſhould not 
have had ſomething of the ſame colour from 
Togng 8 * Notwithſtanding the livelineſs 


of 
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of his ſatires. In ſo long a life, cauſes for diſ- 
content and occaſions for grief muſt have oc- 
curred. It is not clear to me that his Muſe 
was not fitting upon the watch for the firſt 
which happened. Night Thoughts were not 
uncommon'to her, even when firſt ſhe viſited 
the poet, and at a time when he himſelf was 
remarkable neither for gravity nor gloomineſs. 
In & his Loft Day, almoſt his earlieſt ng he 
calls her the 1 Maid,” 


IND — diſmal ſemen 4ipht, 

' Frequent at tombs and in the realms of 

Night. lane 5 

And i in the prayer which cold the ſecond 
i of the ſame po”. 


"201 permit the pi of ſolemn night 
To ſacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the N palace of Eternal Day! 


Still, is it altogether fair to dreſs up the poet 


for the man, and to bring the gloomineſs of 
the Night Thoughts to proye the gloomineſs of 
Voung, and to ſhew that his genius, like the 
genius of Swift, was in ſome meaſure the ſul- 
len inſpiration of diſcontent | 43's 


Whether 


þ canoes — & == 
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Whether you think with me, I know not 
but the famous De mortuis nil nif bonum has 
always ſtricken me as ſavouring more of fe- 
male weakneſs than of manly reaſon. Cenſure 
is not heard beneath the tomb any more than | 
praiſe: - De mortuis nil niſi verum—De vivis 
nil niſ bonum would approach much -nearer 
to good ſenſe. After all, the ſew handfulls of 
remaining duſt which once compoſed the bo- 
dy of the author of the Night Thoughts, feel 
not much concern whether Young paſſes now 
for a man of ſorrow, or for a fellow of infinite 
Jef. To this favour muſt come the whole fa- 
my of Yorick—His immortal part, where- 
ever that now dwells, is till leſs ſolicitous on 
this head. But to a ſon of worth and ſenſibi- 
lity it is of ſome little conſequence whether 
contemporaries believe, and poſterity be taught 
to believe, that his debauched and reprobate 
life caſt a Stygian gloom over the evening of 
his father's days, ſaved him the trouble of 
feigning a character completely. deteſtable, and 
ſucceeded at laſt in * his grey l hairs with 
forever! zo the , grave. 


The bumanity of the 2 7 little ſatisfied 


with. inventing perhaps a melancholy diſpoſiti- 
on for the father, proceeds next to inyent an 


argument in ſupport of their invention, and 
chooſes that Lorenzo ſhould be Young's own 


Jon. Foe he Biographia pretty roundly aſſerts 
this 
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chis to be the fact; of the abſolute impoſſibi- 
lity of which the Biographia itſelf, in particular 
dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers 
I know there are of a ſtrange turn of mind, 
who will hereafter peruſe the - Njght . Thoughts 
with leſs ſatisfaction; who will wiſh they had 
ſtill been deceived; who will quarrel with me 
for diſcovering that no ſuch character as Lo- 
renzo ever yet diſgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart. Yet would theſe ad- 
mirers of the ſublime and terrible be offend- 


ed, ſhould you ſet them down for cruel and 
for ſavage. 


Of this report, inhuman to the ſurviving 
ſon, if it be untrue, in proportion as the cha- 
racter cf Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we 
to find the proofs? Perhaps it is clear from 
the performance itſelf. From the firſt line to 
the laſt of the Night Thoughts no one expreſ- 
ſion can be diſcovered which betrays any thing 
like the father. In the ſecond Night I find an 
expreſſion which betrays ſomething elſe; that 
Lorenzo was his friend ; one, it is poſſible, of 
his former companions; one of the Duke of 
Wharton's ſett. The Poet ſtiles him gay Friend 
—an appellation not very natural from a pious 
incenſed father to ſuch a being as he paints 
. and thak * his ſon. 


But 
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But let us fee. how he has ſketched this 
dreadful portrait, from the ſight of ſome of 
whoſe features the- attiſt himſelf muſt have 

turned away with horror -A ſubject more 
ſhocking, if his only child really ſat to him, 
than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon 
the horrid Rory. told of which, Young compoſ- 
ed a ſhort Poem of fourteen lines in the early 
part of life, which he did not think deſerved 
to be > 


In the firſt Night, the addreſs to the Poets | 
ſuppoſed ſon is, 


Loben Fortune makes her court to thee, 
In the fifth Night | | 4985 5 


And . Been ſtill for the fubtime 
Of life? To hang his oP neſt on OT ? 


Is this a picture of the os of the reQor of 
e s 


Eighth Ni 15 N x 
in foreign realms ber thou baſt travel d 
' __ N ET 
which even now does not apply to his ſon. 
: | In 
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So wept Lorenzo "Ti Clarify s fate, 


Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 
And died to give him, orphan'd 1 in his read 


At the beginning of the fifth Night WE 
find— 


Lorenzo! to recriminate is juſt. 
I grant Us man is vain who writes for praiſe. 


But, to cut ſhort all enquiry, if any one of 
theſe paſſages, if any paſſage in the poems, be 
applicable, my friend ſhall paſs for Lorenzo. 
The ſon of the author of the Night Thoughts 
was not old enough, when the Night Thoughts 
were written, to recriminate, or to 'be a fa- 
ther. The Night Thoughts were begun 1mme- 
diately after the mournful events of 1740. 
The firſt Nights appear in the Stationers' books 
as the "property of Robert Dodfley, in 1742. 
The Preface to Night Seven is dated July the 
7th, 1744. The marriage, in conſequence of 
which the ſuppoſed Lorenzo was born, hap- 
pened in April 1932. Young's child was not 
born till June 1733. In 1740 this Lorenzo, 
this finiſhed infidel, this father, to whoſe edu- 
cation Vice had for ſome years put the aft 
hand, was only ſeven years old. An anecdote 
of this cruel ſort, ſo open to contradiction, fo 

impoſſible 


—— 
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impoſſible to be true, who could propagate ? 
Thus eaſily are blaſted the "ready of an 
ſe and of the dead. 


Who 3 was 8 1 A 1 
ers have mentioned. If he was not __ ſon, 
was | he not bis nephew,,. his couſin? _ 


' Thele are queſtions which I do not wens 
to anſwer. For the ſake of human nature, I 
could with Lorenzo to have been only the 
creation of the "0 s fancy. That this was 
the caſe,.. many ions in the Night 

let would "By to prove, did not a paſ- 
age in Night Eight appear to ſhew that he had 
ſomebody in his eye for the ground-work at 
leaſt of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo 


may be feigned characters; but a writer does 


not feign a name of which he 1 _ the 5 
Iu letter: e - 


Tell not Caliſta. She will 3 * 64 
0. ſend thee to her hormitegs with 4 | 


a 


The e pony lutiakied with pointing 
out the ſon of Young, in that. ſon's life-time, 
as his father's Lorenzo, travels out of its way 
into, the hiſtory of the ſon, and tells of his 
having: been forbidden his college at Oxford 
for miſbehaviour, and of his long labouring 
under ine diſpleaſure of his father. How fuch 


St anecdotes, 


. 
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anecdotes; were they true, tend to iluſtr rate 
the Life of Young, it is not eaſy to diſcover. 
If the ſon of the author of the Night Thoughts 
was indeed forbidden his college for a time at 
one of our univerſities, the author of Paradiſe 
Eſt was diſgracefully ejected from the other, 
with the additional indignity of publick corpo= 
ral correction. From juvenile follies who is 
free? Were Nature to indulge the fon of 
Young with a ſecond youth, and to leave him 
at the ſaine time the experience of that which 

is paſt, he would probably paſs it differently 


(who Would: not ?); he would certainly be the f 


oOccaſion of leſs uneaſineſs to his father but, 
from the {ame experience, he would as cer- 
tainly be treated in a different manner by his 
father. Voung Was a poet; poets: (with feve- 
rence be it ſpoken) do not make the beſt pa- 
rents. Fancy and imagination ſeldom deign to 
ſtoop from ck heights ; always ſtoop unwill- 
ingly. . to the: low level of commom duties. 
Aloof from vulgar life;: they: purſue their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals, and deſcend 
not to earth but when obliged by neceſſity. 
The proſe of ordinary "PCUITEngeR: is FR 


the dignity of Pan e eat: 59 
Vet the 2 of 8 would A ſooner, 
1 know, paſs for a Lorenzo, than ſee; himſelf 
vindicated, at the expence of his father's me- 
mory, from follies which, if it was blameable 


* 
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in a boy to have committed them, it is ſurely 
praiſe-worthy in a man to lament, and cer- 


tainly not only nn but erusta in a bio- 
grapher t to record. 


| ot Edward Young an be Ata Wan 

ders among readers is not true, that he was 
Fielding Parſon Adams. The original of that 
famous painting was William Young. He too 
was a clergyman. He ſupported an uncom- 
fortable exiſtence by tranſlating for the book- 
ſellers from Greek; and, if he was not his own 
friend, was at leaſt no man's enemy. Yet the 
facility with which this report has gained be- 
lief in the world, argues (were it not fufficient- 
ly known) that the author of the 2 * 
A r eee orr ca * 


| of the Nighe Though x lente leg er 
author's profeſſed retirement, all are inſcribed 
to great or to growing names. He had not yet 
weaned hitnſelf from Earls and Dukes, from 
Speakers of the Houſe of Commons, Lords 
Commiſſioners of the "Treaſury, and Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer. . In Night MES the 
politician plainly betrays hinſelf— TERS 


Think no poſt needful that demands a knave. 
Won late our civil helm was ſhifting hands, 
"Bo abt ch * me better int can. 


* 


__ | Vet 
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Vet it muſt be confeſſed, that at the conclu- 
ſion of —— Nine, my . of oY 


01 | Hencewith EN 
Thy Sdn he, whoſe diadem has dropt 
Lon gems of heaven; Eternity thy prize; 
And An the racers of the world —— own. 


The Foortl Nighe + was | addrefſed. "Y * 4 
* much-indebted Muſe” to the Honourable 
Mr. Yorke; now Lord Hardwicke; who meant 
to have laid the Muſe under ill greater ob- 
ligations, by the living of rr in Effex, 
* had: aer e bree ETON AS r. CN 

ugotoM on ci oF0990 0000190 O10 RO 

The Firſt Night” concludes with this « pat 
ſage T-DORI Si 


+ # . , * ex Fo Sx & ” , . * £00) þ 
# 4 L "er / 4 +. 4 4 4 


© Dark; labag's not bind, like Hes Meonides ; 
\ Or” Milton, thee. Ah! Foals I reach your 
K * 
Or his who made Meonides our own 1” © 
Man too he fung. Immortal mag I ſing. 
Oh had he preſt his theme, purſued the track 
Which opens out of darkneſs into day! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of flre. 
Soar'd, where I ink, and. Fung, mort 
man 
How had it bleſt mankind,. and reſcued. ol 


ung, 


ay . 6 * 
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To the author of theſe lines Dr. Warton 
ada; in 1756, to dedicate his Eſay on the 
Writings and Genius ef Pope, which attempted 
(whether juſtly or not) to pluck from Pope his 
Wing of Fire, and to'reduce him to a rank at 
leaſt one degree lower than the claſs of Engliſh 
poets.” Though the firſt edition of this Eſſay 
was, for particular reaſons, ſuppreſſed; ano- 
ther was printed. The Dedication ſtill remain- 
ed. To ſuppoſe therefore that Young approv- 
ed of Warton's opinion of Pope is not unna- 
tural. Vet the author of the paſſage juſt quot- 
ed would ſcarcely countenance, by patronage, 
ſuch an attack upon the fame of him whom 
he invokes as his Muſe. Part of Pope's Third 
Book of the Oayſſey, depoſited i in the Muſeum, 
is written upon the back of a Letter ſigned E. 
Young, which is clearly the hand-writing of 
our Young. The Letter, dated only May the 
ad, ſeems obſcure ;- but there can be little doubt 
that the friendſhip. he requeſts was a literary 
one *, and that he had the * Morey © opt: | 
nion of N PTY ty 


» $3486 


»Der sin a 3 Ulay the 1 | 


Having been often from home, I know 
not if you have done me the favour of 
9 | ng on me. But, de tant Te t will, | 


'* I am told that it was a Prologue for one of 15 Trage- 


« much 
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* much want that inſtance of your friendſhip 
mentioned in my laſt; a friendſhip I am 
very ſenſible I can receive from no one but 


« yourſelf; I fhould not urge this thing ſo 


much but for very particular reaſons; nor 
can you be at a loſs to conceive how a fri- 
„ fle of this nature may be of ſerious moment 
„ to me; and while I am in hopes of the 


“great advantage of your advice about it, - 


« ſhall not be ſo abſurd as to make any fur- 
ther ſtep without it. I know you are much 
1 ee and only hope to hear of "RO" at 
„your entire leiſure. | 
4 am, fin. 
* Your-moſt faithful 
and obedient Servant, 
; " E. Youxs.” 


Nay, even after Fope 8 death, he ſays, i in N. he 


Seven: : 


Pope, who could'ſt make immortals, art thou 
dead ? | 


Either Warton, then, 3 his book to 

a patron who diſapproved its doctrine; or 
Young, in his old age,” bartered for a dedica- 
tion an opinion entertained. of his friend 


through all that part of life when he could | 


"beſt form opinions. 


| Vor. —_ . 2 From 
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From this account of Young, two or three 
ſhort paſſages, which ſtand almoſt. together in 
Nigbe Four, ſhould not be excluded. They 
afford a picture, by his own hand; from the 
ſtudy of which my readers may chooſe to form 
their own opinion of the features of his mind, 
and the complexion of his life. 


5 Ah mel the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long; 


Of old ſo gracious (and let that n . 
- My very en Fnows me not, . 


Pye been ſo long remember'd, I'm forgot. 
When in his courtier's ears I pour my plaint, 


They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 


And ſqueeze my hand, and beg me come to- 
morrow. 


* 
Twice-told the period ſpent on ſtubborn Troy, 
| een en, yet oper 1 beſiege. 


f If this FER lives, rollerty mall 3 3 #4 
One, though in Britain born, with courtiers 
bred, 1 


Who 


ö 


Who thought ev'n =_ might come a * 

| too late; 

Nor on his ſubtle death- bed plann'd his 
ſcheme _ 

For future vacancies. in church or' ſtate, 


By theſe extraordinary Poems, written after 
he was ſixty, of which I have been led to ſay 
ſo much, I hope, by the with of doing juſtice 
to the living and the dead, it was the defire of 
Young to be principally known. He entitled 
the four volumes which he publiſhed himſelf, 
The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts. 
While it is remembered that from theſe he ex- 
cluded many of his writings, let it not be for- 
gotten that the rejected pieces contained no- 
thing prejudicial to the cauſe of virtue, or of 
religion. Were every thing that Young ever 
Mt to be publiſhed, he would only appear 
perhaps in a leſs reſpeQable light as a poet, 
and more deſpicable as a dedicator : he would 
not paſs for a worſe chriſtian, or for a worſe _ 
man,—His dedications, after all, he had no 
right to ſuppreſs. They all, I believe, ſpeak, 
not a little to the credit of his gratitude, of 

favours received; and I know not whether the 
author, who has once ſolemnly printed an ac- 
knowledgment of a mp" ſhould not 8 
print _ | 


54 
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e it to the credit or to the diſcredit of Voung, 


a poet, that of his Night T! * the French 
are pr eerie fond? 


of the Epitaph on Lord Aubrey — | 
dated 1740, all I know is, that I find it in 
this Body of Engliſh Poetry, and that 12 am 
ſorry to find it there. | 


Notwithſtanding the farewell which he 
ſeemed to have taken in the Night Thoughts 
of every thing which bore the leaſt reſem- 
blance to ambition, he dipped again in poli- 
tics. | In 1745 he wrote Reflections on the pub- 
lick Situation of the Kingdom, addreſſed fo the 


Duke of e dt ttt as it N 
to bebold | 


A 3 Princeling ee Wan 
And whiſtle cut-throats, with thoſe ſwords that 
20097 Wap d i: 
Their barren rocks for wretched Faſteitince, 
'To cut his paſſage to the Britiſh throne. 


; This political poem might” be called a Night 
Thought. Indeed it was originally printed 
as the concluſion 'of the Night Thoughts, 


though he did not gather it with his other : 
works. 


Prefixed 
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Prefixed to the ſecond edition of Howe's 
Devout Meditations is a Letter from Young, 
dated January 19, 1752, addreſſed to Archi- 
bald Macaulay, Eſq; thanking him for the 
book, which he Fra, « he hall never lay far 

out of his reach; for a greater demonſtration 
of a ſound head and a ſincere heart he ne- 
„ver ſaw.” | 


Io 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the ſtage. 
If any part of his fortune had been acquired 
by ſervility of adulation, he now determined 
to deduct from it no inconſiderable ſum, as a 
gift to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel. To this ſum he hoped the profits of 
The Brothers would amount. In his calcula- 
tion he was deceived; but the Society were 
not loſers by the bad ſucceſs of the play. 
The author made up the ſum he intended, 
which was a thouſand pounds, from his own 


pocket. 


The next t performance which by tad was 

a proſe. publication, entitled, The Centaur not 
Fabulous, in fix Letters to a Friend on the Life 
in Vogue. The Concluſion is dated November 
29, 1754. In the third Letter is deſcribed 
the. death-bed of the gay, young, noble, inge- 

nious, accompliſhed, and moſt wretched Altamont, 
* . Words were “ . principles have 
| * poiſoned 
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poiſoned my friend, my extrayagance tes 
* beggared my boy, my unkindneſs has mur- 
dered my wife!” Either Altamont and Lo- 
renzo were the ſame, or Young was unlucky 
enough to know two characters who bore no 
little reſemblance to each other in perfection 
of wiekedneſs. : | 


The Old Man's Relapſe, occaſioned hs an 
Epiſtle to Walpole, if it was written by Young, 
which I much doubt, muſt have been written 
very late in life. It has been ſeen, I am told, 
in a Miſcellany publiſhed thirty years before 
his death—In 1458 he exhibited The Old Man's 
Relapſe in more than words, by again becom- | 
ing a dedicator, and publiſhing a men ad- 
dreſſed to the . 8 


The Letter in * on x Original buen | 
addreſſed to Richardſon the author of Clariſſa, 
appeared in 1759. He, who employed his 
pious pen for almoſt the laſt time in doing juſ- 
tice to the exemplary death-bed of Addiſon, 
might probably, at the cloſe of his own life, 
afford no en e for the wenrha of 
others. | BI. 33 | 


The FD s which Rand in | thi edition 
as ſent by Lord Meltombe to Dr. Young, not 
long before his Lordſhif's Death, were indeed 
ſo _ but were only an introduQtion to - 

| what 
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what was there meant by the Muſes lateſt 
ſpark. The poem is neceſſary, whatever 
may be its merit, fince the Preface to it is 
already printed. Lord Melcombe called his 
Tuſculum La Trappe. | 


„Love thy country, wiſh it well, 
Not with too intenſe a care, 

"Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didſt not ſhare. 


Envy' 8 confi; Flattery s praiſe, 
With unmov'd indifference view; 
Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze, 
With nn n, $ clue 


Void of roc dale aa fear, 

Life's wide ocean truſt no more; 
Strive thy little bark to ſteer © + 
With the e's but near the ſhore, 


Thus prepar d, hy ſhorten'd fall 
- Shall, whene'er the winds increaſe, 
Seizing each propitious gale, 1 55 
Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 


Keep thy conſcience from offence, 
And tempeſtuous paſſions free, 
So, when thou art call d from hence, 

9925 __ wf bn be; | 


Eaſy 
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Bol: ſhall thy paſſage be, 

Chearful thy allotted "wp " 3 
Sbort the account twixt God and thee; 
5 Hope ſhall meet thee on the way; 


Truth ſhall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's (elf ſhall let thee in, 
Where its never-changing ſtate. 
Full perfection ſhall begin.“ 


The Poem was accompanied by a Letter. ; 


« Lo Trappe, the 27th OR. 1761. 
Dear Sir, 
Lou ſeemed to like the ode I ſent you for 
« your amuſement; I now ſend it you as a 
«* preſent. If you pleaſe to accept of it, and 
„are willing that our friendſhip ſhould be 
 * known, when we are gone, you will be 
' « pleaſed to leave this among thoſe of your 
* own papers, that may poſſibly ſee the light, 
I by a poſthumous publication, God ſend 
« us health while we ſtay, and an eaſy. jour- 
1 * 888 dear Dr. Young, _ 2 
| - ._ . * Yours, moſt cordially,” | 
2 Marconnx.“ 


In . a ſhort time 1 his death, 
Young publiſhed Refignation. Notwithſtand- 
ing the manner in which it was forced from 
_ cad the world, criticiſm has treated it 


With 
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with no common ſeverity. If it ſnall be thought 
not to deſerve the higheſt praiſe, on the other 
ſide of fourſcore by whom, except by Newton 
and by Waller, has praiſe been merited? To 
Refignation was prefixed an Apology for its ap- 
- pearance: to which more credit is due than to 
the generality of ſuch apologies, from Young's 
unuſual anxiety that no more productions of 
his old age ſhould diſgrace his former fame. 
In his will, dated February 1760, he deſires of 
his executors, in 4 particular manner, that all 
his manuſcript books and writings whatever 
might be burned, except his book of accounts. 


In September 1764 he added a kind of co- 


dicil, wherein he made it his dying intreaty to 
his honkkeeper, to whom he left 10007. © that 
« all his manuſcripts might be deſtroyed as ſoon 
« as he was dead, which would greatly * 
9 her deceaſed friend.” | 


Ie may teach mankind the. 3 of 
worldy friendſhips, to know that Young, ei- 
ther by ſurviving thoſe he loved, or by outliv- 
ing their affections, could only recollect the 
names of two friends, this poor woman and a 
hatter, to mention in his will; and it may ſerve 
to repreſs that teſtamentary -pride;: which too 
often lecke for ſounding names and titles, to 
be informed that the author of the Nzght- 
Ti bought: did not bluſh to leave a legacy 1 his 

friend 


p o N 


6 _ Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple- 
1. Of theſe two remaining friends, one 
* before Young. But, at eighty-four, 
„where, as he ſays in The Centaur, “ is that 
1 _ into which we were born?“ 


The dame duni) which W a A | 
keeper and a hatter for the friends of the au- 
thor of the Nig ht Thoughts, had before beſtow-_ 
ed the ſame title on his footman, in an epi- 
taph in his Church-yard upon James Barker, 5 


dated 1749, which J am glad to find in the 
new * . his works. 


; Youiig Fre kis houſckeeper were ridiculed, 
with more ill- nature than wit, in a kind of 
novel publiſhed by Kidgell in 1755, called The 
Card, under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. 
28 Kidgell had been Ad curate. 


In April 1765, at an age to which few at- 
tain, a period was put to the life of Young. 
Much is told in the Biographia, which I know 
not to have been true, of the manner of his 
burial—of the maſter and children of a chari- 
ty-ſchool, which he founded in his pariſh, who 
neglected to attend their benefaRor's corpſe ; 
and of a bell which was not cauſed to toll as 
often as bells uſually toll. Had that humanity, 
which is here-laviſhed ypon things of little con- 
nes either to o the * or to the dead, 


been 
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been fs in its proper place to the living, 
I ſhould have had leſs to ſay about Lorenzo. 
They who lament that theſe misfortunes happen 
ed to Voung, forget the praiſe he beſtows upon 
Socrates, in the Preface to Night Seven, for re- 
ſenting his friend's requeſt about his funeral. 


After his death, Dodſley publiſhed a novel 
called Eliza, of which I have been * that 
"O00 was the author. 


| The eatoiy reader of Young's Life will na- 
turally inquire to what it was owing, that, 
though he lived almoſt forty years after he took 
Orders, which included one whole reign un- 
commonly long, and part of another, he was 
never thought worthy of the leaſt preferment. 
The author of the Night Thoughts ended his 
days upon a Living which came to him from 
his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined 
on the Church. To ſatisfy curioſity of this 
kind is, at this diſtance of time, far from eaſy. 
The parties themſelves know not often, at the 
inſtant, why they are neglected. The neglect. 


of Young is by ſome aſcribed to his having 


attached himſelf to the Prince of Wales, and 
to his . N preached an offenſive ſermon at 
St. James's. It has been told me, that he had 
two hundred a year in the late reign, by 
the patronage of Wal _ and that, whenever 
the 
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the King was reminded of Young, the 1 an- 
ſwer was, be bas a penfion. All the light thrown 
on this inquiry, by the following Letter from 
Secker, only ſerves to ſhew us at what a late 
period of life the author of the Night Thoughts 
ſolicited preferment. _ 


2 Deanry of St. Paul's, July 8, 1758. 
Good Dr. Young, 

J have long wondered, that more ſuitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been 
taken by perſons in power. But how to re- 
* medy the omiſſion, I ſee not. No encourage 
* ment hath ever been given me to mention 
things of this nature to his Majeſty. And 
_ « therefore, in all likelihood, the only conſe- 

* quence of doing it would be es the 
< little. influence, which elſe I may poſſibly 
have on ſome other occaſions. Th for- 
tune and your reputation ſet you above the 
need of advancement; and your ſentiments, 
* aboye that concern for it, on your own ac- 
count, which, on that of the Public, is ſin- 
6 rei felt by 

9 Lour loving Brother, 
| Tuos. Cant.” 


At ud at the age of foariar, he was appoint- 
ed, in e . of the Galt to the Princeſs 
Dow 


Ove 
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One obſtacle muſt have ood not a little in 
the way of that preferment after which his 
whole life panted. Though he took Orders, 
he never intirely ſhook off Politics. He was 
always the Lion of his maſter Milton, pawing 
to get free his hinder parts. By this conduct, if 
he gained ſome friends, he made many enemies. 


Beſides, in the latter part of life, Young was 
fond of holding himſelf out for a man retired 


from the world. The ſame line which contains 


ablitus meorum, contains alſo obliviſcendus & illis. 
The brittle chain of worldly friendſhip and 
patronage is broken as effeQually, when one 


goes beyond the length of it, as when the 


other does. To the veſſel which is failing 
from the ſhore it only appears that the ſhore 
alſo recedes; in life it is truly thus. He who 
retires from the world, will find himſelf, in 
reality, deſerted as faſt, if not faſter, by the 
world. The public is not to be treated as the 
vain coxcomb treats his miſtreſs--to be threaten- 
ed with deſertion, in order to increaſe fondneſs. 


Young feems to have been taken at his 
word. Notwithſtanding his frequent complaints 
of being neglected, no hand was reached out 

o pull him from that retirement of which he 


declared himſelf enamoured. Alexander af: - 


ſigned no palace for the reſidence of Diogenes, 
who boaſted his ſurly ſatisfaction with his tub. 


Of 


— — "mg. EY — i — — 
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Of the domeſtic manners and petty habits 
of the author of the Night Thoughts, I hoped to 
| have given you an account from the beſt au- 
thority;—but who ſhall dare to ſay, To-mor- 
row I will be wiſe or virtuous, or to-morrow I 
will do a particular thing? Upon enquiring for 
his houſekeeper, I learned that ſhe was buried 
two days before I reached the town of her abode. 


In a Letter from Tſcharner, a noble foreign- 
er, to Count Haller, Tſcharner ſays, he has late- 
ly ſpent four days with Young at Wellwyn, 


where the author taſtes all the eaſe and plea- | 


ſure mankind can deſire. Every thing about 
* him ſhews the man, each individual being 
* placed by rule. All is neat without art. He 
“js very pleaſant in converſation, and extreme- 5 
* ly polite.” 5 


This, and more, may poſſibly be true; that 
Tſcharner's was a firſt viſit; a viſit of curioſity 


and admiration, and a viſit which the author 
expected. | 


The attention Yeaunig beſtowed upon the pe- 
ruſal of books is not unworthy imitation. 
When any paſſage pleaſed him, he appears to 
have folded down the leaf. On theſe paſſages 
he beſtowed a ſecond reading. But the labours 
of man are too frequently vain. Before he re- 
turned, a ſecond time, to what he bad once ap- 
0 | | proved, 


* a SS 
proved, he died. Many of his * which [ 


have ſeen, are by thoſe notes of approbation 


* ” 


| fo. ſwelled beyond their real An that 8 
will not ſhut. 


What though we wade in wealth, or ſoar in 
fame! 
Earth's higheſt Ration ends in here Here be 


hes! 


And duft to . ada her nobleſt ſong! 


The 1 of theſe "A 1s not without his 
Bic jacet. 


By the good ſenſe of his ſon, it contains none 
of that praiſe which no marble can make the 
bad or the fooliſh merit; which, without the di- 
rection of a ſtone or a turf, will find its way, 


ſooner or later, to the deſerving. 


M. 8. 

Optimi parentis 
EDwWARDI YouNe, LL. D. 
Hujus eccleſiæ rect. 
Et Elizabethæ 
fæm. prænob. 
Conjugis ejus amantiſſimæ 
Pio & gratiſſimo animo 
Hoc marmor poſuit 
F. F. 

Filius ſuperſtes. 


Such, 
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Such, my good friend, is the account I have 
been able to collect of Young. That it may 
be long before any thing like what I have juſt 
tranſcribed be neceſſary for you, is "wy fincere 
wiſh of, 


Dear Sir, | 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 
|  HexBexT CRroFrT, Jun.” 


Lincoln's Inn, 
— we 


OF 


OF Young's Poems it is difficult to give 
any general character; for he has no unifor- 
mity of manner: one of his pieces has no 
great reſemblance to another. He began to 
write early, and continued long; and at dif- 
ferent times had different modes of poetical ex- 
cellence in view. His numbers are ſometimes 
| ſmooth, and fometimes rugged; his ſtile is 
ſometimaes concatenated, and ſometimes a- 
brupt; ſometimes diffuſive, and ſometimes 
conciſe. His plan ſeems to have ſtarted in 
his mind at the. preſent moment, and his 
thoughts appear the effects of chance, ſome- 
times adyerſe, and ſometimes lucky, with very 

little ne of Judgement, 


He was not one of the writers whom expe- 
rience improves, and whq obſerving their own 
faults become gradually correct. His Poem on 
the Laff Day, his firſt great performance, has 
an equability and propriety, which he after- 
wards either never endeavoured or never at- 
tained. Many paragraphs are noble, and few 
are mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan 
is too much extended, and a ſucceſſion of 
images divides and weakens the general con- 
ception ; but the great reaſon why the reader 
is diſappointed is, that the thought of the 
LAST Day makes every man more than poe- 
tical, by ſpreading over his mind a general ob- 


Vor. III. os I ſeurity 
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ſcurity of ſacred horror, that m_— diſ- 
tinction, and Aging expreſſion. 


- His ſtory of You Grey was never popular. 


It i is written with elegance WN but n 18 
too heroick to be bibel. tis 


The Univerſal. Paſjion is 3 a very great 
Derffoanance, ; It is ſaid to be a ſeries of Epi- 
grams; but if it be, it is what the author in- 
tended: his endeavour was at the production 
of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed ſentences; and 
his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid Tenti- 
ment, and his points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs 

truth. His characters are often ſelected with 
diſcernment, and drawn with nicety; his il- 
luſtrations are often happy, and his reflections 
often juſt. His | ſpecies of ſatire is between 
thoſe of Horace and of Juvenal; he has the 
| ah of Horace without his laxity of num- 
rs, and the morality. of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images. He plays, indeed, only 
on the ſurface of life; he never penetrates the 
receſſes of the mind, and therefore the whole 
power of his poetry is exhauſted by a ſingle 


peruſal; his conceits n erg When they 
SAYS e 


. Cs he never 8 un- 
leſs his Parapbraſe on Job may be conſider- 
| 8a as à verſion; in which he e not, I 


— 
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think, been unſucceſsful : he indeed favoured 
himſelf, by chuſing thoſe parts which moſt 
eaſily admit the ornaments of Engliſh po- 


He had leaſt ſucceſs in his lyrick at- 
tempts, in which he ſeems to have been un- 
der ſome malignant influence: he is always 


labouring to be great, and at laſt is only tur- 
gid, ; 


In his Night Thoughts he has exhibited a 
very wide diſplay of original poetry, variegat- 
ed with deep reflections and ſtriking alluſions, 
a wilderneſs of thought, in which the fertility 
of fancy ſcatters flowers of every hue and of 
every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verſe could not be chang- 
ed for rhyme but. with diſadvantage. 'The 
- wild diffuſion of the ſentiments, and the di- 
greſſive ſallies of imagination, would have been 
compreſſed and reſtrained by regard to rhyme. 
The excellence of this work is not exactnels, 
but copiouſneſs ; particular lines are not to 
be regarded; the power 1s in the whole, and 
in. the whole there is a magnificence like 
that aſcribed to Chineſe Plantation, the mag- 
nificence of yaſt extent and endleſs diver- 


ſity. 
2 | His 
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His laſt poem was the Refignation; in which 
he made, as he was accuſtomed, an experi- 
ment of a new mode of writing, and ſucceed- 
ed better than in his Ocean or his Merchant. 
It was very falſely repreſented as a proof of 
decaying faculties. 'There is Young in every 


ſtanza, ſuch as he often was in his higheſt vi- 
gour. 


His Tragedies not making part of the new 
Collection, I had forgotten, till Mr. Steevens 
recalled them to my thoughts by remarking, 
that he ſeemed to have one favourite cataſ- 
trophe, as his three Plays all concluded with 
laviſh ſuicide; a method by which, as Dry- 
den remarked, a poet eaſily rids his ſcene of 
perſons whom he wants not to keep alive. In 
Bufiris there are the greateſt ebullitions of 
imagination; but the pride of Buſiris is ſuch 
as no other man can have, and the whole is 
too remote from known life to raiſe either 
grief, terror, or indignation. ' The Revenge ap- 
proaches much nearer to human practices and 
manners, and therefore keeps poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage: the firſt deſign ſeems ſuggeſted 'by 
Othello; but the reflections, the incidents, and 
the diction, are original. The moral obſerva- 
tions are ſo introduced, and ſo expreſſed, as to 
have all the novelty that can be required. 
Of bl he ' Brothers I may be allowed to ſay no- 

thing, 
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thing, ſince nothing was ever r ſaid of it by the 
Publick. 


It muſt be allowed of Young's poetry, 
that it abounds in thought, but without 
much accuracy or ſelection. When he lays 
hold of an illuſtration, he purſues it beyond 
expectation, ſometimes happily, as in his pa- 
rallel of Quick/itver with Pleaſure, which I 
have heard repeated with approbation by a 
Lady, of whoſe praiſe he would have been 
juſtly. proud, and which is very ingeni- 
ous, very ſubtle, and almoſt exact; but 
ſometimes he is leſs lucky, as when, in 
his Night Thoughts, having it dropped into 
his mind, that the orbs, floating in ſpace, 
might be called the clufter of Creation, he 
thinks on a cluſter of grapes, and ſays, 
that they all hang on the great Vine, 
drinking the nectareous Juice of a 
Ty _ 


His conceits are a ot leſs ** 
ble; in the Laſt Day, he hopes to illuſtrate 
the re-alloomby of the atoms that compoſe the 
human body at the Trump of Doom, by the col- 
lection of bees into a ſwarm at the tinkling 
of a danke 5 „ 


The 
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The Prophet ſays of Tyre, that her Mer- 


chants are Princes; Young ſays of Tyre in his 
Merchant, 


Her merchants Princes and eden deck a 
Let burleſque try to 80 beyond um 


He Has the rich of joining the tu and 
fandiliae* to buy the alliance of Britain, Climes 
were paid down. Antitheſis is his favourite. 


They for kindneſs hate wg — Jud $ 129922 
ou ever in the . 


His verification * his own ; "neither his 
blank nor his rhyming lines have any reſem- 
blance to thoſe of former writers: he picks 
up no hemiſtichs, he copies no favourite ex- 
preſſions; he ſeems to have laid up no ſtores 
of thought or diction, but to owe all to the 
fortuitous ſuggeſtions of the preſent moment. 
Yet I have reaſon to believe that, when once 
he had formed a new deſign, he then labour- 
ed it with very patient induſtry, and that he 
compoſed with great 3 and frequent re- 
8 2 70 e 


His verſes are ad wes no certain model; 
for he is no more like himſelf in his different 
Pn than he is like others. He ſeems 

never 
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never to have ſtudied proſody, nor to have 
had any direction but from his own ear. But, 
with all his defects, he was a man of genius 
and a poet. e 
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J OHN DYER, of whom I have no other 
account to give than his own Letters, pub- 
liſhed with Hughes's correſpondence, and the 
notes: added by the editor, have afforded me, 
was born in 1700, the ſecond ſon of Robert 
Dyer of Aberglaſney in Seen 

ſolicitor of great 2 and note. Hank 


"it "aſſed hook of Weſtminſter-ſchool un- 
deck th: care of Dr. Freind, and was then call- 
ed home to be inſtructed in his father's pro- 
feſſion. But his father died ſoon, and he took 
no delight in the ſtudy of the law, but, hav- 
ing always amuſed: himſelf with drawing, re- 
ſolved to turn painter, and became pupil to 
Mr. Richardſon, an artiſt then of high reputa- 
tion, but.now better en mo his Wanne = 
by his e ev 

-cHavibg fiudied ankle nder his — he 
became, + as he tells his friend, an itinerant 

Ronen painter, 
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painter, and wandered about South Wales and 
the parts adjacent; but he mingled poetry with 


painting; and about 172) printed be- — 
in Lewis's Miſcellany. 


Being, probably, unſatisfied with his own 
proficiency, he, like other painters, travelled 
to Italy; and coming back in 1740, publiſhed 
the Ruins of Rome. 


If his poem was written ſoon after his re- 
turm he did not make much uſe of his acqui- 
ſitions, whatever they might be; for decline of 
health; and love of ſtudy, determined him to 
the chureh. He therefore entered into orders; 
and, it ſeems; married about the ſame time a 
lady of the name of "Eyſor; „ whoſe ' 
mother, ſays he, was a Shakeſpeare, "4 
2 ſeended from a brother of every body's 
Shakeſpeare; by her, in 1556, he: had a 7 
ane tees nn nn eri S007 eme > 


"His edlefiaſtical Horiduſn was a e ins 
but ſlender. His firſt» patron, Mr. Harper, 
gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leiceſterſhire 
of; eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten 
years, and then exchanged it for Belchford in 

Lincolnſhire of ſeventy-five. His condition 
now began to mend. In 1752, Sir John Heath- 
cote gave him Coningſby, of one hundred and 
. pounds a year; and afterwards” the 

Chancellor 
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Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and 
ten. He complains that the repair of the 
houſe at Coningſby, and other hos eps took 
away the profit. 


About the time of his removal to ene Rebe: 


he publiſhed the Fleece, his greateſt poetical 
work; of which I will not ſuppreſs a ludi- 
crous ſtory. Dodſley the bookſeller was one 
day mentioning it to a critical viſitor, with more 
expectation of ſucceſs than the other could 
eaſily admit. In the converſation the author's 
age was aſked; and being repreſented as ad- 
vanced in life, He wah, ſaid the — be bu- 


ried in woollen. 


He did not td long ſurvive that publis | 
cation, nor long enjoy the increaſe of his n 


W for in N he died. 


Dyer is not a poet of bulk or 4 0 Py 
cient to require an elaborate criticiſm. Gron- 
gar Hill is the happieſt of his productions: it 
is not indeed very accurately written; but the 
ſcenes which it diſplays are ſo pleaſing, the 
images which they raiſe ſo welcome to the 
mind, and the reflections of the writer ſo con- 
ſonant to the general ſenſe or experience of 
mankind, that when i it is once read, it my be 
read again, | 


The 
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The idea of the Ruins of Rome ſtrikes more 
but pleaſes leſs, and the title raiſes greater ex- 
peRation than the performance gratifies. Some 
paſſages, however, are conceived with the mind 
of a poet; as when, in the neighbourhood of 
32 — Edifices, he tas, 


Fas bene dead of ni oht 
The hermit oft, midſt his hes. hears, 
er the voice of. Time png towers. 


Of The Fleece, Which never became 1 
and is now univerſally neglected, I can ſay lit- 
tle that is likely to recall it to attention. The 
woolcomber and the poet appear to me ſuch 
diſoordant natures, that an attempt to bring 
them together is to couple the ſerpent with the 
fowl. When Dyer, whoſe mind was not un- 
poetical, has done his utmoſt, by intereſting 
his reader in our native commodity, by in- 
terſperſing rural imagery and accidental di- 
greſſions, by cloathing ſmall images in great 
words, and by all the writer's arts of deluſion, 
the meanneſs naturally adhering, and the ir- 
reverence habitually annexed to trade and ma- 
nufacture, ſink him under inſuperable oppreſ- 
ſion; and the diſguſt which blank verſe, en- 
cumbering and encumbered, ſuperadds to an 
unpleaſing ſubject, ſoon repels the reader, how- 
ever willing to be bed. of 


8441 | | | Loet 
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Let me however honeſtly report whatever 
may counterbalance this weight of cenſure: 
J have been told that Akenſide, who, upon a 
poetical queſtion, has a right to be heard, ſaid, 
“ That he would regulate his opinion of the 
„ reigning taſte by the fate of Dyer's Fleece; 
“ for, if that were ill received, he ſhould not 
think it any longer reaſonable to * fame 
from excellence. 
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Or DAVID MALLET, having no 

written memorial, I am able to give no other 

account than ſuch as 1s ſupplied by the unau- 

thoriſed loquacity of common fame, and a very 
{light perſonal knowledge. 


He was by his original one of the Macgre- 
gors, a clan that became, about ſixty years 
ago, under the conduct of Robin Roy, ſo for- 
midable and ſo infamous for violence and rob- 
bery, that the name was annulled by a legal 
abolition; and when they were all to denomi- 
nate themſelves anew, the father, I ſuppoſe, of 
this author called himſelf Malloch. 


David Malloch was, by the penury of his 
parents, compelled to be Janitor of the High 
School at Edinburgh; a meaggoffice, of which 

he did not afterwards delight to hear. But he 
ſurmounted the diſad vantages of his birth and 
fortune; for when the Duke of Montroſe ap- 


plied 
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plied to the College of Edinburgh for a tutor 
to educate his ſons, Malloch was recommend 
ed; and I never heard that he diſhonoured his 
credentials. 


When his pupils were ſent to ſee the world, 
they were intruſted to his care; and having 
conducted them round the common circle of 
modiſn travels, he returned with them to Lon- 
don, where, by the influence of the family in 
which he reſided, he naturally gained admiſſion 
to many perſons of the higheſt rank, and the 
higheſt character, to wits, nobles, and ſtateſ- 
men. 


Of his works, I know not whether I can 
trace the ſeries. His firſt production was Wil. 
liam and Margaret; of which, though it con- 
tains nothing very ſtriking or difficult, he has 
been envied the reputation; and plagiariſm has 
been boldly charged. but never "oath 


Not long afterwards he publiſhed the Ex- 
curfion (1728); a deſultory and capricious view 
of ſuch ſcenes of Nature as his fancy led him, 
or his knowledge enabled him, to 'deſcribe. 
It is not devoid of poetical ſpirit, Many of 


Mallet's | William 2 Margaret was printed in Aaron Hill's 
Plain Dealer, Ne 36, July 24, 1724. In its original ſtate it was 
very 8 from hat it is in the Collection. 


the 
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the images are ſtriking, and many of the para- 
graphs are elegant. The caſt of diction ſeems 
to be copied from Thomſon, whoſe Seaſons were 
then in their full bloſſom of 8 He 
has Thomſon's beauties and his faults. 


His poem on Verba Criticiſm (1733) was 
written to pay court to Pope, on a ſubject 
which he either did not underſtand or willing- 
ly miſrepreſented; and is little more than an 
improvement, or rather expanſion, of a frag- 
ment which Pope printed i in a Miſcellany long 
before he engrafted it into a regular poem. 
There is in this piece more pertneſs than wit, 

and more confidence than knowledge. The 
verſification is tolerable, nor can e al- 

low it a higher praiſe. 
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His firſt tragedy was Burydice, acted at 
Drury-Lane in 1731; of which I know not the 
reception nor the merit, but have heard it men- 

_ . tioned as a mean performance. He was not 
then too high to accept a Prologue and Epi- 
logue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can 

be much commended, | 
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Having cleared b fangs from his native 
7 ſo as to be no longer diſtinguiſh- 
ed as a Scot, he ſeems inclined to diſencumber | 

| himſelf from all adherences of his original, and ll 
took upon him to change his name from 8 
Vor. III. "7" Scotch f 
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Scotch Mallbcb to Engliſh Mallet, without any 
imaginable. reafon of preference which the eye 
or Far can diſcover. ' What other proofs he 
gave 'of difreſpect to his native country 1 
know not; but it was remarked of him, that 
he was the only Scot whom Septotunen did not 
commend. TA eee 108 11 | 
"Wide this time rope, whom wie viſited 165 
mir, publiſhed his Eſay on Mam, but con- 
cealed the author; and when Mallet entered 
one day, Pope aſked him ſlightly what there 
was new. Mallet told him, that the neweſt 
piece was ſomething called an Eſay on Man, 
which he had inſpected idly; and feeing the 
utter ina bility of the author, who had neither 
{kill in writing nor knowledge of his ſubject, 
had toſſed it away. Pope, to n his ſelf 
conceit, told bim the ſeeret. 9 
A new edition &f the works! of E Bacon belag 
Piepen (174% for the preſs, Mallet was em- 
ployed to prefix a Life, which he has written with 
elegance, 7 with ſome affectation; but 
with ſo much more knovrlegde of biſtery than 
of ſcience, that when he afterwards undertook 
the life of Marlborough, Warburton remark- 
ed, that he might perhaps forget that Marlbo- 
borough was a general, as he 1 e no. 
"that TROY was a On 
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When the prince of Wales was driven from 
the palace, and, ſetting himſelf at the head of 
the oppoſition, kept a ſeparate Court, he endea- 
voured to increaſe his popularity by the patro- 
nage of literature, and made Mallet his under- 
ſecretary, with a ſalary of two hundred pounds 
a year: Thomſon likewiſe had a penſion; and 
they were aſſociated in the compoſition of the 
Maſque of Alfred, which in its original ſtate 
was played at Cliefden in 1740; it was after- 
wards, almoſt wholly changed by Mallet, and 
brought upon the ſtage at een in 175 15 

a with no _ ſucceſs. 


Mallet, in a ane eesti with Gar- 
rick, diſcourſing of the diligence which he was 
then exerting upon the Life of Marlborough, 
let him know that in the ſeries of great men, 
quickly to be exhibited, he ſhould find à nich 
for the hero of the theatre. Garrick profeſſed 
to wonder by what artifice he could be intro- 
duced; but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he ſhould fix him in a 
conſpicuous place. Mr. Mallet,” ſays Gar- 
rick, in his gratitude of exultation, © have you 
left off to write for the ſtage?” Mallet then 
confeſſed that he had a drama in his hands. 
_ Garrick PRA to 4 it; and my was 
er | | 
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The long retardation of the Life of the duke 
of Marlborough ſhews, with ſtrong con viction, 
how little confidence can be placed in poſt» 
humous renown. When he died; it was ſoon 
determined that his ſtory ſhould be delivered 
to poſterity; and the papers ſuppoſed to con- 
tain the neceſſary information were delivered 
to the Lord Moleſworth, who had been his 
favourite in Flanders. When Moleſworth 
died, the ſame papers were transferred with 
the ſame defign to Sir Richard Steele, who in 
ſome of his exigencies put them in pawn. 
They then remained with the old dutcheſs, who 
in her will aſſigned the taſk to Glover and 
Mallet, with a reward of a thouſand pounds, 
and a prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glover 
rejected, I ſuppoſe, with diſdain the legacy, and 
. devolved the whole work upon Mallet; who 
had from the late duke of Marlborough a pen- 
ſion to promote his induſtry, and who talked 


of the diſcoveries which he made; but left 


not, when he bd; 15 hiſtorical labours be- 
* him. Shan \< 4 


While he was in the Prince's ſervice he RY 
liſhed Myfapha, with a Prologue by Thomſon, 
not mean, but far inferior to that which he 
had received from Mallet for Agamemnon. The 
Epilogue, ſaid to be written by a friend, was 
compoſed in haſte by Mallet, in the place of 
one promiſed, which was never given. This 


tragedy x 
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tragedy was dedicated to the Prince his maſ- 
ter. It was acted at Drury-Lane in 1739, 
and was well received, but was never W 


ada 1740, be produced, as ** been already 
mentioned, the 25 ue of Aﬀred, in FOE 
on with TINT. 


er a hls i afdieenide Na os: at RY 
After a long interval, his next work was Amyn- 
tor and Theodora ( (x 547), a long ſtory i in blank 
_ verſe; in which it cannot be denied that there 
is copiouſneſs and elegance of language, vigour 
of ſentiment, and imagery well adapted to take 
poſſeſſion of the fancy. But it is blank verſe. 
The firſt ſale was not © ny ne it is now loſt 
un als N 


Mallet, by addreſs or GW 1 ty 
his dependance on the Prince, found his way 
to Bolingbroke ; a man whoſe pride and petu- 
lanee ade: his kindneſs difficult to gain, or 
keep, and whom Mallet was content ta court 
by an act, which, I hope, was unwillingly per- 
formed. When it was found that Pope had 
_ clandeſtinely printed an unauthoriſed number 
of the pamphlet called the Patriot King, Boling- 
broke, in a fit of uſeleſs fury, reſolved to blaſt 
his memory, and employed Mallet (1747) as 
the executioner of his vengeance. Mallet had 
not virtue, or had not ſpirit, to refuſe the office; 

and 
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and was rewarded; not long after, with the le- 
gary of lord. cee Vans + | 

1 of the political pieces had been writ- 
ten during the oppoſition to Walpole, and 
given to Franklin, as he ſuppofed, in perpetui- 
ty. Theſe, among the reſt, were claimed by 
the will. The queſtion was referred to arbi- 
trators; but when they decided againſt Mallet, 
he refuſed to yield to the award; and by the 
help of Millar the bookſeller publiſhed all that 
he could find, but with ain very much be- 
e en eln Bei nc g 5 


In 1753 his wake of Ba was g acted | 
at Drury-Lane, and his tragedy. of Elvira in 
1763; in which year he was appointed keeper 
of the book of Entries for tory in 1 _ of 
| ROO 1 


— 


In the beginning of the. laſt v war 1 the 
nation was, exaſperated. by ill ſacceſs, he was 
employed to turn the publick vengeance upon 
Byng, and wrote a letter of accuſation under 
the character of a Plain Man, The paper was 
with great induſtry circulated and diſperſed; 
and he for his ſeaſonable intervention had a 
conſiderable penſion, beſtowed . l eee 
he retained, to his death. 555 | 


. 8 


Towards the end of his life he went with 
bis wife to France; but after a While, finding 
his health declining, he returned alone to ene 
* wanted April Ss: item 


* was u 9 and by 5 feſt wiſe 
had ſeveral children. One daughter, wha mar- 
ried an Italian of rank named Cileſia, wrote a 
| tragedy called Almida, which was acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane. His ſecond wife was the daughter of 
a nobleman's ſteward, who had a conſiderable 
fortune, which ſhe took care to retain in her 
own hands. 


His ſtature was diminutive, but he was re- 
gularly formed; his appearance, till he grew 
corpulent, was agreeable, and he ſuffered it to 
want no recommendation that dreſs could give 
it. His converſation was elegant and eaſy. 
The reſt of his character may, without injury 
to his memory, ſink into ſilence. 


As a writer, he cannot be placed in any 
high claſs. There is no ſpecies of compoſition 
in which he was eminent. His Dramas had 
their day, a ſhort day, and are forgotten : his 
blank verſe ſeems to my ear the echo of Thom- 
ſon. His Life of Bacon is known as it is ap- 
pended to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer 
mentioned. His works are ſuch as a writer, 
buſtling in the world, ſhewing himſelf in pub- 

lick, 
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lick, and emerging occaſionally from time to 


time into notice, might keep alive by his per- 


ſonal influence; but which, conveying little 
information, and giving no great pleaſure, muſt 
ſoon give way, as the ſucceſſion of things pro- 
duces new topicks of 8 and other 
ones of IST" ; 
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W :iLLIAM SHENSTONE, the ſon 
of Thomas Shenſtone and Anne Pen, was 
born in November 1714, at the Leaſowes in 
Hales-Owen, one of thoſe inſulated diſtricts 
which, in the diviſion of the kingdom, was 
appended, for ſome reaſon not now diſcover- 
able, to a diſtant county; and which, though 
ſurrounded. by Warwickſhire and W — 
ſhire, belongs to Shropſhire, though perhaps 
thang miles diſtant from any other part * it. 


He Lad to read of an old Feng ah 
his poem of the School-miſtreſs has delivered to 
. poſterity ; and ſoon received ſuch delight from 
books, that he was always calling for new en- 
tertainment, and expected that when any of 

the family went to market a new book ſhould 
be brought him, which, when it came, was in 
fondneſs carried to bed and laid by him. It 
is ſaid, that when his requeſt had been ne- 
glected, his mother wrapped up a piece of 


wood 
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wood of the ſame form, and pacified him for 
the night. 


As he grew older, he went for a while to 
the Grammar-ſchool in Hales-Owen, and was 
placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an 
eminent ſchool-maſter at Solihul, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his 
progreſs. 


When he was young (June 1724) he was de- 
prived of his father, and ſoon after (Auguſt 
1726) of his grandfather; and was, with his 
brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left 
to the | N _ iis dere Who ee 
it 

ene best hy ans in 1 * to Pem- 
broke-College in Oxford, a aN whick for 
half a century has been eminent for "Engliſh 
poetry and elegant literature. Here it appears 
that he found delight and advantage; for he 
continued his name there ten years, though he 
took no degree. After the firſt four years he 
put on the Civilian's gon; but without ſhew- 
ing any intention to engage in the profeſ- 


„ 


VFC ANG mi Hoogooud 5 
About the time when he went to Oxford, 
the death of his grandmother devolved his af- 
fairs to the care of the reverend Mr. Dolman 

7 of 


= 
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of Brome in Staffordſhire, whoſe attention he 
* mentioned with: Ie: 


At Oxford he employed bimſelf v upon 9 
lich poetry; and in 1737 F a mall 
ann without his name. 


He um for a time l W to ac- 
quaint himſelf with life; and was ſometimes at 
London, ſometimes at Bath, or any other 
place of publick refort; but he did not forget 
his poetry. He publiſhed in 1740 his Judge- 
ment of Hercules, addreſſed to Mr. Lyttelton, 
whoſe intereſt he ſupported with great warmth 


at an election: this was two years pers 
n by the uma nh | 


5 / Me; | Dolman, to whoſe care 15 was dect 
ed for his caſe and leiſure, died in 1745, and 
the eare of his own fortune now fell upon him. 
He tried to eſcape-it a while, and lived at his 
houſe with his tenants, who were diſtantly re- 
lated; but finding that imperfect poſſeſſion in- 
convenient, he took the eſtate into 
his own hands, more to the improvement 
of its ne, n ties: ene 11 1 its 0. 


. began his | gelebt in 0 W 
450 his ambition of rural elegance: he began 
from 
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from this time to point his proſpects, to diver- 
ſify his ſurface, to entangle his walks, and to 
wind his waters; which he did with ſuch 
judgement and ſuch fancy, as made his little 
domain the envy of the great, and the admi- 
ration of the ſkilful; a place to be viſited by 
travellers, and copied by deſigners. Whether 
to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to 
place a bench at every turn where there is an 
object to catch the view; to make water run 

where it will be heard, or to ſtagnate where it 
will be ſeen; to leave intervals where the eye 
will be pleaſed, and to thicken the plantation 
where there is ſomething to be hidden, de- 


mands any great powers of mind, I will not 


enquire; perhaps a ſullen and ſurly ſpeculator 
may think ſuch performances rather the ſport 
than the huſineſs of human reaſon. But it 
muſt be at leaſt confeſſed, that to embelliſh 
the form of Nature is an innocent amuſement 3 
and ſome praiſe muſt be allowed by the moſt 
ſupercilious obſerver to him, - who does beſt 
what mach. ae, are ere da. * 8 


"This, praiſe. was thai: 0 of Shenſtone; 
but, like all other modes + felicity, it was not 
enjoyed without its abatements. Lyttelton 
was an. . and his rival, whoſe empire, 
| fl J 177 ſpacious | 
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ſpacious and opulent, looked with diſdain on 
the petty State that appeared behind it. For a 
while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that was 
trying to make himſelf admired ; but when by 
degrees the Leaſowes forced themſelves into 
notice, they took care to defeat the curioſity 
which they could not ſuppreſs, by conduQ- 
ing their viſitants perverſely to inconvenient 
points of view, and introducing them at the 
wrong end of a walk to detect a deception; 
injuries of which Shenſtone would heavily com- 
plain. Where there is emulation there will be 


vanity, and where there is vanity there will 
be folly. 


"The pleiſurs:of Senft wes Aid 
eye ; he valued what he valued merely for its 
looks; nothing raiſed his indignation more 


than to aſk if there were any ſhes in his wa- 
ter, = | 


His houſe was mean, and he did not im- 
prove it ; his care was of his grounds. When 
he came home from his walks he might find 
his floors flooded by a ſhower through the 
broken roof; but could pore no —_— * 
its reparation. 5 = 


In 
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In time his expences brought clamours about 
Kaen that overpowered the lamb's bleat and 
the linnet's ſong; and his groves were haunt- 
ed by beings, very different from fawns and 
fairies. He ſpent his eſtate in adorning it, and 
His death was probably haſtened by his anxie- 
ties. He was a lamp that ſpent its oil in blaz- 
ing. It is ſaid, that if he had lived a little 
longer he would have been aſſiſted by a pen- 
ſion: ſuch bounty could not bave been ever 
more properly beſtowed; but that it was ever 
aſked is not certain; it is tos: certain that dt 


never nn 


He died at the 1 of a petri 
fever, about five on Friday morning, Fe- 
bruary 11, 1763; and was buried by the ſide 
of his brother in the wee n of —_—_ 


Owen. 


| He was never married, though he wie 
have obtained the lady, whoeyer ſhe was, to 
whom his Paſtoral Ballad was addreſſed. He 
is repreſented by his friend Dodſley as a man 
of great tenderneſs and generoſity, kind to all 
that were within his influence; but, if once 
.offended, not eaſily appeaſed; inattentive to 
ceconomy,. and careleſs of his expences; in his 
perſon larger than the middle ſize, with ſome- 
ug clumſy in his form; very negligent of his 


cloaths, 
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cloaths, and remarkable for wearing his grey 

hair in a particular manner; for he held that 
the faſhion was no rule of dreſs, and that 
every man was to ſuit his appearance to his 


, W 


His Wink was not very e nor 
his curioſity active; he had no value for thoſe 
parts of werf f hogs * had at t 
e 


His "op was anus; Fr any crime; the 
ee Feſſy, which has been ſuppoſed to re- 
late an unfortunate and criminal amour of his 
own, was known by his friends to have been 


ſuggeſted by the ſtory of 9 —— in 
cb Pamela. 


| What Gray thought of 1 his N Sik 
the peruſal of his Letters, was this: 


J have read too an octavo volume of Shen- 

« ſtone's Letters. Poor man! he was always 
„ wiſhing for money, for fame, and other diſ- 
< tintions; and his whole philoſophy conſiſt- 
* ed in living againſt his will in retirement, 
“and in a place which his taſte had adorned; 
but which he only enjoyed when people of 
note came to ſee and commend it: his cor- 
* reſpondence | is about nothing elſe but this 
place 
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place and his own writings, with two or 


three paring a wei who wrote 
% ne _ | 


His a of a, . 4 hat: 
lads, humorous __ and moral _ 


"Mis cotoejtion oft an 13 be has in his 
Preface very judiciouſly and diſcriminately ex- 
plained. It is, according to his account, the 
effuſion of a contemplative mind, ſometimes 
plaintive, and always ſerious, and therefore 
ſuperior to the glitter of ſlight ornaments. His 
compoſitions ſuit not ill to this deſcription. 
His topicks of praiſe are the domeſtick virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and ſimple; but, 
wanting combination, they want variety. The 
peace of ſolitude, the innocence of inactivity, 
and the unenvied ſecurity of an humble ſta- 
tion, can fill but a few pages. That of which 
the eſſence is uniformity will be ſoon deſcribed. 
His Elegies have therefore too much reſem- 
blance * other. 105 {4 


The Hep are antes Sucks as s Blepy 1 re- 
quires, ſmooth and eaſy; but to this praiſe his 
claim is not conſtant: his diction is often harſh, 
improper, and affected; his words ill-coined, 
or 3 and his phraſe gow. op, in- 

verted- 


* 
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The Lyrick Poems are almoſt all of the 
light and airy kind, ſuch as trip lightly and 
nimbly along, without the load of any weighty 
meaning. From theſe, however, Rural Ele- 
gance has ſome right to be excepted. I once 
heard it praiſed by a very learned lady; and 
though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts 
_ diffuſed with too much verboſity, yet it cannot 
be denied to contain both philoſophical gw 
ment and IAG ſpirit. 


Of the * I cannot think any sien 
the Skylark pleaſes me beſt, which has 
however more of 1 e er than of the 
ons. 


But ths four 8 ak his Pateral Ballad 
demand particular notice. I cannot but re- 
gret that it is paſtoral; an intelligent reader, 
acquainted with the ſcenes of real life, 
ſickens at the mention of the crook, the pipe, 
the /heep, and the kids, which it is not ne- 
ceſſary to bring forward to notice, for the 
poet's art is ſelection, and he ought to ſhew 
the beauties without the groſſneſs of the 
country life. His ſtanza ſeems to have been 

choſen in imitation hs . 8 Deſpairing 
ns fog E OG! 


. 
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In the firſt part are two paſſages, to which 
if any mind denies its ſympathy, it has no 
_ acquaintance with love or nature: 


1 priz'd every ky that went FRO | 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before, 
But now they are paſt, and I ſigh, 

And I grieve that I priz d them no more. 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forgo, 
What anguiſh I felt in my heart! 

Yet I thought—but it might not be ſo,” ig 
Tas with you that the law me > depart. 


She gaz 'd, as I Gavel 1 
My path I could hardly diſcern; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I — that ſne bade me return. 


In the ſecond this paſſage has its prettineſs, 
though it be not _ to the ener! · 
1 have und out a Sift for my ſir? | 
T have found where the wood-pi geons oth 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will ſay twas a barbarous deed: 
For he ne'er could be true, ſhe'averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall From her tongue. * 


In 
* 
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In the third he mentions the common places | 
of amorous poetry with ſome addreſs; 


'Tis bi with mock paſſion to glow; 

_  *Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 

How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 

And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold: 

How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 

How they vary their accents in vain, 
_ at her triumphs, and die, 


In the fourth. J find nothing better than this 
natural ſtrain of Hope : 


Alas! from the day that we met; 
What hope of an end to my woes? 
When [ cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe. 
vet Time may diminiſh the pain: 
The flower, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which [ rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may | have comfort for me. 


A 1 3 are by their 2 exempted | 
from the ſeverities of criticiſm; yet it 
may be remarked, in a few words, that his 
humour is ſometimes. groſs, . and. ſeldom 
e : | _— 
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Of the Moral Poems the firſt is the Choice 
of Hercules, from Xenophon. The numbers 
are ſmooth, the diction elegant, and the 
thoughts juſt; but ſomething of vigour per- 
haps is ſtill to be wiſhed, which it might 
have had by brevity and compreſſion. - His 
Fate of Delicacy has an airy gaiety, but not 
a very pointed general moral. His blank 
verſes, thoſe that can read them may pro- 
bably find to be like the blank verſes of 
his neighbours. Love and Honour is derived 
from the old ballad, Did you not hear ofga Spa- 
1b Lady wiſh it * unh t to wiſh it 


were in rhyme. 


The School-miftreſs, of which 1 knowm not 
what claim it has to ſtand among the Mo- 
ral Works, is ſurely the moſt pleaſing of 
Shenſtone's performances. The adoption of 
a particular ſtile, in light and ſhort compo- 
ſitions, contributes much to the increaſe of 
pleaſure: we are entertained at once with 
two imitations, of nature in the ſentiments, 
of the original author in the ſtile, and be- 
tween them the mind i is "Ong in perpetual em- 
ployment. 1 55 | 


The e sechs of Sben⸗ 
ſtone is eaſineſs and ſimplicity; his general 
defect is want of comprehenſion and va- 

4 riety. 


* 
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riety. Had his mind been better ſtored with 
knowledge, whether he could have been 


great, I know not; he could certainly have 
been agreeable. 


— 


— + 


I 


a — — 
— ——— — — 


 AKENSTIREE 
M ax AKENSIDE was born on the 
ninth of November, 1721, at Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. His father, Mark, was a butcher of 
the Preſbyterian ſet; his mother's name was 
Mary Lentil, He received the fitſt part 
of his education at the grammar-ſchool of 
Newcaſtle; and was afterwards inſtructed 


by Mr. Wilſon, who kept a private - aca- 
demy. 


At the age of eighteen he was ſent to 
Edinburgh, that he might qualify himſelf for 
the office of a diſſenting miniſter, and receiv- 
ed ſome aſſiſtance from the fund which the 
Diſſenters employ in educating young men of 
ſcanty fortune. But a wider view of the 
world opened other ſcenes, and prompted 

other hopes: he determined to ſtudy phyſic, 
and repaid that contribution, which, being re- 
_ ceived for à different putpole, he juſtly thought 
it diſhoqourable to retain, 

Whether, 
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Whether, when he reſolved not to be a ac. 
ſenting miniſter, he ceaſed to be a Diſſenter, 
I know not. He certainly retained an unne- 

ceſſary and outrageous zeal for what he called 

and thought liberty; a zeal which ſometimes 
_ diſguiſes from the world, and not rarely from 
the mind which it poſſeſſes, an envious deſire 
of plandering wealth or degrading greatneſs ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is inno- 
vation and anarchy, an impetuous eagerneſs 
to ſubvert and confound, with very lane care 
what ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 


Akenſide was one of thoſe poets who have 
felt very early the motions of genius, and one 
of thoſe ſtudents who have very early ſtored 
their memories with ſentiments and images. 
Many of his performances were produced in 
his youth; and his greateſt work, The Nlea- 


ſures of Imagination, appeared in 1744. J have 
heard Dodſley, by whom it was publiſhed, re- 
late, that when the copy was offered him, the 
price demanded for it, which was an hundred 
and twenty pounds, being ſuch as he was not 
inclined to give precipitately, he carried the 
work to Pope, who, having looked into it, ad- 
viſed him not to make a niggardly offer; * 
this Was 10 every-day writer. 


4d In 8741 n Leyden, in purſuit 7 
medical knowledge; and three years after- 
. wards 
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wards (May 16, 1744) became doctor of phy- 
ſick, having, according to the cuſtom of the 
Dutch Univerſities, publiſhed a theſis, or diſ- 
ſertation. The ſubject which he choſe was 
the Original and Growth of the Human Fætus; 
in which he is ſaid to have departed, with 
great judgement, from the opinion then eſta- 
bliſhed, and to have delivered that which has 
been ſince confirmed and received. 


Akenſide was a young man, warm with 
every notion that by nature or accident had 
been connected with the ſound of liberty, and 
by an excentricity which ſuch diſpoſitions do 
not eaſily avoid, a lover of contradiction, and 
no friend to any thing eſtabliſned. He adopt- 
ed Shafteſbury's fooliſh aſſertion of the efficacy 
of ridicule 'for the diſcovery of truth. For this 
he was attacked by Warburton, and defended 
by Dyſon : Warburton afterwards reprinted his 


remarks at the end of bis dedication to the 
F recthinkers. 


The reſult of all the arguments which have 
been produced in a long and eager diſcuſſion 
of this idle queſtion, may be eaſily collected. 
If ridicule be applied to any poſition as the 
teſt of truth, it will then become a queſtion 
whether ſuch ridicule be juſt; and this can 
only be decided by the application of truth, as 
the teſt of ridicule. Two men, fearing, one 1 
re 
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real and the other a fancied danger, will be for 
a while equally expoſed to the inevitable con- 
ſequences of cowardice, contemptuous cenſure, 
and ludicrous repreſentation ; and the true ſtate 
of both caſes muſt be known, before it can be 

decided whoſe terror is rational, and whoſe is 
ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and who to be 
deſpiſed. 


In the reviſal of his poem, which he died 
before he had finiſhed, he omitted the lines 
which had given occaſion. to Watburton's ob- 
_—__ 


He publiſned, ſoon after his return from 
Leyden (1745), his firſt collection of odes; 

and was impelled by his rage of patriotiſm to 
write a very acrimonious epiſtle to Pulteney, 
whom he ſtigmatizes, under the name of — 
as the betrayer of his country. 


Being now to live by his profeſſion, he firſt 
commenced phyſician at Northampton, where 
Dr. Stonehouſe then practiſed, with ſuch repu- 
tation and ſucceſs, that a ſtranger was not 


likely to gain ground upon him. Akenſide 


tried the conteſt awhile; and, having deafened 
the place with clamours for liberty, removed 
to Hampſtead, where he reſided more than two 
years, and then fixed himſelf in London, the 
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proper place for a man of accompliſhments 
like his. 


At London he was known as a poet, but 
was ſtill to make his way as a phyſician; and 
would perhaps have been reduced to great exi- 
gencies, but that Mr. Dyſon, with an ardour of 
_ friendſhip that has not many examples, allow- 

ed him three hundred pounds a year. Thus 
ſupported, he advanced gradually in medical 
reputation, but never attained any great ex- 
tent of Practice, or eminence of popularity. A 
phyſician in a great city ſeems to be the mere 
plaything of Fortune; his degree of reputation 
is, for the moſt part, totally caſual: they that 
employ him, know not his excellence; they that 
reject him, know not his deficience. By an 
acute obſerver, who had looked on the tranſac- 
tions of the medical world for half a century, a 
very curious book might be written on the 


Fortune of Phyſicians. 


Akenſide appears not to have been wanting 
to his own ſucceſs : he placed himſelf in view 
by all the common methods; he became a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society; he obtained a degree 
at Cambridge, and was admitted into the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians; he wrote little poetry, but 
publiſhed, from time to time, medical eſſays 
and obſervations; he became phyſician to St. 
ROME 8 Hoſpital; having read the Gulſtonian 


Lectures 
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Lectures in Anatomy, he began to give, for 
the Cronian Lecture, a hiſtory of the revival of 
Learning, from which he ſoon deſiſted; and, 
in converſation, he very eagerly forced himſelf 
into notice by an ambitious oſtentation of ele- 
gance and literature. 


His Diſcourſe on the Dyſentery (1764) was 
conſidered as a very conſpicuous ſpecimen of 
Latinity, which entitled him to the ſame height 
of place among the ſcholars as he poſſeſſed be- 
fore among the wits; and he * perhaps 
have riſen to a greater elevation of character, 
but that his ſtudies were ended with his life, 
by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in the: forty- 
ninth year of his age. 5 


AKE N- 
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8. 


AKENSIDE is to be conſidered as a 
didactick and lyrick poet. His great work is 
the Pleaſures of Imagination; a performance 
which, publiſhed, as it was, at the age of 
twenty-three, raiſed expectations which were 
not afterwards very - amply ſatisfied, It has 
undoubtedly a juſt claim to very particular no- 
tice, as an example of great felicity of ge- 
nius, and uncommon amplitude of acquiſiti- 
ons, of a young mind ſtored with images, and 
much exerciſed in combining and comparing 
them. 


5 With the philoſophical or religious tenets of 
the author I have nothing to do; my buſineſs 
is with his poetry. The ſubject is well-choſen, 
as it includes all images that can ſtrike or 
pleaſe, and thus compriſes every ſpecies of 
poetical delight. The only difficulty is in the 
choice of examples and illuſtrations, and it is 
not eaſy in ſuch exuberance of matter to find 
the middle point between penury and ſatiety. 
The parts ſeem. artificially diſpoſed, with ſuf- 
| ficient coherence, ſo as that they cannot change 


their Ow. without 1 OO to the ach de- 
ſign. | | 


His: images are 23 with ſuch luxuri- 
ance of expreſſion, that _ are hidden, like 
| Butler 3 
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Butler's Moon, by a Veil of Light; they are 
forms fantaſtically loſt under ſuperfluity of 
dreſs. Pars minima eft ipſa Puella ſui. The 
words are multiplied till the ſenſe is hardly 
perceived; attention deſerts the mind, and ſet- 
tles in the ear. The reader wanders through 
the gay diffuſion ſometimes amazed, and 
fometimes delighted ; but, after many turn- 
ings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he 
went in. He remarked little, and laid hold on 
nothing. | 


Io his verſification juſtice requires that 
praiſe ſhould not be denied. In the general 
fabrication of his lines he is perhaps ſu perior 
to any other writer of blank verſe; his flow is 
ſmooth, and his pauſes are muſical; but the 
concatenation of his verſes is commonly too 
long continued, and the full cloſe does not re- 
cur with ſufficient frequency.” The ſenſe is 
carried on through a long intertexture of com- 
plicated clauſes, and as re is 92 6p 
ed, ee is remembered. 14 


The rem pen which! Blank 5050 affords 
from the neceſſity of cloſing the ſenſe with the 
couplet, betrays luxuriant and active minds 

into ſuch indulgence, that they pile image up- 
on image, ornament upon ornament, and are 
not eaſily perſuaded to cloſe. the ſenſe at 
all. 8 verſe will therefore, I fear, be 
too 


* 
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too often found in deſcription exuberant, 


in argument loquacious, and in narration tire- 
ſome. 


His diction is certainly ſo far poetical as it 
is not proſaick, and ſo far valuable as it is not 
common. He is to be commended as having 
fewer artifices of diſguſt than moſt of his bre- 
thren of the blank ſong. He rarely either re- 
calls old phraſes or twiſts his metre into harſh 
inverſions. The ſenſe however of his words is 
Nrained; when he views ; the Ganges from Al- 
pine beights ; that is, from mountains like the 
Alps. And the pedant ſurely intrudes, but 
when was blank verſe without pedantry ? when 
he tells how Planets abſolye the 12555 round of 
Thad, fc Side tt 05277 VIP Bl 


It is generally known to the readers of poe- 

try that he intended to reviſe and augment 
this work, but died before he had completed 
his deſign. The reformed work as he left it, 
and the addition which he had made, are very 
properly retained in the new collection. He 
ſeems to have ſomewhat contracted his diffu- 


| ſion ; but I know not whether he has gained 


in cloſeneſs what he has loſt in ſplendor. In 


the ITE books the "2 F Solon is too 
long. en 


His 


1 , 
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His other poems are now to be contilered ; ; 
lon: a ſhort conſideration will diſpatch them. 
It is not eaſy to gueſs why he addicted himſelf 
ſo diligently to lyrick poetry, having neither 
the eaſe: and airineſs of the lighter, nor the 
vehemence and elevation of the grander ode. 
When he lays his ill-fated hand upon his harp; 
his former powers ſeem to deſert him; he has 
no longer his luxuriance of expreſſion, nor va- 
riety of images. His thoughts are cold, and 
his words inelegant. Yet ſuch was his love of 
lyricks, that, having written, with great vi- 
Four and poignancy his Epiſtle to Curio, he 
transformed it afterwards into an ode diſgrace- 
Ful only to its author. 


of his odes 9 favourable can be ſaid; 
the ſentiments commonly want force, nature, 
or novelty ; the diction is ſometimes harſh and 
uncouth, the ſtanzas ill-conſtructed and un- 
pleaſant, and the rhymes diſſonant, or un- 
{kilfully diſpoſed, too diſtant from each other, 
or arranged with too, little regard to eſtabliſn- 
ed uſe, and therefore perplexing to the ear, 


which in a ſhort compoſition has not time to 
GOT. | familiar with an inn 


To examine ſuch was fiogly,-< can- 
not be required; they have doubtleſs bright- 
er _ darker parts: but when they are 


Once 
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once found to be generally dull, all further 
labour may be ſpared; for to what uſe can 
the work be criticiſed that will not be 


read ? 


Vor. III. — 


L VT TIE 


GEORGE LYTTEL TON, the fon of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worceſter- 
ſhire, was born in 1709. He was educated at 

Eaton, where he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, 
that his exerciſes were cn e as models 
to his booten 


From Eaton he went to Chriſt-church, 

where he retained the ſame reputation of ſu- 
periority, and diſplayed his abilities to the poſe 
lick in a . on Ruenein. | 

He was a very a writer, both in verſe 
and proſe. His Progreſs of Love, and his Fer- 
fan Letters, were both written when he was 
very young; and, indeed, the character of a 
young man is very viſible in both. The 
Verſes cant of ſnepherds and flocks, and crooks 
dreſſed with flowers; and the Letters have 
2 of that indiſtinct and headſtrong ar- 


2 2 dour 
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dour for liberty which a man of genius always 
catches when he enters the world, and always 
. ſuffers to cool as he paſſes forward. 


He ſtaid not long at Oxford; for in 1728 
he began his travels, and ſaw France and Ita- 
ly. When he returned he obtained a ſeat in 
parliament, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
among the moſt eager opponents of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, though his father, who was one 
of the Admiralty, Nane voted with the 
Court, 


For many years the name oy" George Lyt- 
telton was ſeen in every account of every 
debate in the Houſe of Commons. He op- 
poſed the ſtanding army; he oppoſed the 
exciſe; he ſupported the motion for petition- 
ing the King to remove Walpole. His zeal 
was conſidered by the courtiers not only as 
violent, but as acrimonious and malignant; and 
when Walpole was at lgaſt driven from his 
places, every effort was made by his friends, 
and many friends he had, to exclude Lyttelton 
from the Secret Committee. 


The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven 
from St. James's, kept a ſeparate court, and 
opened his arms to the opponents of the mi- 
niſtry. Mr. Lyttelton was made his ſecreta- 
__ SO OL TY, 
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= and was ſuppoſed to have great influence 


in the direction of his conduct. He perſuad- 


ed his. maſter, whoſe buſineſs it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his cha- 
rater by patronage. Mallet was made un- 
 der-ſecretary, and Thomſon had a penſion. 
| For Thomſon, Lyttelton always retained his 

kindneſs, and was able at laſt to * him 
at caſe. 


Moore courted his favour by an apologetical 

poem, called The Trial of Selim, for which he 
was paid with kind words, which, as is com- 
mon, raiſed great hopes, that at laſt were * 
appointed. 


Lyttelton now ſtood in the firſt rank of op- 
poſition; and Pope, who was incited, it is not 
eaſy to ſay how, to increaſe the clamour 
againſt the miniſtry, commended him among 
the other patriots. This drew upon him the 
reproaches of Fox, who, in the houſe imput- 
ed to him as a crime his intimacy with a 
lampooner ſo unjuſt and lieentious. Lyt- 
telton ſupported his friend, and replied, 
that he thought it an honour to be re- 
ceived into the ee of ſo grand a 


- yh 
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' 
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While he was thus conſpicuous, he married 


_ (1743) Miſs Lucy Forteſcue of Devonſhire, 
by whom he had a ſon, the late Lord Lyttel- 


ton, and two daughters, and with whom he 
appears to have lived in the higheſt degree of 


connubial felicity: but human pleaſures are 


ſhort ; ſhe died in childbed about five years af- 
terwards, and he ſolaced his grief by writing a 
long poem to her memory. : 


He did not however condemn himſelf to 
perpetual ſolitude and ſorrow; for, after a 
while, he was content to feek happineſs again 
by a ſecond marriage with the daughter of Sir 
Robert Rich; but the experiment was unſuc- 
a 


At beck hues: a as ſtru 15 Walpole 
gave way, and honour and profit were diſtri- 
buted among his conquerors. Lyttelton was 
made (1744) one of the Lords of the Treaſu- 

; and from that time was engaged in ſup⸗ 


porting the ſchemes of the ae e 


Politicks did fot; however; 40 wie: engage - 
him as to withhold his thoughts from things of 
more importance. He had, in the pride of ju- 


venile confidence, with the help of corrupt 
converſation, entertained doubts of the truth 


of Chriſtianity ; but he thought the time now 
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come when it was no longer fit to doubt or 
believe by chance, and applied himſelf ſeri- 
ouſly to the great queſtion. His ſtudies, be- 
ing honeſt, ended in conviction. He found 
that religion was true, and what he had learned 
he endeayoured to teach (1947), by Obſervati- 
ons on the Converſion of St. Paul; a treatiſe to 
which infidelity has never been able to fabri- 
cate a ſpecious anſwer. This book his father 
had the happineſs of ſeeing, and expreſſed his 

pleaſure in a letter Weh doſeryes to be inſerted. 


BY — read your 2 treatiſe with in- 
« finite pleaſure and ſatisfaction. The ſtile is 
fine and clear, the arguments cloſe; cogent; 
« and irreſiſtible. May the King of kings, 
« whoſe glorious cauſe you have fo well defend- 
4 ed, reward your pious labours; and grant that 
& 1 may be found worthy through the merits 

« of Jeſus Chriſt, to be an-eye-witneſs. of that 
« happineſs which I don't doubt he will boun- 
« tifully beſtow upon you. In the mean time, 
I ſhall never ceaſe glorifying God for having 
« * endowell you with; ſuch: uſeful talents, and 

* giving me ſo Rag a ſon.., 

Four affectionate Lathes. 

„ © THoMAs Loroza von 


* + {6 4. 4 4 Wa +» 


A few years we” 1951), by the death 
of his father, he inherited a baronet's title with 


a large 


. ——K4„—2 l. 
* 
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a large eſtate, which, though perhaps he did 
not augment, he was careful to adorn, by a 
houſe” of great elegance and expence, and by 
great a attention to 815 decoration of his Park. 


As be i his exertions in patliament, 
he was gradually advancing his claim to profit 
and preferment; and accordingly was made in 
time (1754) cofferer and privy counſellor : this 
place he exchanged next year for the great of- 
fice of chancellor of the Exchequer ; an office, 
however, that required ſome 4 
which he 7285 n himſelf to ank. | 
20 The year after, his curioſity. la lan into 
Wales; of which he has given an account, per- 
haps rather with too much affeQation of delight, 
to Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had 
conceived an opinion'more fayourable. than he 
ſeems to have deſeryed, and whom, having 
once eſpouſed his intereſt and fame, he never 
was perſuaded to diſowyn. Bower, whatever 
was his character, dice Eck abilities; attacked 
as he was by an univeffal outcry, and that out- 
cry, as it ſeems, the echo of truth, he kept 
his ground; at laſt, when his defences began to 
fail him, he ſallied out upon his adverſaries, and 


his adverſaries * 
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About this time Lyttelton publiſhed his 
W of the Dead, which were very ea- 
gerly read, though the production rather, as 
it ſeems, - of leifure than of ſtudy, rather ef- 
fuſions than compoſitions. The names of 
his perſons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their converſation ; and when they 
have met, they too often part without con- 


cluſion. He has copied Fenelon more than 
Fonzenelle. 


When they were - firſ oubliſhed 997 were 
kindly commended by the Critical Reviewers; 
and poor Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, 
returned his acknowledgements in a note 
which I have read; acknowledgements either 
for flattery or juſtice. 


When, in the latter tk of th laſt reign, - 
the inauſpicious commencement of the war 
made the diſſolution of the miniſtry unavoida- 
ble, Sir George Lyttelton, loſing his employ- 
ment, with the reſt, was recompenſed with a 
peerage; and reſted from political turbulence 
in the Houſe of Lords. 


His laſt literary production was his Hiftory 
of Henry the Second, elaborated by the ſearches 
and deliberations of twenty years, and pub- 

| liſhed 
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liſhed with ſuch anxiety as only vanity can 
dictate. by HE I 


The flory of this a i Is remark- 
able. The whole work was printed twice 
over, a great part of it three times, and many 
ſheets. four or five times. The bookſellers 
paid for the firſt impreſſion ; but the charges 
and repeated operations of the Preſs were at 
the expence of the author, whoſe ambitious 
accuracy is known to have coſt him at leaſt a 
thouſand pounds. He began to print in 1755. 
Three volumes appeared in 1764, a ſecond edi- 


tion of them in 1767, a third edition in 1768, 
and the concluſion 1 17 %% 


Andrew Reid, a man not without conſi. 
derable abilities, and not unacquainted with 
letters or with life, undertook to perſuade 
Lyttelton, as he had perſuaded himſelf, that 
he was maſter of the ſecret of punQuation ; 
and, as fear begets credulity, he was employ- 
ed, I know not at what price, to point the 
pages of Henry the Second. The book was at 
| Lift pointed and printed, and ſent into the 
world. Lyttleton took money for his copy, 

which, when he had paid the Pointer, he Þ 


probably gave the reſt away; ; for he d was 9 
NN to > the — | 


When 


* 
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When time brought the Hiſtory to a third 
edition, Reid was either dead or ditcarded; 
and the ſuperintendence of typography and 
punctuation was committed to a man origi- 
nally a comb- maker, but then known by the 
ſtile of Dr. Saunders. Something uncommon 
was probably expected, and ſomething un- 
common was at laſt done; for to the edition 
of Dr. Saunders is appended, what the world 
had hardly ſeen before, a liſt of errors of 
nineteen pages. 


But to politicks and literature there muſt 
be an end. Lord Lyttelton had never the 
appearance of a ſtrong or of a healthy man; 
he had a ſlender uncompacted frame, and a 
meagre face: he laſted however ſixty years, 
and then was ſeized with his laſt illneſs. Of 
his death a very affecting and inſtructive ac- 
count has been given by his phyſician, which 
will ſpate me the taſk of his moral cha- 
racter. 


On Sunday evening the ſymptoms of his 
* lordſhip's diſorder, which for a week paſt 
nad alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, 
e and his lordſhip believed himſelf to be a 
„dying man. From this time he fuffered by 
« reſtleſſneſs rather than pain; and though 
his nerves were apparently much fluttered, 

« his 


 MOCCELTON. 


his mental faculties never ſeemed ſtronger, 
« when he was . awake. 


5 His lordſhip? 8 bios! and EPO com- 
plaints ſeemed alone not equal to the expect- 
* ed mournful event; his long want of ſleep, 
« whether the conſequence of the irritation in 
© the bowels, or, which is more probable, of 
* cauſes of different kind, accounts for his 
< loſs of ſtrength, and for his death _ 1. 
2. . | 


£106 Though his lordſhip wiſhed his approach- 
ing diſſolution not to be lingering, he waited 
< for it with reſignation. He ſaid, © It is a 
* folly, a keeping me in miſery, now to attempt 
* to prolong life; yet he was eaſily perſuaded, 
« for the ſatisfaction of others, to do or take 
* any thing thought proper for him. On Sa- 
«* turday he had been remarkably better, and 
ve were not without ſome hopes of his re- 
covery. 


« On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, 
< his lordſhip ſent for me, and ſaid he felt a 

great hurry, and wiſhed to have a little con- 
« verſation with me in order to divert it. He 
« then proceeded to open the fountain of 
that heart, from whence. goodneſs had ſo 
* yu flowed as from a copious ſpring. © Doc- 


on.” 
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« tor,” ſaid he, © you ſhall be my confeſſor: 
« when I firſt ſet out in the world, I had 
« friends who endeavoured to ſhake my belief 
in the Chriſtian religion. I ſaw difficulties 
« which ſtaggered me; but I kept my mind 
open to conviction, The evidences and 
e doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſtudied with atten- 
« tion, made me a moſt firm and perſuaded 
„ believer of the Chriſtian religion. I have 
% made it the rule of my life, and it is the 

„ground of my future hopes. I have erred 
and ſinned; but have repented, and never 

< jndulged any vicious habit. In politicks, and 
„ publick life, I have made public good the 
« rule of my conduct. I never gave counſels 
which I did not at the time think the beſt. 
] have ſeen that I was ſometimes in the 
« wrong, but I did not err deſignedly. I have 
« endeavoured, in private life, to do all the 
good in my power, and never for a moment 
could indulge malicious or unjuſt deſigns up- 
< on any perſon whatſoever.” 


At another time he ſaid, © I muſt leave my 
« ſoul in the fame ſtate it was in before this 
« illneſs; I find this a very inconvenient time 
4 for ſolicitude about any thing.“ 


On the evening, when the ſymptoms of 
6 death came on, he ſaid, 4 ſhall die; but it 


« will 


Pay 
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vill not be your fault.” When lord and lady 
Valentia came to ſee his lordſhip, he gave 
them his ſolemn benediction, and ſaid, © Be 
* good, be virtuous, my lord; you muſt come 
« to this“ Thus he continued giving his dy- 
< ing benediction to all around him. On Mon- 
day morning a lucid interval gave ſome ſmall 
hopes, but theſe vaniſhed in the evening; and 
he continued dying, but with very little un- 
% eaſineſs, till Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22, 
hen between ſeven and eight o'clock Ne ex- 
* pired, almoſt without a groan,” 


His lordſhip was buried at Hagley; and the 
following inſcription is cut an the fide of his 
lady's monument: 


2 This unadorned ſtone was placed here 
By the particular deſire and expreſs 
directions of the late Right Honourable. 
GEORGE Lord LYTTELTON. 
Who died Auguſt 22, 1773, aged 64. 


Lord Lyttelton's Poems are the works of a 
man of literature and judgement, devoting part 
of his time to vyerſification, They have no- 
thing to be deſpiſed, and little to be admired, 
Of his Progreſs of Love, it is ſufficient blame 
to ſay that it is paſtoral, His blank verſe in 
Blenheim has neither much force nor much 

elegance. 
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elegance. His little performances, whether 
Songs or Epigrams, are ſometimes ſpritely and 
ſometimes inſipid. His epiſtolary pieces have 
a ſmooth equability, which cannot much tire, 
becauſe they are ſhort, but which ſeldom ele- 
vates or ſurprizes. But from this cenſure ought 
to be excepted his Advice to Belinda, which, 
though for the moſt part written when he was 
very young, contains much truth and much 
prudence, very elegantly and vigorouſly ex- 
preſſed, and ſhews a mind attentive to life, 


and a power of poetry which cultivation might 
have raiſed to excellence, 
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G ILBERT WEST is one of the writers 

of whom I regret my inability to give a ſuffi- 
cient account ; the intelligence which my en- 
"quires have © obtained is en and ſcanty. 


He was ; hs ton of the jovetend Dr. Weſt; 
perhaps him who publiſhed Pindar at Oxford 
about the beginning of this century. His mother 
was ſiſter to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards 
Lord Cobham. His father, purpoſing to edu- 

cate him for the Church, ſent him firſt to Ea- 
ton, and afterwards to Oxford; but he was ſe- 
duced to a more airy mode af life, by a com- 
miſſion in a "JO of horſe procured: him * 
his uncle. 


He contimicd ſormet time in u the army; though 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he never ſunk 
into a mere ſoldier, nor ever loſt the love or 
much neglected the purſuit of learning; and 
afterwards, finding himſelf more inclined to 

J @ As civil 


. 
civil employment, he laid down his commiſſion, 
and engaged in buſineſs under the Lord Townſ- 


hend, then ſecretary of ſtate, with whom he 
attended the Kin 8 to Hanover. 


His hs to Lord Townſhend ended 
nothing but a nomination (May 1729) to 
be cletk=extraordinary of the Privy Council, 
which produced no immediate profit; for it 
only placed him in a tate of expectation and 
right of ſucceſſion, and it'was very hs before 
a vacancy. admitted bun to pat f | 


Soon Sfherwands he Sed and ſettled him- 
ſelf in a very pleaſant houſe at Wickham in 
Kent, where he devoted himſelf to learning, 
and to piety. Of his learning the new Collec- 
tion exhibits evidence, which would have been 
yet fuller if the diſſertations which accompany 
his verſion of Pindar had not been improperly 
omitted. Of his piety the influence has, [ 
hope, been extended far by his Other uations on 
the Reſurrection, publiſhed in 1947, for which 
the Univerſity of Oxford created him a Doctor 
of Laws by diploma (March 30, 1748); and 
perhaps it may not be without effec to tell, 

that he read prayers. every evening to his fa- 

mily. _ Craſhaw is now not the only maker of 
| verſes to whom. may be given the two venera- 
ble names of Poet and Saint. | 
He 


- 7 
* 
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He was very often viſited by Lyttelton and 

Pitt, who, when they were weary of faction 
and debates, uſed at Wickham to find books 
and quiet, a decent table, and literary con ver- 
ſation, There is at Wickham a walk made by 
Pitt; and, what is of far more importance, at 
Wickham, Lyttelton received that conviction 
which produced } his OY? on St. Paul. 


Mr. Weſt's income was not large; and his 
tient endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to 
obtain an augmentation. It is reported, that 
the education of the young prince was offered 
to him, but that he required a more extenſive 
power of ſuperintendence than 1 it was thought 
PR to allow him 5 


In time, GA his revenue was improv- 
ed; he lived to have one of the lucrative clerk- 
ſhips of the Privy Council (1752), and Mr. Pitt 
at laſt had it in his power to make him trea- 
ſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital. . 


He was now ſufficiently rich; but wealth 
came too late to be long enjoyed: nor could 
it ſecure him from the calamities of life; he 
loſt (1955) his only ſon; and the year after 
(March 26), a ſtroke of the palſy brought ta 
the grave one of the few poets to whom the 
grave needed not to be terrible, 


Aa 2 His 
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His poems are in the new Collection neither 
ſelected nor arranged as I ſhould have directed, 
had either the choice or the order fallen under 
my care or notice. His Hſtitution of the Gar- 
ter is improperly omitted; inſtead of the mock 
tragedy of Lucian, the verſion from Euripides, 
if both could not be inſerted, ſnould have been 
taken. Of the Initations of Spenſer, one was 
publiſhed before the verſion of Pindar, and 
ſhould theredobe have had the firſt place. 


Of his trandfuribas I have only compared 
the firſt Olympick Ode with the original, and 
found my expectation ſurpaſſed, both by its 
clegance and its exactneſs. He does not con- 
fine himſelf to his author's train of ſtanzas; 
for he ſaw that the difference of the languages 
required a different mode of verſification. The 
firſt ſtrophe is eminently happy; in the ſecond 
he has a little ſtrayed from Pindar's meaning, 
who ſays, :f thou, my ſoul, wiſheſt to ſpeak of 
games, look not in pry deſert ſky for a planet hotter 
than the ſun, nor ſhall we tell of nobler games than 
thoſe of Olympia. He is ſometimes too para- 
phraſtical. Pindar beſtows upon Hiero an epi- 
thet, which, in one word, ſignifies deligbting in 
herſes ; a word which, in the tranſlation, gene- 
rates theſe lines: 


Hiero's 
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Hiero's royal brows, whoſe care 
Tends the courſer's noble breed, 


Pleas'd to nurſe the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful ſeed. 


Pindar ſays of Pelops that he came alone i in the 
dark to the White Sea; and Weſt, 


Near the billow=beateti fide 
Of the foam-beſilver'd main, 
Darkling, and alone, he ſtood: 


which however is leſs exuberant than the for- 
mer paſſage. | 


A work of this kind muſt, in a minute exa- 
mination, diſcover many imperfections; but 
Weſt's verſion, ſo far as I have conſidered it, 
appears to be the product of great labour and 
one abilities. 


His Inflitution of the Garter (1742), which 
is omitted in the Collection, is written with 
ſufficient knowledge of the manners that 
prevailed in the age to which it is referred, 
and with great elegance of diction; but, for 
want of a proceſs of events, neither knowledge 
nor elegance preſerve the reader from weari- 
neſs, 


His 
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His Imitations of Spenſer are very ſucceſsful- 
ly performed, both with reſpe& to. the metre, 
the language, and the fiction; and being en- 
gaged at once by the excellence of the ſenti- 


ments, and the artifice of the copy, the mind 


has two amuſements at once. But ſuch com- 
poſitions are, not to be reckoned among the 
great atchievements of intellects, becauſe their 
effect is local and temporary; they appeal not 


to reaſon or paſſion, but to memory, and pre- 


ſuppoſe an accidental and artificial ſtate of 
mind. An Imitation of Spenſer is nothing to 
a reader, however acute, by whom Spenſer has 


never been peruſed. Works of this kind may 


deſerve praiſe, as proofs of great induſtry, and 


great nicety of : obſervation ; but the higheſt 


praiſe, the praiſe of genius, they cannot claim. 
The nobleſt beauties of art are thoſe of which 


the effe is co-extended with rational nature, 


? 


or at leaſt with the whole circle of poliſhed 
life; what is leſs than this can be only pretty, 


the plaything of faſhion, and the amuſement 
of a day... . 


THERE 


* Aa. a 


T HERE is in the Adventurer a paper of 
verſes given to one of the authors as Mr. 
Weſt's, and ſuppoſed to have been written by 

him, which, having been left out by the com- 
paüilers, it is proper to inſert here. It ſhould not 
be concealed, however, that this Elegy is print- 
ed with Mr. Jago's name in Dodſley's Collec- 
tion, and is mentioned as his in a Letter of 
Shenſtone's. Perhaps Weſt gave it without 
naming the author; and Hawkeſworth, receiv- 
ing it from him, thought it his; for his he 
thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the 
publick. 


ELE- 
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Occaſioned by ſhooting a BLackBIRD on Valentine's- 


Day. 


The fun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 
And kindly loog'd the froſt- bound foil ; 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And plowmen urg d their annual toil. 


"Twas then amid the vernal throng, 
Whom Nature wakes to mirth and love, 

A Blackbird rais'd his am'rous ſong, 
And thus it echo'd through the grove. 


« O! faireſt of the feather'd train, 

« For whom I ſing, for whom I burn; 
* Attend with pity to my ftrain, 

And grant my love a kind return. 


« See, ſee, the winter's ſtorms are flown, 
« And Zephyrs gently fan the air! 
„Let us the genial influence own, 
Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare, 


« The 


% The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 
« To pleaſe his croaking paramour z 


e Lacks reſponſive love- tales ſing, 
« And tell their paſſions as they ſoar. 


« But truſt me, love, the Raven's wing 
6 Ts not to be compard with mine; 
« Nor can the Lark fo ſweetly ſing 
« As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join, 


* With thee I'll prove the ſweets of love, 
« With thee divide the cares of life; 
1% No fonder huſband in the grove, 
«© Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


'I lead thee to the cleareſt rill, 

« Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles ſtray ; 
“ There will we fit and ſip our fill, 

« Or on the flowry border play. 


Pl guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
* Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye: 

«« For thee the plaſter'd neſt I'll make, 
And on thy downy pinions lie. 


* To get thee food I'll range the fields, 
And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind; 

Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 


And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
« To taſte the ſummer's ſweets at large, 
« At home I'll wait the live-long day, 
« And tend at home our infant charge. . 


«© When 
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« When — by a mother's care 

« Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon 6 young, | 
« With thee the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, .. 

Or chear thy * with my ſong,” «9 


He ceas d his FER: The melting dame 
With tender pity heard his ſtrain ; 
She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 
And haſten d to relieve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neftled cloſely to her ſide, 

The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 
And ſhe the moſt enamour ur d bride. 


Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong 
Ariſe! behold the new- born day! 
” The Lark his mattin peal has rung ; 

« Ariſe, wy love, and come 3 25 


Together through the fields they firay'd, 
And to the verdant riy'let's fide, ee 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 


But, Ol my Muſe with pain relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale: 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 


Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, My dear, 
« Haſte, haſte away; from danger fly! 
„Here, gunner, take thy vengeance, here! 
„o! ſpare my love, and let me die.” 


At 
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At him the gunner took his aim; 
The aim he took was much too true; 
O! had he choſe ſome other game, 
Or ſhot as he had us'd to do!“ 


Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 

While I with tears your fate rehearſe : 
Pli join the widow's plaintive ſong, 

And ſave the lover in my verſe. | 


* Never having killed any thing before or ſince. 
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'T nomas GRAY, the ſon of Mr. 
Philip Gray, a ſcrivener of London, was born 
in Cornhill, November 26, 1716. His gram- 
matical education he received at Eaton under 
Mr. Antrobus, his mother's brother ; and when 
he left ſchool, in 1734, entered a penſioner at 
Peterhouſe in CONES 


| The anfitioa from the ſchool to the college 
is, to moſt young ſcholars, the time from which 
they date their years of manhood, liberty, and 
happineſs; but Gray ſeems to have been very 
little delighted with academical gratifications; 
he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of 
life nor the faſhion of ſtudy, and lived ſullenly 
on to the time when his attendance on lec- 
'tures was no longer required. As he intend- 
ed to profeſs the Common Law, he took no 
degree. 


When 
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When he had been at Cambridge about five 
years, Mr. Horace Walpole, whoſe friendſhip 
he had gained at Eaton, invited him to travel 
with him as his companion. They wandered 
through France into Italy; and Gray's Let- 
ters contain a very pleaſing account of many 
parts of their journey. But unequal friend- 
ſhips are eaſily diſſolved: at Florence they 
quarrelled, and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is 
no content to have it told that it was by his 
fault. If we look however without prejudice 
on the world, we ſhall find that men, whoſe 
conſciouſneſs of their own merit ſets them 
above the compliances of ſervility, are apt 
enough in their aſſociation with ſuperiors to 
watch their own dignity with troubleſome and 
punQilious jealouſy, and in the fervour of in- 
dependance to exact that attention which they 
refuſe to pay. Part they did, whatever was 
the quarrel, and the reſt of their travels was 
doubtleſs more unpleaſant to them both. Gray 
continued his journey in a manner ſuitable to 


his own little n with ny on. occaſional 
ſervant... | | 


3 to . 8 1741; 
and in about two months afſterwards buried 
his father; who had, by an injudicious waſte 
of money upon a new houſe, ſo much leſſen- 
ed his fortune, that Gray thought himſelf too 

poor 
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poor to ſtudy the law. He therefore retired 
to Cambridge, where he ſoon after became 
Bachelor of Civil Law; and where, with- 
out liking the place or its inhabitants, or pre- 
tending to like them, he paſſed, except a 
| ſhort reſidence at em 3 reſt of his 
life. e 


About this time he was Shire of Mr. | 
Weſt, the ſon of a chancellor of Ireland, a 
friend on whom he appears to have ſet a high 
value, and who deſerved his eſteem by the 
powers which he fhews in his Letters, and in 
the Ode to May, which Mn, Maſon has pre- 
ſerved, as well as by the ſincerity with which, 
when Gray ſent him part of Agrippina, a tra- 
gedy that he had juſt begun, he gave an opi- 
nion which probably intercepted the progreſs 
of the work, and which the judgement of every 
reader will confirm. It was certainly no loſs 


to the Engliſh tage that 3 was never 
finiſhed. 


In this year ls Gray ſeems firſt to have 
applied himſelf ſeriouſly to poetry; for in this 
year were produced the Ode to Spring, his Prof- 
pect of Eaton, and his Ode to Adverſity. He 
began likewiſe a Latin poem, de 8 co- 
3 


It 


* 
4 
* * 8 


It ſeems to be the opinion of Mr. Maſon, 
that his firſt ambition was to have excelled in 
Latin poetry: perhaps it were reaſonable to 
wiſh that he had proſecuted his deſign; for 
though there is at preſent ſome embarraſſment 
in his phraſe, and ſome harſhneſs in his Lyrick 
numbers, his copiouſneſs of language is ſuch 
as very few poſſeſs; and his lines, even when 
imperfect, diſcover a writer whom practice 
would quickly have made ſkilful, | 


He now lived on at Peterhouſe, very little 
ſolicitous what others did or thought, and cul- 
tivated his mind and enlarged his views with- 
out any other purpoſe than of improving and 
amuſing himſelf; when Mr. Maſon, being 
elected fellow of Pembroke-hall, brought him 
a companion who was afterwards to be his 
editor, and whoſe fondneſs and fidelity has 
kindled in him a zeal of admiration, which 
cannot be reaſonably expected from the neu- 
trality of a ſtranger and the coldneſs of a eri- 


tick. 


ah this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode 
on the Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat; and the 
year afterwards attempted a poem of more im- 
portance, on Government and Education, of 
which the fragments which remain have _ 
| excellent lines. 


His 
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His next production 1750) was his far- 
famed Elegy in the Church-yard, which, finding 


its way into a Magazine, firſt, I believe, 
made him known to the publick. = 


An invitation from lady Cobham about this 
time gave occaſion to an odd compoſition 
called @ Long Story, which, though perhaps it 
adds little to Gray's charaQter, I am not pleaſed 
to find wanting in the new Collection. It 
will therefore be added to this Life. 


Several of his pieces were publiſhed (1953), 
with deſigns, by Mr. Bentley; and, that they 
might in ſome form or other make a book, 
only one fide of each leaf was printed. I be- 
lieve the poems and the plates recommended 
each other ſo well, that the whole impreſſion 
was ſoon bought. This year he loſt his mo- 


Some time eren 756) me young 
men of the college, whoſe chambers were near 
his, diverted themſelves with diſturbing him 
by frequent and troubleſome noiſes. This in- 
ſolence, having endured it a while, he repre- 
ſented to the governors of the ſociety, among 
whom perhaps he had no friends; and, find- 
ing his complaint little regarded, removed him- 
fel to Pembroke-hall, 


vor. Ll. B b In 
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In 1157 he publiſhed The Progreſs F Poetry 
and The Bard, two compoſitions at which the 
readers of poetry were at firſt content to gaze 
in mute amazement. Some that tried them 
confeſſed their inability to underſtand them, 
though Warburton ſaid that they were under- 
ſtood as well as the works of Milton and 
Shakeſpeare, which it is the faſhion to praiſe. 
Garrick wrote a few lines in their praiſe. 
Some hardy champions . undertook to reſcue 
them from neglect, and in a ſhort time many 


were content to be ſhewn beauties which they 
| could not ſee. 


| _ Gray's 8 Arp was now 70 high, that, | 
after the death of Cibber, he had the honour 


of refuſing the laurel, which was then beſtow- 
ed on Mr. Whitehead. 


His e not « loop after, drew him away 
from Cambridge to a lodging near the Mu- 
ſeu, where he reſided near three years, read- 
- ing and tranſcribing ;-and, ſo far as can be diſ- 
covered, very little affected by two odes on 
| Oblivion and Obſeurity, in which his Lyrick 

performances were ridiculed with much con- 
tempt and much Wernpity. 


When the Produc, of Modern 1 
at Cambridge died, he was, as he ſays, cockered 


: : and 
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and ſpirited up, till he aſked it of lord Bute, 
who ſent him a civil refuſal; and the place 


was given to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir 
"__ Lowther. | 


| His. 1 was. 9 4 a belliviag; 

that his health was promoted by exerciſe and 
change of place, he undertook (1765) a jour- 
ney into Scotland, of which his account, ſo 
far as it extends, is very curious and elegant; 
for as his comprehenſion was ample, his cu- 
rioſity extended to all the works of art, all the 
appearances of nature, and all the monuments 
of paſt events. He naturally contracted a 
friendſhip with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a 
poet, a philoſopher, and a good man. The 
Mareſchal College at Aberdeen offered him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which, having omit- 
ted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it de- 
cent to refuſe. 


What be * formerly ſolicited i in vain, was 
at laſt given him without ſolicitation. The 
Profeſſorſhip of Languages became again va- 
cant, and he received (1768) an offer of it 
from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, and 
retained it to his death; always deſigning lec- 
tures, but never reading them; uneaſy at his 
neglect of duty, and appeaſing bis. uneaſineſs 
with deſigns of reformation, and with a reſo- 
| ä lution 


lution which he believed himſelf to have made 


of reſigning the Vw if he found himſelf un- 
able to diſcharge: . 


II health made another journey neceſſary, 
and he viſited (1769) Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland. He that reads his epiſtolary 
narration wiſhes, that to travel, and to tell his 
travels, had been more of his employment; 
but it is by ſtudying at home that we muſt ob- 
tain the ability of en _ um 
and F 2 


115 ele and his auckes were now near 
their end. The gout, of which he had ſuſ- 
tained many weak attacks, fell upon his ſto- 


mach, and, yielding to no medicines, produced = 


ſtrong convulſions, which Ouly 30, 177 1) ter- 
minated in death. 


His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. 
Maſon has done, from a nameleſs writer; and 


am as willing as his warmeſt friend to believe 
it true. 


Perhaps he was the moſt learned man in 
„Europe. He was equally acquainted with 
the elegant and profound parts of ſcience, 
* and that not ſuperficially but thoroughly. 


112 * He knew every TOY of hiſtory, both na- 


6 tural | 


„ 1 1 = 


* tural and civil; had read all the original 
< hiſtorians of England, France, and Italy; 
„ and was a great antiquarian. Criticiſm, 
_ * metaphyſics, morals, politics, made a prin- 
„ cipal part of his ſtudy; voyages and travels 
* of all ſorts were his favourite amuſements; 
„ and he had a fine taſte in painting, prints, 
architecture, and gardening. With ſuch a 
« fund of knowledge, his converſation muſt 
„have been equally inſtructing and entertain 
ing; but he was alſo a good man, a man of 
virtue and humanity. -. There is no character 
_ < without ſome ſpeck, ſome imperfection; and 
think the greateſt defect in his was an af- 
<« fetation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, 
< and a viſible faſtidiouſneſs, or contempt and 
« diſdain of his inferiors in ſcience. He alſo 
© had, in ſome degree, that weakneſs which 
« diſguſted Voltaire ſo much in Mr. Congreve: 
though he ſeemed to value others chiefly 
4 according to the progreſs they had made in 
< knowledge, yet he could not bear to be 
„ conſidered himſelf merely as a man of let- 
« ters; and though without birth, or fortune, 
*.or ſtation, his deſire was to be looked upon 
as a private independent gentleman, who 
read for his amuſement. Perhaps it may be 
« ſaid, What ſignifies ſo much knowledge, 
* when it produced ſo little? Is it worth 
(taking ſo much pains to o leave no memorial 
* but 
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but a few poems? But let it be conſidered 
that Mr. Gray was, to others, at leaſt inno- 
«* cently employed; to himſelf, certainly be- 
We ee His time paſſed agreeably; he 
* was every day making ſome new acquiſition 
in ſcience; his mind was enlarged, his heart 
* ſoftened, his virtue ſtrengthened\; the world 
* and mankind were ſhewn to him without a 
* maſk; and he was taught to conſider every 
& thing as trifling, and unworthy of the atten- 
„tion of a wiſe man, except the purſuit of 
knowledge and practice of virtue, in that 


* Nats OTE Gus ory Fo us.” 


To this cities Mr. Maſon his added a 
more particular account of Gray's ſkill in 
zoology. He has remarked, that Gray's effe- 
minacy was affected moſt before thoſe whom be 
did not wiſh to pleaſe; and that he is unjuſtly 
charged with making knowledge his ſole rea- 
ſon of preference, as he paid his eſteem to 
none whom he did not likewiſe believe to be 


good, 


What 'has occurred to me, from the ſlight 
inſpection of his letters in which my under- 
taking has engaged me, is, that his mind had 
a large graſp; that his curioſity was unlimited, 
and bis judgement cultivated; that he was a 
man likely to love much where he loved at 

ut 
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but that he was faſtidious and hard to pleaſe. 
His contempt however is often employed, where 
I hope it will be approved, upon ſcepticiſm and 


infidelity. His ſhort account t of . L 
will inſert. | 


« +: You! fay! 3 you cannot conceive how: lord 
«4 Shafteſbury came to be a philoſopher in 
© vogue; I will tell you: firſt, he was a lord; 
* ſecondly, he was as vain as any of his read- 
ers; thirdly, men are very prone to believe 
« what they do not underſtand ; fourthly, they 
will believe any thing at all, provided they 
« are under no obligation to believe it; fifth- 
« ly, they love to take a new road, even when 
that road leads no where; ſixthly, he was 
« reckoned a fine writer, and ſeems always to 
mean more than he ſaid. Would you have 
any more reaſons? An interval of above forty 
years has pretty well deſtroyed the charm. A 
* dead lord ranks with commoners: vanity is 


* no longer intereſted in the matter; for a new 
* road is become an old one.” 


Mr. Maſon has added, from his own know- 
ledge, that though Gray was poor, he was not 
eager of money; and that, out of the little 


that he had, he was very willing to help the 
ECO „ 


s 


As 
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As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he 
did not write his pieces firſt rudely, and then 
correct them, but laboured every line as it 
aroſe in the train of compoſition ; and he 
had' a notion not very peculiar, that he could 
not write but at certain times, or at happy 
moments; a fantaſtick foppery, to which my 
kindneſs for a man of learning and 4 virtue 
wiſhes him to have been OP 


1 
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GR AY'S Poetry is now to be conſidered; 
and I hope not to be looked on as an enemy 
to his name, if I confeſs that 1 contemplate it 
with leſs pleaſure than his life. 


His ode on Spring has Comet Pöbel 
A in the language and the thought; but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts 
have nothing new. There has of late ariſen 
a practice of giving to adjectives, derived from 
ſubſtantives, the termination of participles; 
ſuch as the cultured plain, the dafied bank; but 
I was ſorry to fee, in the lines of a ſcholar like 
Gray, the honzed Spring. The morality i is na- 
er but too . the concluſion i is e, 


The poem on this: Cat was doubtleſs by its 
author conſidered as a trifle, but it is not a 
happy trifle. In the firſt ſtanza the azure -_ 
ers that blow, ſhew refolutely a rhyme is ſome- 
times made when it cannot eaſily be found. 
Selima the Cat, is called a nymph, with ſome 
violence both to language and ſenſe; but there 
is good uſe made of it when it is done; for of 
the two lines, 


What female heart can ala aeg 
What at's  averſc to o fiſh * wy 


the 


the firft relates 8 to the (ITY and the 

ſecond only to the cat. The ſixth ſtanza con- 

tains a melancholy truth, that 4 favourite bas 

no friend; but the laſt ends in a pointed ſen- 

tence of no relation to the purpoſe; if what 

e ee had been gold, the cat would not have 
ne into the water; and, if ſhe had, wool not 
BY Fave, been drow ned, | 7 


; 7 of Eater WL ſuggeſts no- 
thing to ny, which every. beholder does not 
equally thiak and feel. His ſupplication to fa- 


ther Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop 
or toſſes the ball, is uſeleſs and puerile, - Fa- 


ther Thames has no better means of knowing 


than himſelf. His epithet buxom health is not 
elegant; he ſeems not to underſtand the word. 
Gray thought his language more poetical , as it 
was more, remote from common uſe; finding 
in Dryden honey redolent of Spring, an expreſ- 
ſion that reaches the utmoſt limits of our lan- 


guage, Gray drove it a little more beyond com- 


* 


ty of his ſentiments, and by their 


mon apprehenſion, by a Was to be re- 
dolent LACS and l. 


4 'S DE EY" 


"Of the Ode on . US the digt was at t firſt 
taken from O Diva, gratum que regis Antium 
but Gray has excelled his original by the varie- 


oral appli- 


cation. Of this piece, at once poetical and ra- 
tional, 


A „ - a 
tional, I will not by flight cs violate 
the dignity. | | 


My proveſs has now brought me to the won- 
derful Wonder of Wonders, the two Siſter Odes; 
by which, though either vulgar ignorance or 
common ſenſe at firſt univerſally rejected them, 
many have been ſince perſuaded to think them- 
ſelves delighted. I am one of thoſe that are 
willing to be pleaſed, and therefore would glad- 
ly find the meaning of the firſt waa of the 


i A ha 


Gray ems 1 in his rapture to confound the 
images of ſpreading ſound and running water. 
A ftream of Mufick may be allowed; but where 
does Mufick, however ſmooth and firong, after 
having viſited the verdant vales, row down the 
ſteep amain, fo as that rocks and nodding groves 
rebellow to the roar ? If this be ſaid of Mufick, 
it is nonſenſe; if it be ſaid of a it i is no- 
thin 8 to the purpoſe. | 5 


The ſecond ſtanza, exhibiting Mars's ear 
and Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further notice. 
Criticiſm diſdains to chaſe a ſchoolboy | to bevy = 
common Places. 5 


To the chird it may „kkewiſe bs objedted, a 
that it is drawn from 1 though ſuch 
as 
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as may be more caſily affimilated to real life. 
Idalia's velvef-green has ſomething of cant. An 
epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature en- 
nobles' Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn 
from Art degrades Nature. Gray is too fond 
of words arbitrarily compounded. Many-twink- 
ling was formerly cenſured as not analogical; 
we may ſay: many-ſpotted, but ſcarcely many- 
ſpotting. T This . ra. has ne 
piening-.. Wy; 


Of the ſecond na af 3 the firſt 
endeavours to tell ſomething, and would have 
told it, had it not been croſſed by Hyperion : 
the ſecond deſcribes well enough the univerſal 
prevalence of Poetry ; but I am afraid that the 
concluſion will not riſe from the premiſes. 
The caverns. of the North and the plains of 
Chili are not the reſidences of Glory and gene- 
rous Sbame. But that Poetry and Virtue go 
always together is an opinion ſo pleaſing, that 
I can forgive him who reſolves to think it 
true. 


The third 1 * big with Delphi, 7 
and Egean, and Iiſſus, and Meander, and bal- 
lowed fountain and ſolemn ſound but in all 
Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous ſplen- 
dor which we wiſh away. His poſition is at 


1 falſe : : in the time of Dante and Petrarch, 
from 
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from whom he derives our firſt ſchool of Poe; 
try, Italy was over-run by tyrant power and 
coward vice; nor was our ſtate much better 
when we firſt borrowed the Italian a arts. | 


Of the third ternary; the firſt gives a mytho- 
logical birth of Shakeſpeare. What is ſaid of 
that mighty genius is true; but it is not ſaid 
happily: the real effects of his poetical powers 
are put out of ſight by the pomp of machinery. 
Where truth is ſufficient to fill the mind, ficti- 


on is worſe than uſeleſs ; the counterfeit de- 
baſcs the genuine. oy 


His account of Milton's blindneſs, if 0 we FO 
poſe it cauſed by ſtudy in the formation of his 
poem, a.ſuppoſition ſurely allowable, is poeti- 
_ cally true, and happily imagined. - But the car 
of Dryden, with his f ua courſers, has nothing in 

it peculiar; it is a car in which _ other rider 
may be _—_ | 


The Bard appears, at the Gt view, to be, 
as Algarotti and others have remarked, an imi- 
tation of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti 
thinks it ſuperior to its original; and, if pre- 
ference depends only on the imagery and ani- 
mation of the two poems, his judgement is 
right. There is in The Bard more force, more 
thou ght, and more variety. But to "_ is 
eſs 
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leſs than to invent, and the copy has been un- 
happily produced at a wrong time. The fic- 
tion of Horace was to the Romans credible; 
but its revival diſguſts us with apparent and 
bebe falſehood. Enn. odi. 


To felon angular event; and | Hrell: it to 
- a giant's bulk by fabulous appendages of ſpec- 
tres and predictions, has little difficulty, for. he 
that forſakes the probable may always find the 

| marvellous; and it has little uſe, we are affect- 
ed only as we believe; we are improved only 
as we find ſomething to be imitated or declin- 
ed. I do not ſee that The Bard promotes any 
13 truth, moral or en 


1 3 are too hats eſpecially - his 
epodes; the ode is finiſhed before the ear has 
learned its meaſures, and conſequently before 
it can receive pleaſure from their conſonance 
and recurrence. | 


Of the firſt ſtanza the ha beginning has 
| been celebrated; but technical beauties can 

give praiſe only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of any man to ruſh abruptly upon his 
ſubject, that has read the ballad of Johnny 
——·ĩ · Ty 4 
V Ih there ever a man in all Scotland— 
45 The 
* 


n 
The initial reſemblances, or nn 


ruin, ruthleſs, helm nor hauberk, are below the 


grandeur of a ny that Enceavours at ſubli- 
mity. 


2 the ſecond ſtanza. the Bard is well de- 
ſcribed; but in the third we have the puerilities 
of 'obſolete mythology. When we are told 
that Cadwallo huſh'd the ſtormy main, and that 
Modred made huge Plinlimmon bow. his cloud- 
Zop'd head, attention recoils from the repetition 


of a tale that, even when it was firſt heard, was 
bode with ſcorn. | 4 5 


The Weaving of the winding ſheet he borrow- 
ed, as he owns, from the northern Bards; but 
their texture, however, was very properly the 
work of female powers, as the art of ſpinning 
the thread of life in another mythology. Theft 
is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers 
of his ſlaughtered bards, by a fiction outrage- 
ous and incongruous. They are then called 
upon to Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
perhaps with no great propriety; for it is by 
croſſing the woof with the warp that men weave 
the web or piece; and the firſt line was dearly 
bought by the admiſſion of its wretched cor- / 
reſpondent, Give ample room and verge enoiigh. 
He has, however, no other line as bad. 


The 
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The khird ſtanza of the ſecond ternary is 
commended, I think, beyond its merit. The 
perſonification is indiſtinct. Thir/t and Hunger 
are not alike; and their features, to make the 
imagery perfect, ſhould have been diſcriminat- 
ed. We are told, in the ſame ſtanza, how 
fowers are fed. But I will no longer look for 
particular faults; yet let it be obſerved that 
the ode might have been concluded with an 
action of better example; but ſuicide is always 

to be _ without expence of thought. 


Theſe odes are marked by oliticring accu- 
mulations of ungraceful ornaments; they ſtrike 
rather than pleaſe ; the images are magnified by 
affectation; the language is laboured into harſh- 
neſs. 'The mind of the writer ſeems to work 
with unnatural violence. Double, double, toil and 
trouble. He has a kind of ftrutting dignity, 
and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and 
his ſtruggle are too viſible, and there is too little 
appearance of eaſe or nature. $550 


To fay that be h no beauties would be 
unjuſt : a man like him, of great learning and 
great induſtry, could not but produce ſome- 

thing valuable. When he pleaſes leaſt, it can 

ay be ſaid ot a | good _—_— was ill di- 
*. | 


His 
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His tranſlations of Northern and Welſh 
Poetry deſerve praiſe; the imagery is preſerv- 


ed, perhaps often improved; but the language 
is unlike the language of other poets. 


In the character of his Elegy 1 rejoice to 
concur with the common reader; for by the 
common ſenſe of readers uncorrupted with li- 
terary prejudices, after all the refinements of 
ſubtilty and the dogmatiſm of learning, muſt 
be finally decided all claim to poetical honours. 
The Church-yard abounds with images which 
find a mirrour in every mind, and with ſenti- 
ments to which every boſom returns an echo. 
The four ſtanzas beginning Yet even theſe 
bones, are to me original: I have never ſeen. 
the notions. in any other place; yet he that 
reads them here, perſuades himſelf that he has 
always felt them, Had Gray written often 


thus, it had been vain to * and uſeleſs 
to praiſe him. 
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IN Britain's ifle, no matter where, 
An antient pile of building ſtands: 
The Huntingdons and Hattons tiere 
Employ'd the power of Fairy hands. 


* When Mr, Gray had put his laſt hand to the celebrated Elegy in the 
Country Church-yard, he communicated-it to his friend Mr. Walpole, 
whoſe good taſte was too much charmed with it to ſuffer him to withhold 
the ſight of it from his acquaintance z accordingly it was ſhewn about for 
ſome time in manuſcript, and received with all the applauſe it ſo juſtly 
merited. Amongſt the reſt of the faſhionable world, for to thoſe only it 
was at preſent communicated, Lady Cobham, who now lived at the man- 
ſion houſe at Stoke-Pogis, had read and admired it. She wiſhed to be ac- 

quainted with the author ; accordingly her relation Miſs Speed and Lady 
Schaub, then at her houſe, undertook to bring this about by making him the 
firſt vide. He happened to be fram home when the Ladies arrived at his 
Aunt's ſolitary manſion; and, when he returned, was ſurprized to find, 
| written on one of his papers in the parlour where he uſually read, the fol- 
lowing note : * Lady Schaub's compliments to Mr. Gray; the is ſorry not 
„to have found him at home, to tell him that Lady Brown is very well.” 
This neceſſarily obliged him to return the viſit, and ſoon after induced him 
to compole a ludicrous account of this little adventure, for the amuſement 
of the Ladies in queſtion. He wrote it in ballad meaſure, and entitled it 3 
Long. Story : when: it was handed about in manuſcript, nothing could be 
more various than the opinions concerning it; by ſome it was thought a 
maſter-piece of original humour, by others a wild and fantaſtic farrago ; and 
when it was publiſhed, the ſentiments of good judges were equally divided 
about it» See Mr. Maſon's Memoirs, vol. III. p. 125. 


* 
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To raiſe the ceiling's fretted height, 
Each pannel in atchievements cloathing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages, that lead to nothing 7. 


Fal oft within the cious walls, 
When he: had fifty winters o'er him, 
7 My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; 
The ſeal and maces danc'd before him. 


His buſhy beard, and ſhoe- ſtrings green, 
His high -crown'd hat, and fattin doublet, 
Morv'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, 
Though Pope and Ru cul not trouble i „ 


What, i in the very firſt beginning | 
Shame of the verſifying tribe | 
\ You hiſtory whither are you ſpinning ! 
Can you do nothing but deſeribe? 


A houſe there is (and that᷑ s enough) 
From whence one fatal morning iſſues 
t A brace of warriors, not in buff, | 
But ruſting in their filks and tiſſues. 


* The manſion -houſe at Stoke-Pogis, then in the poſſeſſion of Viſcous - 
teſs Cobham. The ſtyle of building, which we now call Queen Elizaberthv, 


is here admirably deſcribed, both with regard to its beauties and defects; 


and the third and fourth ſtanzas delineate the fantaſtic manners of her time 


with equal truth and humour. The houſe formerly 9 to the Earls 
of Huntingdon | and the family of Hatton. M. 


7 Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth for his graceful 


| perſon and fine dancing. G.—Brawls were u ſort of figure-dance, then in 
vogue, and probably deemer] as elegant as our modem Cotillions, or ſtill 


more modern Quadrilles, M. 4 . 
1 The reader is already appriſed who theſe Ladies » were; che two * 


ſeriptions are prettily contraſted ; and nothing can be more happily turned 


„ than the compliment to Lady Cobhgm in the eighth ſtanza, M. : 
The 
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The firſt came cap- a- pee bn France, 
Her conquering deſtiny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye aſkance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing, 


The other Amazon kind heaven 
Had arm'd with ſpirit, wit, and ſatire : 
But Cobham had the poliſh given, 
And tipp'd her arrows with good-nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air 
Coarſe panegyrics would but teaze her. 
Meliſſa is her Nom de Guerre. 

Alas, who would not wiſh to pleaſe her! 


With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long they hid their armour, 
And veil'd their weapons bright and keen, 
2 pity to the country farmer. 


Fame, in the ſhape of e Mr. Pt, 
(By this time all the pariſh know it) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk'd 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet: 


Who prowl'd the country fat and neat, 
Bewitch'd the childrefi of the peaſants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 
And ſuck'd the eggs, and kill'd the pheaſants. 


* I have been told that this Gentlemab, a neighbour and acquaintance of 
Mr. Gray's in the country, was much diſpleaſed at the liberty here taken 
with his name ; yet, ſurely, without ally great reaſon, M. | 


1 
| | My 
1 . ” 


My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 


She d iſſue out her high commiſſion : 
To rid the manor of ſuch vermin. 


The Heroines 1 the taſk, 
Thro' lanes unknown, o'er ſtiles they ventur'd, 
Rap'd at the door, nor ſtay'd to aſk, 

But bounce into the parlour enter d. 


The trembling family they daunt, | 
They flirt, they fing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his Mother, pinch his Aunt, 

And up ſtairs in a whirlwind rattle. 


Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber 


Run hurry-ſkurry round the floor, 
And oer the bed and teſter clamber ; 


Into the drawers and china pry, 


Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 


Or creas'd, like dogs-ears, in a ole. | 


on the firſt marching of the troops, 
The Muſes, hopeleſs. of his pardon, 
Convey'd him anderneath their hoops | 
n ty edt? Dn, 3 


So Rumour fays: (who will believe.) 15 
But that they left the door a- jar. 
Where, ſafe and laughing in his r 

He hedrd the * din of war. 
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Short was his joy. He little knew 
The power of Magic was no fable; 
Out of the window, whiſk, they flew, 
But left a ſpell upon the table. 


The words too eager to unriddle, 
The Poet felt a ſtrange diſorder : 
Tranſparent bird-lime form'd the middle, 
And chains inviſible the border. 


So cunning was the Apparatus, 

The powerful pot-hooks did ſo move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great-houſe 
He went, as if the Devil drove him. 


Yet on his way (no ſign of grace, 
For folks in fear are apt to-pray) 
To Phaebus he preferr'd his caſe, 
And begg d his aid that dreadful day. 


The Godhead would have back'd his quarrel ; 
But with a bluſh, on recolleQion, 
Own'd, that his quiver and his laurel 
' *Gainſt four ſuch eyes were no prateQion. 


The court was fat, the culprit there, 
Forth from their gloomy manſions creeping | 
The Lady Janes and: Joans repair, | 
And from the gallery ſtand peeping: 


Buch as in ſilence of the night | 
Come (ſweep) along ſome winding entry, 
* (Styack bas often ſeen the ſight) 

Or at the alia ſtand centry.: ; 


* The ; Houſe-keeper, . | 
1 Y In 
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In peaked hoods and: mantles tarniſhed, 
Sour viſages, enough to ſcare ye, 


High dames of honour once, that garniſt d TIS ; 
The drawing-room of fierce. Queen: Marr. 


The Peereſs comes. The audience ſtare,  - - - 
And doff their hats with due ſubmiſſion: - - - 
She curtſies, as ſhe takes her chair, 

To all the people of condition. 


The Bard, with many an artful” ab. 
Had in imagination fencd him 
Diſprov d the arguments of * Squib, | | 
And all that + Groom could urge againſt hir. 


But ſoon his rhetorick forſook him, 
When he the ſolemn hall had ſeen; + . 
A ſudden fit of ague ſhook him, | 
He ſtood as mute as poor 4+ Macleane. 


Yet ſomething he was heard to mutter, 
% How in the Park, beneath an old tre, 
„Without deſign to hurt the butter, 
Or any malice to the poultry,) 


* He once or twice had perk n'd a ſonnet x 
Vet hoped, that he might fave his bacon : 
Numbers would give their oaths r ie, 
2 "008 re'er was for à conj' rer taken,” 


The ghoſtly prudes with hagged ** face” 
Already had condemn'd the No. 


Groom of the Chamber. G. F The Steward. G. 


1 4 famous highwayman, hanged the week before. G. 


** Hagged, i. e. the face of a witch or hag; the epithet Hagard has 
been 
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My Lady roſe, and with a grace— 5 
She ſmil'd, and bid him come to dinner . 


< Jeſu-Maria! Madam Bridget, 
« Why, what can the Viſcounteſs mean? 
(Cried the ſ{quare-hoods in woeful fidget) 
*The times are alter'd quite and clean 

„ Decorum's turn'd to mere civility ; 

Fer air and all her manners ſhew it. 

« Commend me to her affability! 
„ Speak to a Commoner and Poet!“ 


[Here 500 Stanzas are loft. 
And fo God fave our noble King, 
And guard us from long-winded Lubbers, 


That to eternity would ſing, 
And keep my Lady from her Rubbers. 


been ſometimes miſtaken, as conveying the ſame idea; but it means a very 


different thing, viz, wild and farouche, and is taken from an unreclaimed - - 


hawk, called an Hagard. M. 


* Here the ſtory finiſhes; the exclamation of the Ghoſts which follows is 
characteriſtie of the Spaniſh manners of the age, when they are ſuppoſed to 
have lived; and the goo ſtanzas, ſaid to be loſt, may be imagined to contain 
the remainder of their long · winded expoſtulation. M. 


ODE 
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ODE POR MUSICK, 


Performed in the Senate-Houſe at Cambridge, * 
ly 1, 1769, at the Inſtallation of his Grace Au- 


guſtus-Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity. 


I. 


« HENCE, avaunt ('tis holy ground), 

« Comus, and his midnight- crew, 

And Ignorance with looks profound, 

« And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 

« Mad Sedition's cry profane, 

„ -Servitude that hugs her chain, 

«© Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers 
Let painted Flattery hide her e in flowers. 

« Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 

« Dare the Muſe's walk to ſtain, 

« While bright-eyed Science watches round : 

«© Hence, away, tis holy ground!“ 


II. 


From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Burſts on my ear th* indignant lay: 

There ſit the ſainted Sage, the Bard divine, 
The Few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 

Through every unborn age, and undifcover'd elime. 

Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, 
| | Yet hither oft a glance from high 

\ Jr ſend of tender n 


To 
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Jo bleſs the place, where on their opening ſou! 
Firſt the genuine ardor ſtole, 

*Twas Milton ſtruck the deep-ton'd ſhell, _ 
And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 


Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme. 


Je brown o'er-arching Groves, 
« That Contemplation loves, 9 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight ! 
«© Off at the bluſh of dawn | 
1 trod your level lawn, 
Oft woo'd the gleam of Cynthia fiver-bright 
© In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
% With Freedom by my fide, and ſoft- eyed Melancholy.” 


But hark ! the 8 found, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, - 
High Potentates, and Dames of royal birth, 

And mitred Fathers i in long order go: 

Great * Edward, with the lilies on his brow | | 

From havghty Gallia torn, 

.And + fad Chatillon, on her bridal morn | 
That wept her bleeding Love, and princely t Clare, 


Edward the Third; who added the Fleur de ys of France to che arms 
of England. He founded Trinity College. | 1 


+ Mary de Valentia, Counteſs of Pembroke, i: of DP de bal 
lon Comte de St. Paul in France: of whom tradition ſaye, that her huſband 
Audemar de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, was ſlain at a tournament on the 


day of his nuptials. She was the foundreſs of Pembroke College or Hall, 
under the name of Aula Maria de Valentia. | 


*$ Elizabeth de *! Counteſs of Clare, was ike of | kate le . ſon 
| and 
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And ® Anjou's Heroine, and f the paler Roſe, 
The rival of her crown, and of her woos, 
And ſ either Henry there, 
The murder'd Saint, and the 3 Lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome. 
{Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, . 
Their human paſſions now no more, 
Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain | 
Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 0 
And bade theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, - | 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come; 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord 
The liquid language of the ſkies. 


v. 


« What is Grandeur, what is Power? 
| 4+ Heavier toil, ſuperior pain. 

« What the bright reward we gain? 
„The grateful memory of the Good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 

«© The bee's collected treaſures ſweet, 
Sweet muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
« The ſtill ſmall voice of „ 


3nd heir of the Earl of Viſter, 3 daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl, of 
Glouceſter, by Joan of Acres,. daughter of Edward the Firſt. Hence the 
Poet gives her the epithet of Princely, She founded Clare Hall. 


\* Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry che Sixth, foundreſs of Y 


College, The Poet has celebrated her conjugal fidelity in a former Ode. 


| + Elizabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth (hence called the paler 
| Roſe, as being of the Houſe of York). She added to W 
Margaret of Anjou. 


t Heory the Sixth and Eighth. The former the founder of King's, the 
lake the greateſt benefaRtor to Trinity College. 


VI. Fore» 
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Foremoſt and * from oe . cloud 
The * venerable Marg'ret ſee ! | 
1% Welcome, my noble Son (ſhe cries aloud), 

« To this, thy kindred train, and me: 

% Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 

« At Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 

« Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry, 

And bid it round heaven's altars ſhed 

« The fragrance of its bluſhing head: 

% Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem 

6.4 * on the diadem. 


VIũI. 


« Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, ſhe 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings ; 
« Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd C 
« Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 
« She reveres herſelf and the. 
« With modeft pride to grace thy youthful brow 
* The laureate wreath, $ that Cecil wore, ſhe brings, 5 
And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 
cSubmits the Faſces of her ſway, | 
While Spirits bleſt above and Men below 
Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonious boy. 

: ar! 


Counteſs of Richmond and Derby the mother of Heary hy 3 


| foundreſs of St. John's and Chriſt's College. 


r The Counteſs was 4 Beaufort, and married to 2 Tudor: hence the ap- 
plication of this line to W Gez who claims Rigs 20 both 


theſc families. 


- & Lord Treaſurer Burleigh » was Chancellor of the png a in the reign 


of 2 Elizabeth. 


"0 Through 


G R 
VIII. 


« Through the wild waves as they roar 
« With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien 

« Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, 
«© Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore : 
« The Star of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 
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